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HEARINGS ON INSTITUTIONAL ACCREDITATION 



TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1983 

House of Representatives, 
subcommiitee on^postsecond'aily education, 

* Committee on Education a*ni} Labor, 
^ . * * Washington, D.C. 

Th^e subcommittee met, pursuant to tall, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
2261* Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Paul Simon (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. ^-^ ^ 

Members present: Representatives * Simon, Kogovsek, Owens, 
Coleman, Gunderson, Petri, and Packard: 

Staff present: William A. Blakey; majority counsel; Maryln L. 
McAdam, majority legislative assistant; and Jphn Dean, assistant 
'minority counsel. ^ • 

Mr. Simon, The sqbcommittee will come to order. 

I will enter a statement in the record on the accreditation prob- 
lem. We have a situation, if I may describe it very briefly, where 
the Federal Government, in fact, accredits the accrediting agencies 
and the accrediting agencies are coming up with all kinds of very 
minute details that sometimes have something to do with theTjual- , 
ity of education, and sometimes have nothing to do with the qual- 
ity of education. 

Colleges and universities and other institutions feel compelled, in 
part because of the Federal leverage here, to do what these accred- 
iting agencies require, 

I have no specific sense of what we ought to be doing. That is 
why we have the wisdom of the witnesses today who can guide us. 
Perhaps there is nothing we should be doing irf the way of legisla- 
tion. 'Maybe it is simply a problem that we ought to recognize and 
which we can solve administratively. 

In any event, there is no better way to start than to have the 
Secretary of Education appear before us, and we are pleased to wel- 
come you once again, Mr. Secretary. 

[The opening ^atement of Congressman 'Paul Simon follows:] 

Opknino Statkmknt ok Hon. Paul Simon, a Rkpri-^skntativk in CoNCiRtrss Fkom 
THE Statk of Illinois and Chairman, Suucommittek on Postsecondauy Educa- 
tion 

The Subcommittee on Fost^econdary l-klucation bec^ins today two days of hearings 
on the subject of institutional accreditation. Institutional accreditation is very im- 
portant to most of us, but in many ways misunderstood. For example, no parent 
would send their child to a college or university that was not ac4?n?dited, nor to an 
elementary or secondary school that did not receive the approval of whatever ceir^i- 
fying or accrediting agency wbk responsible for determining^ tlie quality of the edu- 
cation offered by th^ partltular school. What in fact, we have done is to equate "ac- 
creditation" with "quality". In most instances that is appropriate where the school, 

(1) 
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college or university establishes or maintains a standard of quality— a standard of 
quality that you or I would accept. 

Institutional accreditation at the postseconilary level today, docs not subscribe to 
a universally accepted standard, nor does it pretend to. A standard of quality varies 
from institution t6 institution and from region to region within the 50 states. Nbt 
since 190;), when the Cafnegie Fdundation for the Advancement of Teaching first ' 
published a series of criteria for determining institutional [participation in the Foun- 
dation's pension fund for faculty, has the academic community and'the public been 
njore concerned about the issued of quality in higher education as we are today. 
Those criteria provided a simple yardstick for measuring each postsecondary institu- 
tion. 

An adoiission requirement of four.years of preparatory or secondary school study; 
A minimum of, at least, six full-time professors; 
A four-year course in the arts and sciences;. 
A productive endow^nent of at least $200,000. 

I dare say that we have today 'some schools or collef(es that we call "postsecon- 
dary institutions" that might not meet those standards. The North Centra*' Associ- 
ation, which was first organized in Evanston, Illifiois in March of 1895, may have 
been on the ri^ht track. in 1909 when it published explicit standards for higher edu^ 
cation institutions in its .region. Again the factors to be measured were simple and 
general: (Da student had to have l;?0 hooirs to graduate; (2) the course work under- 
taken and' completed had to be acceptable at recognized graduate schools for pur- ' 
poses of pursuing an advanced degree; (3) a specific level of endowment was set 
forth or tax support necessary to maintain the institution s educational program; i4) 
lib'-ary and laboratory equipment had to be "sufficient"; and (5) the construction 
and maintenance of buildings ha<i to ensure "hygenic conditions*'. Ma'ny of the re- 
gional associations still seek to maintain high standards and I applaud them for 
their tremendous efforts. However, too little is being done to that end and too much 
• Mo encourage, to stimulate and to evaluate'* according to an institution's own 
standards. Accreditation is oftea a result of "low aim"* on the part of an institution, 
rather than high achievement by the trustees, administration, faculty and^students. 
Accrediting bodies, should^ not perpetuate the "low aim" approach, but should 
>^ demand more from the institution. 

Self-regulation is essential to the independence and to the survival of higher edu- 
cation. I believe that the Carnegie Foundation report— which we will discuss 
today— has provided some excellent jurist for a discussion that is long overdue fn the 
higher education community. 

Importantly, from the Subcommittee's viewpoint, the expenditure of billions of 
dollars in Federal funds is .directly tied to th( fact that an institution mUst be 
accredited. Since the major portion of tftese funds are iwrtable grants and loans to 
, eligible student— and institutional accreditation is inseparably connefcted to access 
to large amoupts of student aid funds— it is our responsibility to ensure that these 
funds are well-spent. . ' 

I look forward to hearing from o|ir witnesses on these and other iiisues. We are 
pleased to welcome the Secretary of Education, who has seen this issue from several 
jX)ints of view— as Commissioner of Education, as the top higher education official 
in Utah and now as Secretary of Education. Welcome, Mr. Secretary. 

STATKMf:NT OF 1!()N\ TKRKKI. H. BKLL, SKC KKTARY OF EDUCA- 
TION, A(CblVlFANIKD BY KDWAKl) KLMF.NDORF, ASSISTANT 
SK( KKTARY FOR POSTSECONDARY EDICATION; AND RICHARD 
J, ROWK, DIRECTOR, FLKilBlLITY AND A(;ENCY EVALUATION 
STAFF ' ^ 

Secretary Bell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If it is all right vvilh you, I Will summarize my testimony and 
submit it fer the record. 
Mr. Simon. Fine. 

Secretary Bkll. That way I may not risk telling you more than 
you want to know on this subject. 

Mr. Simon. Your full statement will be entered in the record. 

Secretary Bkll. The Higher Education Act of li^Hf), amended au- 
thprize^ a number of higher education programs to'support institu- 
tions and to support students in postsecondary education. 
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The funding of these programs has grown until i)ow we are in 
the realm of ^1 billion, at least it was there the past fiscal year. In 
order for those institutions and their students^ to participate in 
these programs, Congress has set institutional eligibility require- 
ments. . . • 

There are five of them, and the most prominent one and the one 
around which I know the chairman called this, meeting, is thf re- 
quirement that the institution must be accredited. It is because of 
this connection between eligibility apd the accreditation require- 
ment that Federal funds are involved. 

The accreditation system in our country is a peer-evaluation type 
of program. We have^'developed a systean of relying on the decisions 
of accrediting associations, regional, ^State, and some^df them in 
specialized areas that are nationwide in their scope. It is out of this* 
system that this eligibility is established and as we recognize the 
accrediting associations, we try to appraise their mfeeting the re- 
quirements that we feel that Congress intended that therfe' be rea- 
sonable standards of quality and that the students attending those 
- institutioris will be receiving instruction that is reasonably com- 
mensural with what we would be Expecting in our society. ( 

We conducted a study of the effectiveness of our procedure for 
approving these accrediting agencies. The Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, N.J., had the contract to evaluate the proce- 
dure that we have to see if it reliably differentiated between effec- 
,tive agencies and those that wetjg not effective m seeing that these 
standards were met. « J 

This study, the report given in May 1980, indicated that the pro- 
cedures that were being followed in the Department did reliably 
differentiate between ineffective and effective accrediting agencies. 

It is important to emphasize, as you indicated, Mr. Chairman, 
that we do not accredit institutions, we recognize agencies that are 
reliable authorities for accreditation and we think that our proce- 
dure for recognition has been validated by the study that I just re- 
ferred to. * ' ^ ^ 

Institutions that fail to .^adhere to the standards that are set by 
their accrediting- bodies Ifyse their eligibility for Federal financial 
assistance. In my testimbny, I go into a littladetail of tlie history of 
accreditation. It has been in existence sincbi the late 1980*s and 
became much more prominent in the early 1900^s. 

We have specialized types of accrediting bodies like those for law 
* and medicine, -and MBA programs are accredited by thfe national ' 
organization that accredits collegiate schools and busin|t»ss. Then 
we have general type of entities, regional organizatioQ/& that ac- 
credit an entire institution. , 

I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that we publish a list of the 
nationally recognized accrediting bodies which is periodically pub- 
lished in the J^ederal Register. This procedure has been ir? exist- 
ence now for about 30 years and there are 15 different pieces of 
legislation that we have identified, I will not go into them, that re- 
quire accreditation standing in order to participate. 

There are also 40 separate statutory references to the Secretary's 
list of approved agencies. They involve the program's, not only of 
the Department of Education, but ^ total of 10 Federal agencies, 
other departments and independent agencies in the Government. 
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.^"I might indicate that there are alternatives to accreditation and 
- the qualifying steps for th.at. An institution can be approved if they 
can be certified by three other fully accredited 'institutions. These 
^* institutions certify that the institution s credits will be accepted on 

the same basis "as credits accepted from fully accredited institu- 
tions. ; 

^There is more detail in it, but thjs is an alternative approach. 
One of the problems faced by a newly established institution is to 
qualify and to have a means of participation in this. 

We currently recognize 41 organizations as reliable accrediting 
bodies and indicated in my testimony, there are 77 components 
of those 47 -organizations. This includes some 18 commissions that 
are units of the (> regional'associations and then there are .64 other 
bodies 'Of national scope that can be identified or characterized as 
institutional, specialized, or a combination of those 2 types dl'' orga- 
nizations. . 

Some State education agencies have approval, the New York 
State Board of Regents is the. oldest of that group, and they have 
been designated by the Secretary as a nationally recognized accred- 
iting body. 

We should emphasize that the commissions of the regional asso- 
ciations and the national accrediting agencies and associations do 
not have Ijegal control over these institutions or the programs. 
They do not have governing status, but the method of peer evalua- 
tion of these educational instituUaiis where a group of visiting ex- 
perts are selected by the accrediting body to visit the campus and 
to review materials that are reported and so on. This is involved in 
a voluntary procedure of accreditation. 

Most of the personnel that serve on these accrediting bodies, and 
* most of us who have worked in education have had the experience 
in having the assignment to serve on these bodies, render their 
services without charge. It is sort of done as a public service. ^ 

These accreditation 'teams come on a campus and review the 
quality of the institution's offerings and then make a recommenda- 
tion about whether or not it ought to be approved. 

I Jhink before I conclude my comments, Mr. Chairman, I ought 
to discu&js for just a minute our National Advisory Committee. It 
was established by the U.S. Commissioner of Education in 19G8 to 
provide advice on accreditatior^, and institutional eligibility. It was 
chartered by the old Department of HEW. It was established so 
that the Commissioner couUi^ receive input from the distinguished 
educators and experience'd persons in academe who had a feel for 
the need to preserve academic freedom and institutional autonomy 
at the same time that we carried out the mandate from Congress 
that we assure that there is reasonable quality. 

Our Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Institutional Eli- 
gibility became established in the legislation, as you know. Mr. 
Chairman, in the education amendments of 1980. The committee is 
composed of 15 pers^jns that are appointed for ;^year terras. I 
might indicate that the current chairman is Dr. Tim Healy. Father 
Healy is tht^ president of Georgetown" University. 

We think we have a very outstanding and prestigious group 
which meet and review the petition.^ of those accrediting agencies. 
They receive a petition from an agency that wants to be on the 
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Secretary's approved list and they review' them carefully in deter- 
mining what recommendation to make to the* Secretary. 

We rely heavily on that advice in making our decisions. They 
also advise us on what criteria we ou^^ht to establish and what 
changes ought to be made. Since they are active in higher educa- 
tion, they are in touch wit,h new trends and new developments and 
they do a very good job in helping us'and advising us so that we do 
not lose sight of the reality of academe and what this responsibility 
is all about. 

We have periodic evaluations once, an accrediting agency is ap- 
proved. They are approved for a pei'iod of time. The advisory com- 
mittee advises us on how long the approval should be and then the 
recognized agencies are revievyed periodically. I would not want to 
leave the impression that oncje you are approved, you are on the 
list forever. 1 . 

. The recent Carnegie report entitled ''The Control of the Campus*'' 
is a-^very timely publication. It contains a number of recommenda- 
tions that we think are worthy of our concern and I have asked 
this National Advisory Committee, under the leadership of Dr. Tim 
Healy,,tQ carefully analyze this Carnegie report and to make rec- 
oftimendations to me concerning any changes that they might . 
deem to be necessary in view of the report. 

When that review has been completed, Mr. Chairman, we will be 
pleased to submit four findings, to your subcommittee and, as 
always, we are anxious to receive your advice and input. 

I would 'like, Mr. Chairman, to introduce my colleagues here at 
the table, Dr. Ed Elmendorf is Assistant Secretary for Po.stsecon- 
ckiry Education; and working under him is Dick Rowe, Director of • 
the Eligibility and Agency Evaluation Staff. I am pleased to have 
both Mr. Rowe and Dr. Elmendoi-f here and they are hei-e because 
I am confident that if you or other committee> members ask me any 
questions I cannot answer, I can pass the b\ick over to them. I hope 
that they .do not prove me false in making that statement. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and it is a pleasure a^ 
always to appear here before you. 

(The prepared statement of Secretary Boll follows:] 
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Prepakkd Statement ok T. H. Bell, Secretary ok Euucation, U.S. Department of 

Education - 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the Committee to discuss 
the relationship between the Department's eligibility system and 
accreditation. 

The ■ Higher Education Act of 1965. as amended, currently authorizes a 
number of programs which support institutions' of postsecondary educa- 
tion. Federal funding for these Education Department programs grew to a 
total of approximately seven billion dollars this past fiscal J^'ear, most 
of which is .in the form of student financial assistance. ^ 

In order for either institutions or students to participate in these 
programs of Federal assistance, Congress has set certain standards for 
Institutional eligibility. These are five in number. One of them, and 
perhaps the linch-pin of the five is - although the statutory language 
also provides some alternatives - that the institution be accredited by a 
nationally recognUed accrediting agency. . . 

It is because of this statutory nexus between eligibility for Federal 
funds and peer 'evaluation through accreditation that the Departi/.ent has 
developed criteria and procedures to determine which national, regional, 
and specialized accrediting agencies are suitable for inclusion on the 
Secretary's list of recognized agencies. 

Concern for academic freedom has guided the Department in structuring 
Its system of recognition of accrediting agencies and its reliance on the 
decisions of these accrediting agencies with respect to eligibility of 
accredited mstitutionsi . The Department exercises its recognition respon- 
sibility through the establishment of criteria respecting the accreditation 
process. Accrediting agencies must be found to be in substantial 
compliance with these criteria m order to be listed by the Secretary. 



These criteria, however, have beeo developed " only through extensive 
consultation with the higher education community and the National 
Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility. 

«« study was ^ conducted by the Educational Testing Service to evaluate^ 

the. criteria and procedures for recognition to determine their effective- 

f / 
oess ^' in distinguishing agencies that can be, relied upon to make 

judgments concerning educational quality. The study report issued in 
May 1930 concluded that the Department's procedures reliably differenti- 
ate ineffec.tive agencies from effective ones, and our procedures remain 
stable from year to year in the interpretation and applica^tion^ of criteria. 

It IS important to note that the Department does not accredit institu- 
tions, but the Department does recognize agencies that are reliable 
authorities. Cnce recognized by the Departmen^, the accrediting body has 
significant influence, since the institutions it approves become eligible 
to app.ly for participation in federal assistance programs. 

Inhtltutions falling to adhere to the standards set by their accrediting 

r 

bodies lose ^iheir eligibility for federal assistance. 

Clearly, this process is extremely critical and important to both 
postsecondary institutions and the federal government. 

The concept of accreditation is not new. Accreditation in higher educa- 
tion began with the establishment of regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools in the late- 1800's. In the early I900's profes- 
siona., specidi-ized accrediting activities in fielas such as medicine 
began to be developed. Certain Stale agencies, such as the New York 
Boara of Regents, a. so conduct accreaiting activities. 
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Over the past 30 years, the Commissioner and now Secretary of Education 
have been directed to publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting 
bodies through §ome 15 pieces of legislation. These are: the Higher 
Education Act, Vocational Education Act, the Act setting up the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, the Education for the Handicapped Act, 
Emergency School Aid Act, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
College Housing Act, Public Health Service Act, Immigration and 
Nationality Acx, Tribally Controlled Community Collegas Act, the Act 
setting up the educational assistance program for enlisted members of 
the armed forces, the Veterans ' Readjustment Assistance Act, State 
Technical Services Act, Social Security Act, Justice System Improvement 
Act, dnd the Depository Library Program. 

There are over separate statutory r<:ferences to the Secretary's list 
affecting the work of some 10 Federal agencies. For examp^le, over 8,000 
of the 9.000 Institutions that now hold threshold eligibility status for 
one or more Higher Education Act programs have me; ^s^atutory eUgJ^bility 
requirements for accreditation by an agency recognized by the Secretary. 
"Threshold" eligibility refers to the first stage of the Department's 
two-tier eligibility procedure, wherein institutions or programs are 
determined to meet statutory requirements concerning eligibility to apply 
for participation \i\ the dssistance programs. 

Provision is made in the law for special qualifying steps that may be 
taken as alternatives to accreditation. The Three Institutional Certifica- 
tion Process provides elu^ibiluy for 50 institutions, for example, Slate 
ipprovi; by .in agency recognized by the Secretary is another alterna- 
tive :^D»*n public postsecondary vocational institutions. 
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Currently, the Secretary recognizes 77 components of organizations as 
reLlAble accrediting bodies. ' This includes 13 commibsions of the six 
regional associations and 64 other bodies of national scope that can be 
characterized as institutional, specialized, or a combination of the two. 
One State agency, the New York State Board of Regents, has been 
designated by the Secretary as a nationally recognized accrediting body. 
Seventy of the recognized accrediting components serve a direct Federal 
funding eligibtlliy purpose. All agencies recognized by the Secretary 
serve the program . approval function specified in the Veterans' 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 

It should be emphasized that the commissions of the regional associations 
and the national . accrediting agencies and associations have no legal 
control over educational institutions or programs. They promulgate 
standards of quality or criteria of educational excellence^ and accredit 
instl.utions or pr6grains that, upon evaluation, meet the standards or 
criteria. Accreditation, as practiced in the United States, is largely a 
means of conducting non-governmental, peer evaluation of educational 
institutions or programs. The process is voluntary and the personnel 
services provided during accreditation team visits to campuses are u$ual 
unreraunerated. \ 

\ 

In 1968 the 'Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Institutional Eligi- 
bility was chartered by the Department of Health. Education, and- 
Welfare to advise the Commissioner on matters relating to both 
recognition of accrediting agencies and the Federal eLgibility for 
funding process. 
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Und«r the Educatton Amendments of 1980« the Advisory Committee received 
statutory authorization as the National Advisory Committee on Accredl- 
tatlon and Institutional Eligibility. The Committee is composed of 15 
persons appointed to three-year terms from various segment* of the 
secondary and postsecondary education communities, the student/youth 
population , State departments • of education » professional associations, 
and the general public. Supported by the Diipartment ' s Eligibility and 
Agency Evaluation Staff* the Committee advises the Secretary concerning: 

• the publication of a list of nationally recognized accredlt- 
irf^ agencies and associations that the Secretary determines 
to be reliable authority concerning the quality of training 
offered; ^^'^ 

• the criteria and procedures for recognizing accrediting 
bodies; 

• the responsibility to designate State agenc;es as reliable 
authorities concerning the approval of public postsecondary 
vocational education and nurse education; and 

• developing and recommending standards and criteria for 
specific categories of educational institutions for which 
there ar^ no recognized accrediting bodies or State 
agencies, in order to establish the eligibility of such 
institutions on an interim basis for participation in 
Federally funded programs. 
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The Secretary's list of recognized accrediting agencies and assQclations 
is published periodically In the FEDERAL REGISTER. The Secretary 
maintains a program of periodic evaluation of the recognized agencies to 
determine if they continue to comply with the Criteria for Recognition. 
The recognition process requires the d^esignation , of the scope of the 
recognized activities of each agency or associativn. If a recognized body 
expands its activities, and desires recognition for the new areasi it 
must petition for such recognition-— as part of its regular, periodic 
review, or separately. 

The Carnegie Report, Control of the Campus , is timely and contains a 
number of recommendations ^that are worthy of our concern over the 
issues of educational quality and Federal intrusion into academia. 

I have invited the National A'Uvisory Committee on Accreditation and 
Institutional Eligibility through its chairperson. Dr.-. Timothy Healy, to 
carefully analyze the Carnegie report and make recommendations to me 
concerning any necessary changes to the Department's policies regarding 
accreditation and institutional eligibility. When the review has been 
accomplished, I will be plcxtsed to share our findings with this Sub-; 
committee. In addition, I would be pleased to have your comments and 
be advised of any concerns you wish to share with me regarding the 
important subject of these hearings. In tne meantime. I am pleased to 
respond to any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Simon. Thank you. We appreciate your being here today. 

Let me just ask one question and I will yield to my colleagues. I 
sense from the tone of your comments that you are less concerned 
about the status quo than the Carnegie report. Am I incorrectly 
reading yoBr comments? 

Secretary Bell. Yes;*I,am less concerned than that report is. I 
need to be careful about that; it is the things you know that are 
not so that get you into difficulty, so I do not want to indicate that 
we are not going to pay attention to what our National Advisory 
Committee tells us about that. 

1 1 feel that if there is too much interference on the part of accred- 
iuing bodies on campuses, that it is largely in th? hands of the ac- 
crediting bodies. The institutions are collectively responsible for 
the accreditation. ^ 

The way that we have tried to work, through the accrediting 
agencies largely passes the baton, so to speak, over to the accredit- 
ing agencies and since th^v were created by groups of mstitutions 
like the north-central regiqn that you are familiar with, Mr. Chair- 
man, they have annual n\eetings and they review issues and at 
that time, the whole body of accrediting institutions are there. 

Not too long ago, I addressed the Southern Association in Atlan- 
ta. They were convened in their annual meeting and it was at that 
time that the various commissions of thislargeregional association 
were reviewing their standards. ^ 

As sometimes happens, there are member institutions that do 
not Hke a decision, or that are critical of a requirement of one type 
or another. In my past exj^erience before I came to this job, I was 
commissionei:^ and chief executive officer of the Utah System of 
Higher Edu6atlt)n. We -had in oui* small State nine institutions. 

During budget hearings, the university presidents Avduld come in 
and they would say, **We need to have this much money out of the 
legislature or we are not going to meet the accreditation stand- 
ards." 

My board of regents often wondered if some of the institutions 
did not ask the accrediting visitors to mark them down in a certain 
areas so they would have leverage to get what they wanted. So. 
there are these kinds of critical comments made, 1 know, from 
having worked as I have, in this arena. But, by and large, I do not 
think that the accrediting agencies set self-serving or unreasonable 
standards. They do, however, set some pretty tough and rigorous 
requirements. 

I am reminded of what is required now to be nationally accred- 
ited to offer a master of business administration program, the com- 
petence that has to be represented there. It is a very high standard 
and not all institutions can make it. And it is often those that feel 
that the yardstick is unreasonable in some way or another, tiiat 
generate some of this criticism, but it does impinge back on the 
campus. 

I think chat it is out of that and the testing that is related to this 
that some of the criticism in the Carnegie report came out. 
Mr. Simon. Mr. Coleman. 
Mr. CoLKMAN. Thank you, Mr. ('hairman. 

Mr. Secretary, this is kind of a mystical area. I always heard 
about being accredited when I was on campus and something terri- 
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ble would happen if accreditation did not occur. You shed some 
hght, but I suppose the real question for me is, who accredits the 
accreditation associations and how are there standards jn place to 
determine who should be an accrediting agency itself? 

You kind of cosied right up to the subject and did not discuss it 
in your remarks. I know you have an advisory committee. Is that 
the important committee, then, that actually performs this func- 
tion? Where does the buck stop? 

Secretary Bell. The final, responsibility is placed on the Secre- 
tary. The National Advisory Committee was established by legisla- 
tion and given statutory authority in the 1980 education amend- 
#nents, but it has been in existence since 1968. 

This is the body that advises us. I might ask Dr. Elmendorf as he 
is a former college preside'^nt, and I am sure he has had to struggle 
wit?(i these accrediting bodies, to comment more specifically on the 
' question, if he will. 

Mr. Coleman. What standards are there for this advisory com- 
mittee to construct or to look at before an accrediting association 
is, in fact, listed? / * 

Mr. Elmendork. There are some very /pecific standards devel- 
oped In fact, you will hear testimony later on today, judging from 
what I have read of those to follow, that there has been a great 
deal of cooperation by the accrediting associations with COPA, and 
'with the American Council on Education, in consulting with them 
' in the development of the standards which we then publish in the 
Federal Register and solicit public comment. 

.bnce developed, they become the medium for any associatior 
that'.wishes to use the vehicle of accreditation to: (A) get on the 
Secretary's list; and /B) from that list, then become subsequently 
eli®ble to receive student financial assistt-ncd. , 

IHiat is the two-tiered process that the Secretary has explained, 
and the one that has caused most of the concern relative to eSligibil- 
ity and accreditation in past years. 

Secretary Bell. You might explain the acronym COPA for the 
committee. 

Mr. Elmendorf. Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. 

Secretary Bell. That is a body out in academe that sort of keeps 
an eye on us. They review our standards and advise us, in addition 
to the advisory committee. They also work with the accrediting as- 
sociations. It is a national organization. I think they serve a very 
valuable function. We have appreciated their input and assistance. 

Mr. Elmenuouf. Would you want some examples of standards? 

Mr. Coleman. Several, not the whole laundry list. 

Secretary Bell. Mr. Rowe has them. 

Mr. Coleman. These are published in the Federal Register, you 
say? What might sevei al of the important ones be? 

Mr. Rowe. Mr. Coleman, these are published as a regulation and 
we would refer to them as criteria that the petitioner, which would 
be the accrediting agency that seeks the recognition from the Sec- 
retary, would satisfy. In someTvay^ it is an open-book exam in that 
the criteria are publish^dTas we indicated. They involve questions 
of the functions that the accrediting agency addresses and satisfies. 
The organization is described, along with its procedures, its respon- 
sibility to the public that it serves, and the requirements it has de- 
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veloped through its experience with accredited institutions which *• 
have been approved by it. 

The criteria themselves are the product of an evolutionary proc- 
ess and it is a stated process. When the petition is submitted, it is 
» carefully analyzed. As a pai t of the process, our staff would make ' 
an observation visit with an accreditation team to an institution in 
order to determine if the accrediting association is following the 
criteria as stated in their petition. That subsequently becomes part • 
of an analysis report which is shared with the agency, as well as 
with the National Advisory Committee, which then subsequently 
holds— and gives an opportunity for witness as to appear in — a 
public hearing for the petitioner to appear in support of its petition 
or anyone fropi the public, having been given notice of the hearing, 
may appeaV in support or opposition to the petition. 

That deliberation, then, results in a subsequent recommendation 
to the^ Secretary and his final decision. This is a process that, as 
the Secretary earlier said, is r.enewed each 4 years. We would be 
very pleased to submit to you the entire criteria as presently re- 
quired to be satisfied by the associations. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Chairman, one final question, if I might. 

First of all-, what is the appeal process if the^college does not get 
accredited, and second, how many colleges are in a position of not 
being accredited on aii annual basis? 

Mr. RovvK. The appeal process is one of the areas that our crite-' * 
ria speaks to and is within the process that each of the recognized 
accrediting agencies, address. They have a stated process wherein 
there is an opportunity for appeal by the unsuccessful institution. 

The period of time for accredited status granted by an associ- 
ation would range from several years to a maximum of 10 years. 
Many of the regional associations grant an institution that is vis- 
ited and is fully accredited by that associati^qjp, accreditation for a 
period of 10 years. 

Others might have a lesser period, 7 years or o years, and it is 
possible, depending on the condition, that the association finds in 
its review of the institution to have something less than that, and 
other conditions, may be required depending on the particular asso- 
ciation finding. Probation or other conditions for a periodic follow- 
up report may be required if additional problems are discerned. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Kogovsek. 

Mr. Kfx;ovsr:K. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, the Carnegie report suggests that the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation should be the body that is solely re- 
sponsible for accreditation and hearing and deciding on appeal. 

Do you feel that this would be a prudent direction for accredita- 
tion? 

Secretary Bkh,. I think that this council really renders a fine 
service to higher education, but I think that if that became the T'x 
body wjth the sole responsibility, then the Congress, if they took 
that action, would be delegating a responsibility out to a nongov- 
ernmental entity. 

I think you are more in 'control if you can hold the Secretary re- 
sponsible, and if you do not like what is going on, haul him up here 
before you for an ovi*rsight hearing and say, "What is going on," 
and *'We do not like it." 
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I think that the other procedure, unless there is some way to get 
a handle on it, would be difficult for you to keep it where you 
wanted it. With the responsibility that the staiut^ now gives the 
Secretary, we could change procedures dramatically. So could a ( 
nongovernmental agency. ^ 

I think that with that potential, we have an adequate procedure 
to determine' whether or not students at a given institution should 
be eligible to participate in the student aid program, that is the big 
part of it, but .there are other recuirenients, too. 

Mr. KoGOVSEK. In relation to that answer, Mr. Secretary, I think 
you and I are both bothered by that word "control, and we do not 
like to use it. I know you do not like to use it. The Reagan admiuis- 
sJ^ tration, repeatedly. states as one of its goals, the lessening of Feder- 
'al intrusion into State and local governments and the private.. 
\ sector. 

Do you feel that the role of the Federal Government in recogniz- 
ing accrediting agencies contributes to this intrusion, 'getting back 
to my original question, limiting it to one 

Secretary Bell. It certainly does. This puts you on the horns of 
thxi dilemma. I am reminded of my earlier time in Washington 
\l when we were having a large number of institutions participate in 
student aid, and keep in mind that private proprietary institutions, 
cazi participate. 

I remember an episode involving a group of barber cuileges. 
amended the statute and said that "In order to participate, you 
had tp be accredited.** The proprietor of these barber collages im- 
mediately organi?.ed his Barber College Accrediting Association 
and declared his institutions accredited. 

I guess the quality of the work and the preparation of these bar- 
* bers left much to be desired from the complaints we were getting 
about it. Well, when that maneuver happened, that is when Con- 
gress became concerned. That is when the Federal Government got 
into it. Congress said, "Not only do you have to be accredited, but 
the accrediting body has to be approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment.'' 

Now, that is where the mischief comes. That shoves us right over 
into that. I have spent nearly all of my adult life in education, and 
^ in the process, I have many times been outraged with the Feds. 
That is why I often discuss Federal control up here. 

But I do not know a way around this one if we are going to avoid 
the maneuver that I just described to you. But it bothers me that 
we even have that potential for Federal control. The more that we 
can preserve local autonomy and enhance academic; freedom, the 
better education is going to be in this country. 

Mr. Ko(;ovsEK. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Packard. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to have 
the Secretary back again. 

Most of my experience, Mr. Secretary, has been in elementary 
and secondary education. My only exposure, as some of the others 
mentioned, to higher education is my own experience in the col- 
leges and universities. 
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Would you, for my benefit at-least, briefly outline the steps and 
the procedures that an institution would normally have to ,go 
through in order to be accredited? Would you also review for me 
how those accrediting conditions are established? 

Are there different accreditation procedures for a medical school 
as compared to a law school, or a school of music, or even a beauty 
college? Are they accredited through the same system that any 4- 
year university or junior college would be accredited? 

Secretary Bell. A very insightful question, Mr, Packard, and I 
will try to handle that as best I can. 
• If a new institution were established, and they wanted their stu- 
dents to be able to receive student aid, such as to participate in the 
guaranteed loan program, college work-study and grant programs, 
and so on, the iiiStitution would have to be approved. 

If they establish themselves with good standards, those that are 
generally accepted in the profession, they could at the outset, get 
three accredited institutions to assist them by indicating that they 
would accept their credits from students who transfer from there 
over to their institutions. ^ . * 

Now, there is more to that requirement than what I am saying, 
and I will leave it there. An institution just beginning would start 
there. Then they would apply for accreditation with an appropriate 
accrediting association. 

Out in. California, Mr. Packard, it would be the Western Associ- 
ation. They would have to fill out an application for accreditation. 
They would have to meet some initial standards that the accredit- 
ing association has established^eThe community of the institutions 
out there have banded together and organized their accrediting as- 
• sociation and have worked together to set their standards. 

They have an organ izai- on, they have a board of clirectors, and 
each year they meet at an annual meeting and review the stand- 
ards and elect their officers and so on. This hypothetical new insti- 
tution would, if they met the requirements, receive some kind^of 
temporary status if not full accreditation unless that was earned. 

Di^ck, would it be candidacy or what would the officif^l term be 
there? 

Mr. RowK. It could be candidacy for accreditation. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Bkll. Then following that, Mr. Packard, as they grew 
along and establish themselves, they could become fully accredited, 
but it is not a procedure that happens quickly. As a member, then, 
of the accrediting association, they would have a voice, as a 
member would have, in what the standards would be. 

Now. if they were not approved, or if they could not get evim this 
three-letter approval, then they would not be able to participate in 
any of the Federal funding. In many instances, there would be 
other problems that they would run into. Graduates' credits would 
not be accepted and they probably would not exist as an institution 
for very long. 

Mr. PAfKAFU). Other than participating in Federal funding and 
perhaps the transfer of credits, what are the advantages of being 
accredited or the disadvantages of not being accredited? 

Are private institutions also in this accreditation piocess, and do 
they come under the same requirements? 
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Secretary Bkij.. ,Yes, the private institutions also have to be 
accredited if they want to have this participation. The other advan- 
tage is that they are then able to state in their publications and in 
their bulletins and so on that they are a fully accredited institution 
and ihat means a great deal to students and parents and to coun- 
selors in the high schools. As you read the publications of various 
institutions, they list their accrediting status in that regard. 

Now, if you were a Harvard or a Yale or a vei'y longstanding dis- 
tinguished irstitution, maybe your reputation would carry you 
without that, but even those institutions maintain their accredita- 
tion standing 

Mr. Packakd. Does the Accreditation filter down to all institu- 
tions of higher learning, even in very specific fields of study? 

Secretary Bell. Yes, we also have specialized accrediting agen- 
cies; many of theirr, we could say most of them, are in the health- 
related fields. We had a situation in Memphis not too long ago 
where a Congressman called oui* attention to the problem down 
ther^* and we referred the problem to the accrediting body that had 
accibdited this institution. 

So the private proprietary-type schools also have their accredit- 
ing bodies. Business schools, the traditionally private ones that tra- 
ditionally trained secretaries and accountants and so on, have their 
recognized organization, and they have their accrediting associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Packakd. But who sets the standards of accreditation for 
these very specific colleges and universities like a dental school or 
a medical school? Ai e they set by people outside of that profession 
or does the profession itself get involved in the standards of ac- 
creditation of those kinds of schools? 

Secretary Bkll. It varies with each entity. I think particularly in 
law am medicine. The American Bar Association and American 
Medical Association have a great deal to say. Not only the institu- 
tions, but the organization itself, has a great deal to say about the 
standards of accreditation. But they must satisfy the criteria that 
largely have been established by our advisory body, if they are to 
be recognized by the Secretary. 

We listen carefully to COPA, which is the umbrella organization 
for higher education accreditation; hpwever, it does not include all 
of the private proprietfury institutions. 

Mr. Pac'kaui). Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. 

Mr. Owens. 

Mr. OwKNs. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Simon. Mr. Gunderson. 

.Mr. GuNOKiisoN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Secretary, 
for appearint{. 

I guess as 1 listen to you, I read your testimony, I seem to follow 
up on Mr. Kogovsek^s remarks, that if it is the policy of this admin- 
istration to reduce the role of government in education, this seems 
to, be one of the outstanding candidates, compared to many of the 
other things that we are considering. 



If you were to propose the absolute minimum amount of govern- 
ment intervention from the Federal level in accreditation, ho^v 
would you change present law? , 

Secretary Bkll. If I wanted to have the minimum 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Minimum necessary in your opinion. 

Secretary Bei,l. Well, I- would possibly add to the statute in 
giving more direction to the Sect*etary. If I wanted to Be certain as 
heads pf the Department or successor entity would come and go, I 
would give ffcN^Qr statutory direction that would limit what you 
could require and what you could not require for approval to be on 
the accrediting li^t. ^ ^ , 

Now, the ideal, of course, would be to repeal the statute totally. 
But the ideah as often happens, is one of the tragedies in our life 
and bumps head on with the practical, and the practical is that we 
have so many institutions out there, excluding little proprietary 
( schools here and there, and Congress permits them all to partici- 

pate if they can meet the accreditation and eligibility require- 
ments. 

If you did not have that "if there, there could be all kinds of 
^ fraud and abuse and ripoff. So, as long as we are going to be spend- 
ing $7 billion in higher education on the Federal level, we need to 
have some kind of quality assurance. 

I would not want to give the ipipression that the system that vv^e 
have now does not considerably minimize the amount of interfer- 
ence, because of the fact that we use, the means that we use, of rec- 
ognizing what already exists out there in academe, and those ac- 
crediting entities are not under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Th^y are under the control of the institutions collectively. 

Now, you could start to coerce if you had a Secretary of Educa- 
tion that decided that he would change that procedure, and he has 
broad discretion now to do that if he wants to. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. You mentioned earlier in your remarks in talk- 
ing about the Hai-vards of the world and some of the other schools 
and I recall when I made a choiqe as to where I was going to 
attend college that \ never once checked on accreditation. It did not 
matter a bit to me, and I do not think it mattered to my parents or 
my guidance counselor. I think reputation matters a great deal. 

Would you agree that reputation far exceeds even the concerns 
of accreditation in the selection of a school? 

•Secretary Bell. 1 think it depends upon how large and how' 
widely known the institution you attend. If you attended a nonac- 
credited institution that was a very small liberal arts college that 
was not known outside of the State borders, in fact, was not known 
inside the State if it was a ve^ry large State, you would run into 
difficulty as you wanted to move from there. 

Suppose you had a baccalaureate degree from this hypothetical 
institution and you wanted to do graduate work at a university. 
You would probably run into difficulty in having your credits ap- 
proved and received and your being admitted to graduate school. I 
think that is where the accreditation would be significant. 

I might also f)oint out that most of our high schools in the 
United States are also accredited. It is not as critical there as it is 
on the college level, but even on the high school level, registrars 
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and admissions officers are looking at what high sdiools are 
accredited as they review standards. 1 
^ Mr. GuNDERSON. Has accreditation done anything to improve the 
ability of the ^student to transfer credits from one school lo an- 
other? It seems to me that that problem still exists, even though all 
schools are accredited. Ought that not be one of the major goals in 
this area? 

Secretary Bell. The institution still can reserve the right and 
the faculty, the academic cotnrfiunity, may.admit w'.iom they will 
under requirements that they have, and so it is not a guarantee 
that if you are a graduate of an accredited institution that you will 
be automatically admitted or that certain credits will not be chal- 
lenged. 

But it does tend to make the credits '*legal tender," if I may use 
that lierm, more so^han would be so without it. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Do you feel that more should be done in this 
area of transferring credits through accreditation, or do you not 
feel that is the role, or one of the roles, that accreditation can 
play? ' , \ 1 

Secretary Bell. Well, I think that it is a role that accreditatioiV 
can play, but I would defend the right of each institution to set 
their own standards and to refuse to accept certain credits to meet 
their requirements if they choose to do that. 

Most institutions that I know much about, if they have a ques- 
tion, they would have some provisional requirements, sometimes 
requiring an examination or other means, to determine whether or 
not to accept' the credits. 

One university that I 'Hnow quite well, if you transferred there 
from one of these private proprietary busmess colleges, a 2-year 
secretarial, science, bookkeeping and accounting type school, they 
may admit .you to accounting, and to a third- or fourth-level course 
if you had the first two, and then, depending -upon how well you do 
in the more advanced accounting course, they would make the deci- 
sioii, at least one university that I know about delays its decision of 
whether or not to accept your credit from this business school. 

That is a business school that is fully acci'edited by this national 
organization, incidentally. That is the v/ay it worlds in a university 
in my home State. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. One final question. In terms of the role of ac- 
creditation, particularly from the perspective of the department in 
guaranteeing that there be minimurn\standards of achievement 
and competency required, do you feel thhi there is a greater need 
for the Department's involvementjn accrec^itation of specialized ac- 
crediting bodies, as opposed to the regional accrediting associ- 
ations? ^ 

Secretary Bell. I do not believe so. I do not Tcnow if my col- 
leagues would like to comment on that or add more or take some 
from that, but I do not see a greater need. 

I hesitate to come before this committee and s^y everything is 
just great and perfect with how we are handling thie, responsibility, 
which this committee and the Senate committee put in the statute, 
I can say, however, that I wish that everything in the Department 
of Education was functioning as well as this is. 
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Mr. GuNDERSON. I would make one statement. Concerning the 
Secretary's statement that the* responsibility for coordinating spe- 
cialized versus regional accreditation really belongs with the aca- 
demic commuwty itse^lf. I1)elieve that with the proliferation of the 
Specialized groups, a^gtcct'deal more could be done through region- 
. al coordination so Jiiat^ou do not have overlap or unnecessary du- 
plicative functions. 

I do not believe that is our role, but I do believe there is a role 
and I do believe it Is a problem. ^ % ( 

Thank you. 

Secretary Bell. ,1 would like to note one thing, if I may, Mr. 
Chair man, that I failed ^to respond to. Dr. Elmendorf passed me a 
note on this, Mr.* Gunderson. I think it is important to distinguish 
^ between credits being accepted and being counted toward a degree 
in an area of specialty. * 

If a student attended a vocational technical institute, a postsec- 
ondary one, and had a course in welding where he was developing ' 
his skill capacities, those credits could he accepted, and they would 
show on the transcript. But probably the major university in the 
State, unless there was some special exception, would not count 
that particular kiiid of a course toward a degree.^ 

People say, well, they would not accept my credits, when really 
what they would not do was count these credits toward a specific 
degree because they did not fit the need that the faculty in that 
department required. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Secretary, we thank you, Dr. Elmendorf, Mr. 
Rowe, for being here. I will submit questions to you for the record. 

[Information referred to follows:] 
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MiSUm TO OUL'STIONS rOK b£CRCTAftY BELL TROH PAUL SIMON 

Do you havt> any particular opinion^ on the link between Stite litensure apd 
spocidliied acrrcditing bodies? Are there any actions the federal government 
could tdke to prohibit that linkage? 

The link between State licensure and specialized accrediting bodies is not a 
subject t»iat is pre^yntly reviewed in, the recognition process conducteji by the 
Department o*' Education. State licensure of an institution Is an agency 
reqinreneni that n:u5t be satisfied before an institution may be accredited by a 
recognized accrediting agency. The State 'licensure of an Individual's voca- 
tional or professional competence Is often associated with the applicant's 
completion of an accredited program of studies. This link between the State and 
the applicant regarding licensing requirements is appropriately a State concern. 

P'*p$cntly. we know of no reason to support any Federal initiative that would 
prohibit a link between State licensure and specialized accrediting bodies. 

Vnij st.^ted lr. your testi.T.ony ihH you^ thought the present system of accredita- 
tion was working weM, However, It api^ears that as a general trend tKe number 
of accrediting agencier. is increasing. - Do you think this expansion Is necessary 
and wi M continue? Hnw does increasing .the number of agencies affect the 
quality of the accreditation system?* ^ ^ ^ 

v^s, the prosont System voluntary accreditation is working well. The Depart- 
ment presently recognizes 77 agencies. This includes 13 recognized regional 
accredit inq commissmns. rather th^n, including in our count only the 6 sponsor- 
ing dssocidtion*;, and the ]] reVlfew convnittees that cooperate'with the Committee 
on Allied ^odHh rduc.jtton and Accreditation (CAHEA), the single unit within the 
American Medical, AssoLiatlon that il the final declslon-maklng authority for a 
l.if-ge variety cf jlHcd health education pro'grams, Countinq -only the main 
organizations* as was done in 1952, the current list of recognized accrediting 
bodies stands at 47 (a growth of 19 agencies in tlje last 30 years). 

This rindtsl expansion is partially the result of the dramatic rec^^nt growth of 
postserondary educatiott duri^ the past few decatfti^^, This growth of recognized 
agcncips now appf^-'s to have stabi 1 ucd,. and we beH^ye only a modest number of 
additi'^nal agencies will seek recognition. Indeed, mbch of the growth reflects 
the nee'1 for spociaMzed accreditation services* ^particularly in the health and 
technical areas w^-.ere the advance In scientific knowledge has created a demand 
for special i?»^d '-ervice, in order to assure that technical and specialized educa- 
tion is competently delivered. ^ 

There is no Evidence that t^e i'lcrease in the number ot agencies has advei'sely 
.affected li»e quality of thf» accreditation system. 
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What percentaye of agencies which apply for accreditation status receive 



Approximately of the agencies which applied for Initial recognition 
by the Secretary were successful. A number of agencies which withdraw 
their petitions or are denied Initial recognition chose to improve their 
petitions, correct deficiencies, and establish compliance with recognition 
critorid prior to resubmitting new petitions for recognition. Twenty of 
the 55 agencies that sought recognition as nationally recognized accrediting 
bodies since 1968, when our records we»'e first established, were denied 
Initial recognition and did not reapply. In addition, ten agencies developed 
draft petitions but did not request formal action when they discovered that 
the criteria were more demanding than the agency could satisfy. 



How many agencieo lose their right to accredit institutions as a result of 
the Department's reviews? m 

No agency loses its right to accredit institutions as the result of the 
Department's action. However, the Department has withdrawn the Secretary's 
recognition from three accrediting agencies. Since institutions must be 
recognized by the Secretary in oroer to receive federal funds, such loss of 
recognition has a major impact. There are agencies that operate an accrodita- 
tfon service that have never sought the Secretary's recognition. An agency 
must bo established and operate successfully for at least a two-year period 
before it may submit a petitiun to the Secretary for his review and detemination 
of the agency's reliability. The recognition by the Department of an agency 
as a reliable authority as to the quality of education or training offer-^d by 
educational institutions and programs authorizes an institution, accredited by 
such a retogni2ed agency, the opportunity to obtain elioibility to participate 
in various Fedoral progr .ns. Three national agencies and one State agency 
have been removed from tne Secretary's list subsequent to receiving recognition. 
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Secretary Bell. Thank you. • 

Mr. Simon. Because we have a full committee meeting at ll;30, 1 
am going to take the liberty, if" there is no objection from the other 
members of the committee, to ask the next three witnesses to be on 
a panel and we will hear all three and then toss questions at the 
three of them. 

Dr. Ernest Boyer, the president of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, and former Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Jack Peltason, president of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and I might mention both of these gentlemen are former 
residents of the State of Illinois. I know that the members of the 
subcommittee are very interested in hearing that, and Dr. Richard 
Millard, the Executive Director of the Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation. 

We want to thank Commissioner Boyer for giving us, all the 
members^ of the subcommittee, copies of the "The Control of the 
Campus," the book that your foundation proauced. 

Dr. Boyer, we will hear from you first. 

STATKMKNT OF ERNKST L. HOYUU, PHKSIDKNT. CAUNKGIK 
FOl'NDATIO.N FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 

Mr. BoYKR. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to be here to explore with you an issue which I consider to 
be an important one to the future of higher education. I commend 
your committee for the oversight inquiry that you are making. 

I know the time is short and I will therefore highlight issues rel- 
evant to your iijquiry-Jnto this matter of accreditation and the Fed- 
eral role in it. 

I respect very much Secretary Bell for his work, and I respect his 
opinions expressed, particularly on accreditation. I do, however, 
feel an obligation to highlight, based on our own committee report, 
and if I might do so, based on my own personal experience, a few 
aspects of the issue that I think are troublesome. 

It is my opinion that the current arrangement of Federal over- 
sight of ^accreditation is, in fact, flawed at four very fundamental 
points. First of all, it is my opinion that the Department of Educa- 
tion has clearly moved beyond the intention of the law, and I in no 
way speak to the current administration, I speak of a history that 
dates perhaps 10 or 15 years, so I share part of their responsibility 
of which I speak. This is in no way to be viewed as a comment oh-^ 
the current administration. 

Over the years, what started as a simple strategy to sort out the 
good apples from the bad apples, that is, is this institution mini- 
mally to be trusted in order to get Federal aid slowly, but surely, 
moved into an elaborate device to accreditation an end in itself. 

Quite simply, the Department has become the accreditor of the 
accreditors, and as I see it, unwittingly perhaps, the Commissioner, 
now Secretary, has become the national commissar for accredita- 
tion, 

I see nothing in the intent of the law M;_hat\ created this procedure 
to have a device by which agency wisidng to be certified as an 
accrediting body should have Federal autho^'ity. Rather, the device 
was how can the Federal Government figure out a means by which 
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we eliminate those who might be untrustworthy in handling Feder- 
al money. Those are two very separate processes. 

So, in my own view, this process has slov^ly gone far beyond what 
was originally intended. Let me give you sn example. 

A univejrsity might be regionally accredited. That says in effect, 
you are legitimate, you are no fly-by-nighter. we can trust you to 
get Federal money. But that is not enough. An accrediting agency 
in speech or journalism or psychology comes to the Secretary and 
says, accredit us. Then these bodies are established, even though 
they are sub^nits within an already legitimate institution. 

I see no reason why the Fed^al Government is engaged in ac- 
crediting bodies that are not necessarily related to cross the thresh- 
old of legitimacy for Federal support'. 

Let me give you another example. The health science, freestand- 
ing science institution, not one part of the university, they receive 
appropriate accreditation through their medical association. 

Nonetheless, the Secretary or Commissioner of Education also 
would accredit the health science, the clinical lab association, or 
the nurse anesthetist association, or the physical therapy associ- 
ation, even ^though they are subunits within an already accredited 
unit. 

Second, I must say that I think the current arrangement in- 
volves the Government in a function that it is not well equipped to 
perform and, in fact, that does not work very well in the end. 

When I was Commissioner, I studied with care these criteria that 
were asked for this morning, but not clearly defined. I can only tell 
you that when you get your list of criteria the Department uses, 
you will find them very vague and vou will also find them primar- 
ily dealing with process and not with substance. 

You will see questions about who is on your accrediting board, do 
you allow for due process, but I can only assure you that after that 
elaborate procedure is met, and all of the criteria established here 
in Washington have been met, in the end, the Commissioner or 
Secretary nao very little, if any, assurance that there will be a 
process to assure the institution is safe and legitimate as a place to 
receive Federal money. It just does not work. 

For example, we have had default rates that have plagued this 
Government since student loans began. When I was Commissioner, 
the NDSL rate, as I recall, the default rate was 18 percent. The 
other loan program, guaranteed loan, was hovering around 12 or 13 
percent. 

The irony is all of those institutions were accredited. We did an 
institution-byinstitution analysis to discover that some accredited 
colleges had a default rate of 5 percent, some had a default rate of 
85 percent, they were all regionally accredited, and some of them 
had specialized accreditation from 8 or 10 organizations. 

Now, we have this elaborate procedure not to accredit, but rather 
to guarantee that the Federal moneys are going to accreditable in- 
stitutions, only to discover that when you pull back the veneer of 
that, the range of efficiency went from high efficiency to absolute 
scandal. , _ 

So we have, it seems to me, machinery in which the Government y 
has gone beyond the intent of the law. The criteria are vague, and 
in the end, it does not work. 
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There are two other concerns which trouble me very much from 
personal experience you might say, Mr. Chairman. I believe the 
current arrangement is used by special interest groups to resolve 
disputes. 

Now here I draw the distinction that one of the colleagues made 
between regional and 3i>ecialized. I think that is a very important 
line of inquiry to pursue. 

When I was Commissioner, there was a dispute among the podia- 
trists as to which of the accrediting organizations emerging repre- 
sented the true philosophy of podiatry. I found myself in the rather 
unconfortable position of having to listen to long testimony, and 
indeed was taken into court to justify my decision of having ap- 
proved Podiatry Accrediting Association A, as opposed to Podiatry 
Accrediting Association B, based upon some subleties of how one 
treats sore feet. I must tell you, I was not, in my judgment, the best 
judge in the world to draw that line. 

On the other hand, I simply say that is the end result of this 
business of naming a Commissioner or Secretary to become the au- 
thority in determining the policies within the interior of these spe- 
cialized bodies and having to say, you are the body'that truly rep- 
resents this specialized association. They in turn then go to the col- 
leges and establish their Good Housekeeping Seal Of Approval. 

I do genuinely believe that the accrediting process at the Federal 
level is occasionally used by special interest groups lo air their own 
disputes. 

The final point, ^and I think this is what brings us to this table 
today, at least it certainly is the point that our own Carnegie 
report took special cognizance of, is the current accreditation ar- 
rangement, especially of the specialized bodies, which is used to 
gain prestige by those bodies and then that prestige is in turn used 
to bring leverage against colleges and universities. 

Let me spell this out the way I think it goes. A special interest 
group wants to gain added leverage and prestige nationally. What 
is the simplest way to do it? Under the current law, it is to come to 
• Washington and get the Commissioner, the Secretary of Education, 
to put you on "his approved list." Now once you meet those crite- 
ria, then you can immediately print in your brochure, "Recognized 
by the Secr6tary of Education of th6 U.S. Government." 

With that kind of leverage, you can then go to colleges and say, 
"We are on the Secretary s approved list. Therefore, we feel we 
should come to your college to hiive oversight of that particular 
part of your program." 

The leverage then moves right down on the campus and I think, 
if I might sa^' so, Mr. Chairman, Secretary UelFs view of the pres- 
sure that brmgs to institutions was, frankly, quit^ more sanguine 
than our own. 

When I was chancellor of the State University of New York, I 
remember vividly we were having an internal discussion with one 
of our distinguished specialty colleges that I thought was world- 
ranked about whether they were going to get two associate deans 
appointed. This was budget-crunch time. I did not think they 
needed the two deans, but the dean of the college thought they didf. 

Well, lo and behold, accreditation time came and I was waited 
uiJOJi, if' that is the right word, by the accrediting committee from 
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that specialized body and they advised me that if we did not ap- 
prove those two deanships, associate deanships, that the accredita- 
tion of that institution was in Jeopardy. 

I was frankly, nonplussed. I said, have been told now for years ^ 
by the dean that this is the world-rank^g institution in this parti6-^ 
ular speciality." These two administrative appointments now plum- 
meted the school to the point where you do not even reicognize it as 
worth of accreditation. 

It was clearly a ploy, and I mention it here, not to air my own 
dirty laundry, but to say that there are examples that could be re- 
peated frequently that indicate the specialized accrediting, in some 
instances, is used to advance certain special ends of the special in- 
terest groups. 

Now, I do not blame the Secretary of Education for these abuses, 
but i do find it curious to suggest that the Department can stand 
aside and say, well, that is the institution at work, when in fact, all 
of the authority for that activity is drawn precisely from the Feder- 
al Government. 

I do not think that the Government can ]be detached from a proc- 
ess that eventually works its way down to the local campus. Now, 
whether through criteria one can avoid this or not, I am not sure, 
human beings being what they are. 

We do suggest in our report, however, and I will close my re- 
marks with this. We think a lot might be gained in the spirit of 
deregulation and very little, if anything, lost. If, in fact, we look 
more to the association that has been established as the umbrella 
organization, holding it accountable to be sure in some ways that 
the law might establish. 

But the irony is, and here I can only speak as a former bureau- 
crat, the current ^arrangement makes the Secretary fully responsi- 
ble, while in the end, there is very little control he has over the 
outcome, and he still then sees the fraud, abuse and the other fall* 
out that occurs. 

I do believe that there may be a way, in answer to the question 
of Mr. Packard, what is the way we might resolve this dilemma? 

I think it would be possible to take one further step toward self- 
regulation to establish criteria that might , be understood by the 
Council on Postsecondary Education and then let the profession, in 
fact, be held more accountable than we do today, simi^ly believing 
the current arrangement does not work. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that in the end, based on my experi- 
ence, accreditation notwithstanding, the Administrator of this De- 
partment still has to decide if an institution is so abusive that 
funds must be withheld. 

In the end, the decisions, the agonizing decisions I had to make, 
were not on the question, well, is this a good accreditation commit- 
tee or a bad one? Frankly, that was paperwork. i 

In the end, the real question was, do we have on the margins of 
this great operation some institutions, even those accredited, that 
are not doing their job very well and what do we have to do about 

it? . , . 

So the administrative buck simply falls back on you m the end. 
With ail of the best intentions, I think the accreditajtion process is 
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an area where Government could, in fact, take one more step back 
and in the process affirm the importance of self-regulation. 

In the end, I think that would perhaps be a clear line to repre- 
sent the reality that we have. 

Thank you very much. 
J, [The prepared statement of Ernest L, Boyer follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ernect L. Boyer. President, the Carneoie Foundation 
FOR THE Advancement of Teaching 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Ernest Boyer, president of the Caiinegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, i wish to thank the committee for 
inviting me to meet with you today, 

I am pleased to discuss briefly a recent report on the 
governance of higher education prepared by The Carnegie 
Foundation. This report entitled, The Control of the Camp us, 
asks: How can colleges and universities maintain their 
independence while being answerable to the various constituencies 
they serve? 

We conclude that, in the strictest sense, there is no such 
thing as autonomy in higher education, And we suggest that it is 
irresponsible for educators to take public money or private funds 
and then complain when asked to be accountable for such support, 

The key issue then is not whether colleges and universities 
can be detached from the world of which they are inevitably a 
part. Rather, the issue is where the line should be drawn 
between the campus and the state and, most especially, how can we 
separate out trivial inter ference^rora essential confrontation. 

we conclude that in the end, the academy must be given tuil 
authority over what we call in our report the essential core: 
the selection of faculty,' the conduct of courses and research, 
the processes of instruction, the establishment of academic 
standards, and the assessment of performance. 
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That recitation may. sound unusually familiar, but these 
functions constitute the core o£ academic life, and it is here-- 



uncompromisingly defended by faculty, the president, and by the 
governing boards which stands as a shield between the campus and 
the constituencies beyond. 

Having defined the basic ground rules of academic 
governance — we then move in our report, to the issue of whether 
the integrity of higher educatibn has, in fact, been violated by 

a t 

the state, or federal government, or the courts. 



putting it simply, has government been as bad^as we have all 
believed? 

Hero, I must warn that our conclusion will be a Keen 
disappointment to those who have a "conspiratorial" view of 
academic history. We found — during our two-year study — few 
examples where public officials have tried overtly to control the 
essential functions of teaching and research. 

And, in fact we consider it a remarkable achievement that so 
much public money has been channeled to the nation's public and 
private campuses with so little interference. 



at these points-- thajL the independence of the campus must be 
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I. 

Accroditation; Tho Federal Connection 

Mr. Chairman^ there are however , several issues raised in 
our report that l should like to focus on today. The first, is . 
accreditation. - 

In 1944, Congress passed the servicemen's Readjustment Act, 
♦the so-called G.I. Bill. Under this law, Veterans were entitled* 
to education benefits if they attended institutions "approved" by 
«statc education agencies — but no one was quite sure what it meant 
to bo approved. 

The Veterans* Administration had no authority to tell states 
how to carry out this responsibility. As a result, fly by night 
programs were acccred^ited. Shocking stories of scandal and abuse 
began to circulate in Congress. 

In 1952, the rules were tightened, congress directed the 
United States Commissioner o£ Education to help state agencies 
determine eligibility by "publishing a list of nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies and associations which he 
determines to be reliable authorities as to the quality of 
training offered by an educational institution." The 
commissioner's first published list of twenty-eight approved 
accrediting associations was dra^)k largely from the National 
Commission on Accrediting, the umbrella association of 
accrediting bodies. 
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During the past thirty yeors, the Conunissionec *s authority 
to approve aceiediting associations has been reaffir<ned in at 
least twenty-five separate statutucs. And as accreditation 
received official blessing^ more and more associations sought 
federal approval. An office called the Division of Eligibility 
and Agency Evaluation in the United States Office of Education 
developed detailed criteria to decide which accrediting agencies 
the government should approve. 

'*>Dy 1982, sixty-four associations — both regional and 
l>rof essional— were on the Commissioner's (now secretary's) 
list. Self-regulation in American higher education was formerly 
backed by the power of the state. The bureaucracy was kept busy 
evaluating the evaluators. And aocess to billions of federal 
dollars is now limited to ins^titutions accredited by agencies on 
the Secretary's approved list. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, we conclude that this process has 
gotten out of hand. The Commissioner, now Secretary of 
Education, has become, by default, the nation's accreditation 
czar. Special interest groups push to get on the Secretary's 
approved list — even though such listing has at times little or 
nothing to do with determining whether an institution should be 
eligible to receive federal support, it is inappropriate we feel 
for the federal government to involve itself in accreditation as 
an end in itself, a function that takO£3 the Department of 
Education far beyond the intention of the law, and imposes on it 
an evaluation activity it is ill equipped to carry out. 
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We, thece£oce, have two very simple reconunenaations. 



o First, we ceconunend that in determining the 

eligibility of colleges to participate in federal 
pt^grams, the Secretary of Education should use 
regional accreditation as the basis for approval. 

o we also recommend that— the Council of Postsecondary 
Accreditation — not the federal government be the 
agency. to prepare the approved list of regional 
associations. Such an assessment would return us to 
the procedure that was used by the Commissioner when 
the first list of approved accrediting associations 
was established. 

Ii might say parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
Council on postsec^ondary Accreditation is given s^'ch authority, 
it must demonstrate its capacity effectively to do the job, and I 
further believe, that the, nation^s college and university 
'presidents should become still more actively involved in the work 
of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. 

Our concern about government's connection to accreditation 
is related to concern that specialized accreditation bodies - 
approved by the Department of Education may themselves threaten- 
the integrity of the campus, in fifty years, ^the liat 
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of approved accrediting bodies has grown from a.^small core to 
sixty-four associations, ranging from the Council^ for Non- 
Collegiate Qontinuing Education to the American Association of 
Marriage and Family Therapy, to the American -Board of Funeral 
Service Education. Today, on many campuses a.dpzen or more 
visiting teams impose requirements that compromise the authority 
of the trustees and undermine the overall priorities of the 
institution. 

The issue here is not whether professional programs should 
meet high academic standard; • It is^ rather, how detailed ^hose 
standards should be; how/they should be enforcedi and, most 
import;/\ntly , whether^iJpecialized programs to improve their own 
demands, are to fit within the larger purposes of the campus. 

Looking ahead, tensions among departments and disciplines^ 
may increase as budgets tighten. ' in such a climate, 
professionals on campus may be even more tempted to abuse 
accreditation, using the process not to protect the public and 
promote excellence but to gain leverage in the comjpctition fv)r 
dollars. 

More ominous is the fact that at least, twenty-one 
associations have now been linked to occupational licensure by 
the state. Through such arrangements, specialized accrediting 
bodies — using the authority of their federal recognition — wiolu 
enormous power over higher education. They control entry into 
the professions, and often give states strong^inCluence over 
academic matters. 
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TO fit specialized accreditation more effectively into the 
overall governance o£ higher education the following 
> recommendations are proposed that depend not so much on the 
federal connection but on. the academy itself: 

o We recommend that standards for specialized 
accreditation focus on outcomes, and campus 
evaluations should be conducted with full respect for 
the overall mission of the institution. 

o We also recommend that colleges and universities not 
invite to campus any specialized accrediting agency 
whose criteria for membership are so intrusive or 
detailed as to weaken an institution's own authority 
over teaching and research. 

o we further recommend that spedialized accreditation 
tcam^ coordinate their visits with regional ^ 
associations , and, whenever possible , such- 
• collaboration should involve sharing information and 

preparing combined sun^nary reports. 

o Finally,. we recommend that state governments 

reexamine the link between occupational licensing and 
specialized accreditation. In sonus cases, alternate 
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routea to licensure, such as formal examinations pt 
practical experience should provided, xn other 
cases, the link between licensing and accreditation, 
should be bcokerv altogether. 



XI. 

Government and The Academyt New Structures 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, i suggested that government has 
not seriounly involved the integrity of higher educationo This 
does not moan, however, that 4he relationship has been problem 
free. 

Z recall during my own tenur*: as Commissioner, the furor 
over default on student loans and thec'Slubsequent proposal by 
government to separate eligibility from accreditation which would 
have put the Office of Education directly in the accreditation 
business. I also recall the confusion when the Office of 
Education proposed regulations related to the campus refund 
policy for students who dropped out. X further recall the debate 
on how to regulate research on recombinant DNA choulU the 
government give researchers a free hand in the iiiformation field 
and did it have a right — indeod a moral oblicjation — to impose 
constraints? ^ 
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And what about protecting hum^n subjects. Again, does 
government have^ an obligation to see to \t that federal funded 
research does not harm participating individuals? 

Mr* Chairman, we suggest in our report that even in the beat 
of worlds'' f undamentar questions such as these will be with us 
always. The governance of higher education is a dynamic r^ot a 
static issue and we conclude that new government-university 
forums should be created to improve communication, resolve 
difference's, and to move forward policy cecommenuations as new 
important issues are confronted* 

o specifically, we recommend that the National Academy 
of Sciences, establish a government-higher education 
research forum to exchange ideas, search for 
agreement on research policy and resolve disputes 
over the administration of existing programs* Such a 
forum should b6' organized in consultation with 
appropriate federal agenciesyind professional bodies. 

o We also recommend that the American Council on 

Education, working with the Departmerrt of Education, 
should also establish a government-higher education 
student assistance forum to exchange ideas, search 
for agreement on policy, and resolve disputes over 
the administration of student aid programs. The 
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Council should also enlacgo the work o£ its Office of 
Self-Regulatory Initiatives. 

0 Further, we propose that the policy guidelines 
developed by the American Council on Education's 
self-regulation project and by the new forujns 
recommended in our report be considered for adoption 
at every instituion of higher learning to which they 
apply. 

0 And finally, we urge that guidelines should be used 
by accrediting teams to assist in the evaluation of 
individual campuses. 

If federal involvement in higher education has been 
relatively benign, how is it that there has been, until recently 
£t least, so much complaining about government intrusion? The 
answer lies, at least in part, in what we call "the cumulative 
impact." One regulation may not be restrictive, but many 
regulations quite literally smother an institution. 
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III. 



Institutional Dopendoncy; a Spec i al issue 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other matter in our report that 
seems relevant to this hearing* 

In assessing the impact of federal student aid on the 
nation's campuses, we identify one ovorarchlny issue. 

We note that, today, hundreds of campuses now receive much 
of their annual revenue from the federal program of student 
grants or loans. 

In 1978, federal student aid funds (excluding guaranteed 
loans) were equal to about bO percent uf the tuition revenues at 
public comprehensive colleges and to m^ae than 45 percent of 
tuition income at public two-year colleges. 

At private liberal arts colleges, federal student aid, 
(again exclusive of guaranteed loans} was equivalent to more than 
25 percent of the tuition revenues, in aggregate, this federal 
support represents about 13 percent of the total income of 
i)rivate liberal arts colleges. -a level of d^i-.t-ndence that would 
have startled private college presidents not many vears ago. 

The governance indications of this dependency a. 
profound, a network of federrtlly -related institutions has been 
created. MWst aii colleges and universities are now to some 
extent d^fJendent on Wasincjton for survival. And, in the long 
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run, this may prove to be the most important governance issue to 
be faced, 

Wc do not suggest^ of course^ that federal student aid 
programs should be restricted. Equal opportunity must continue 
as the bedrock educational policy of this nation. 

But this new interdependent relationship does place a 
special obligation on government to see to it that the level of 
support is not abruptly changed. It also means that student aid 
should not bo used to achieve other ends that would Dlace 
inappropriate- burdens on the campus or impose — even indirectly-- 
political or legal or academic obligations that would restrict 
the institution and threaten the essential core. 

Simply stated, in order to keep the governance lines very 
clear, student eligibility for aid should be based solely on 
student needs. 

The founders of this nation were wise to restrict the role 
of the federal government in the control of American higher 
education. The nation's leaders have also been enlightened in 
recognizing that there are certain educational objectives that 
can best be served by federal support, aeconciling this 
important principle — federal support without federal control — hd^^ 
created a need for both vigilence and trust and the development 
of appropriate governance machinery to handle conflicts as they 
arise. Our recommendations have been designed to meet this 
challenge • 

Mr. Chairman, it is in my view, an act of statesmanship that 
this committee of the House has convened a hearing on the 
relationship between government and higher education. I commend 
you and the Committee for your leadership and, once again, I 
thank you for the opportunity to meet with you today. 
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Mr. Simon. Thank you very much, Dr. Boyer, great^ have you 
back again. 7 
Mr. Boyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. Another regular visitor here, Dr. Jack Peltason. 

STATEMENT OF JACK PELTASON, ^RESIDENT, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

Mr. Peltason. Thank you. Congressman Simon, and colleagues. 
Because of the time and the fact that you have my written state- 
ment, let me just make a few brief comments endorsing in great 
part and with much enthusiasm the remarks made by my col- 
league, Mr. Boyer, elaborate on them briefly, and then we will 
have time for questions. 

I am pleased that you are getting into the subject of accredita- 
tion. It is one that ordinarily leads to glazed eyes, a subject that is 
of great importance, but infinite complexity. ^ 

I would just build on Ernie's comments and set aside what I was 
going to previously say because he said so much that I would like 
to say. The Council of Education and the other educational associ- 
ations feel very strongly that the responsibility for accreditation 
does belong to the higher education community. 

We at the same time recognize that there is a Federal responsi- 
bility to determine who is eligible for Federal funds. The kinds of 
concerns of these two things get improperly intermixed and are 
quite real. 

Both under Mr. Boyer and under 'Secretary Bell, the Federal 
Government has, I think, made considerable steps away from 
trying to get involved too much in details of accreditation, but that 
danger still exists. 

If the community is going to ask the Nation to rely upon its own 
self-regulation, then it is incumbent upon la to make that self-reg- 
ulation work more effectively. I think we have made some consider- 
able progress^i^i this area in the last several years. 

The natkJfial educational associations have recently worked with 
our colleagues in COPA to restructure it in order that the heads of 
the institutions will have a greater voice inside the machinery of 
COPA and can make it work better. 

We^ve also smarted to develop our own guidelines of self-regula- 
tion In addition to accreditation, publishing these and building 
them into the accreditation process. 

As Mr. Boyer pointed out, what we are trying to do is build insti- 
tutional accreditation as the centerpiece. Our concerns are primar- 
ily with the problems within the community of the proliferation 
and duplication by specialized accreditation. 

We recognize that there is p legitimate role for some specialized 
accreditation. Along with the Carnegie Commission, I ask if we can 
also give you a report on a National Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion Issues, recently issued under the leadership of Robben Flem- 
ing, former president of the University of Michigan, I call your at- 
tention to the recommendation of the Commission on pages 6 and 7 
wh^ere they endorse the statements that you will find very similar 
to those found in the Carnegie Foundation report. 
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That leads me to my final comment that just as sometimes the 
Federal Government is used . improperly by specialized groups, an 
even greater threat, in my judgment is the improper mixing up of 
licensing requirements at the State level and specialized accredita- 
tion where a group will go and get the State legislature to adopt 
the requirement that you cannot practice the profession, or even 
take the examination, unless you have met the prior approval of 
that specialized accrediting agency. 

We think that the protection for the public can be obtained 
through COPA approval, COPA being the association which is 
made up, and Mr. Millard will elaborate on this, I am sure, of rep- 
resentatives of the accrediting association, of the specialized accred- 
iting associations, and of the institutions. 

We feel that within that machinery, we can develop the stand- 
ards and we can avoid the use of licensing, not to protect the con- 
sumer, but in essence, to build the privileges of a profession. In the 
educational scene, I can elaborate from my own experience on 
what Ernie talked about where at budget time, specialized accredit- 
ing teams lean upon you and tell you that ynii have a fine pro- 
gram, but they need more space, need to double their salaries, they 
need more secretaries. Otherwise, you might lose the accreditation. 
That is not usually accreditation to maintain its quality, but to 
build the profession. 

What we are asking is that both the Federal and the State Gov- 
ernments not allow themselves to be used in that kind of a strug- 
gle. We think that through the strengthening of COPA that is the 
single most iniportant thing that ca^ be done to meet the multiple 
objectives. 

[The prepared statement, with pamphlets, of J. W. Peltason 
follow:] 
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Prepared SrAXEMENX of J. W. Peltason^ President, American Council on 

Education .* 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Jack Peltason, President of the American Council on Education. I 
am pleased^ to have this opportunity to discuss* the subject of accreditation on 
behalf of the presidents and chancellors of colleges and universities, as 
Chairman of the Assembly of National Postsecondary Educational Organizations 
(ANPEU), which represents their views in the deliberations of the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation. 

These hearings present an opportunity to empasl^e the importance of 
nongovernmental accreditation. I can assure the Subcommittee that the higher 
education community is continually engaged In the process of self -evaluation 
which Is necessary to maintain accreditation as a viable means of quality 
assurance. 

All of the higher education associations, representing the entire 
spectrum of postsecondary institutions, are deeply committed to self-regu- 
lation. First and foremost, it Is a professional responsibility of higher 
education to regulate Itself. For this reason ACE, acting on behalf of the 
communi y, established its Office on Self-Regulation Initiatives to develop 
community guidelines in problem areas, and to advise Institutional adminis- 
trators on sound practices. In the last year we have Issued guidelines on 
standards of academic progress, confidentiality of personnel files, and 
academic integrity and athletic eligibility. 

Accreditation, of course. Is the centerpiece of self-regulation. We 
have consistently urged the Congress to retain the nongovernmental, voluntary 
accreditation status granted by institutional accrediting agencies as the 
principal means of establishing eligibility for federal funds. The only 
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alternative Is governmental regulation, which would put federal officials In 
the Impossible and unacceptable position of making judgments on the educational 
standards of colleges and unlveriiitles throughout the nation. 

While we strongly support nongovernmental accreditation. It Is Important 
that we be candid with the Congress *and the general public about the difficul- 
ties Inherent In the accreditation process and Its general weaknesses. We are 
pleased that this Is a principal focus of the Carnegie Foundation's Report on 
the Governance of Higher Education. As the Report points out, accreditation Is 
not as healthy as It should be, and we generally endorse its recommendations 
for improvement. 

"^"^ The problems of accreditation should be discussed under two separate 
headings: Institutional accre(l^tation (the regional associations and a few 
•national agencies which accredit the total Institution); and specialized 
accreditation (conducted by the ever growing number^ of agencies dealing with a 
specific curriculum). 
Institutional Accreditation 

Although the Report addresses only the regional accreditation agencies, 
it is Important that these: reconmenddtions be implemented also by national 
accrediting groups, such as the Association of Independent CoHe'gciS and Schools 
and the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools, which are equally 
important as the regional associations in terms of the federal reliance on 
nongovernmental accreditation. 

Perhaps the most important Carnegie recooinendation is that more orsihe 
leadership from the nation's best colleges and universities must become \ 
involved in institutional accreditation as policy makers and as visiting teams 
members. Such leadership will be essential to implement the improvements 
recommended in tne Carnegie Report. This is a point ACE has been stressing for 
several years. 
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The Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges (AGB), 
which serves as a member of ANPEO, has also stressed the importance of trustee 
4)articipation in the process of accreditation as a means of meeting their 
critical responsibility for overseeing institutional autonomy and integrity. A 
series of recommendations for trustee participation in institutional and 
specialized accreditation recently adopted by the AGB Board of Directors states 
that the "neglect of this opportunity by trustees may itself be a serious 
threat, to the future of American higher education and two of its unique and 
essential features: self-regulation and lay trusteeship." Everyone within and 
outside of the field of higher education should appreciate the fact that those 
who^jyi^)resent the piit-lic interest by virtue of their service on the boards of 
the nation's colleges and universities are increasingly active in helping to 
address the issues of concern to all of us. 

ACE and the other ANPEO associations will be working through the COPA 
Assembly of National Postsecondary Educational Organizations to consider and 
Implement the Carnegie recoimendations. 
Sgecialized Accreditation 

The Carnegie Report nc^tes that in some instances specialized accredita- 
tion actually threatens the integrity of the campus. I agree, and hei^e again 
ACE endorses the Carnegie recommendation while noting that the battle |)ver the 
requirements of specialized accreditation has been waged for fifty years. It 
is no less intense today than it was when it was first begun. Although I think 
it will become less heated, 1 see no end to the controversy for, as the Report 
notes, colleges and universities cannot carry out 'their work in isolation. 

Professional associations have a legitimate interest in the educational 
programs that prepare practitioners to enter a given field. They also have 
important contributions to make in^ improving educational programs and in 
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identifying programs of superior quality. In many cases, when kept in proper 
perspective, specializeo accreditation serves an infportnnt eUucational ancj 
social function. However, so»ne professional groups tend to use specialized 
accreditation as a lever to gain professional advantages which often create 
imbalances in the distribution of institutional resources. 

The Carnegie Report recommends that state legislatures reexamine the 
link between occupational licensing and specialized accreditation. ACE 
strongly endorses this recomnendation because the tie gives specialized 
agencies unwarranted leverage on institutions. It is critically important that 
the Congress not add to this leverage by using specialized accreditation as a 
means of establishing eligibility for federal funds. 

In our judgment, federal policy and procedures have already gone a step 
too far in bolstering the role of specialized accreoiting agencies by including 
them on the list of "Accrediting Agencies and Associations Approved by the 
Department of Education," when few of these agencies presently have any role 
in establishing eligibility for federal funds. ACE has recommended in the 
past, and continues to recommend, that a role in establishing (eligibility for* 
federal funds be the first criterion for inclusion on the Department's list. 

Agencies th«t have no Congressionally-delegated role in eligibility 
Should oe deleted from the list: to include them hampers the conniunity's 
self-regulatiow efforts by eroding the effectiveness of COPA sanctions in 
assuring responsible behavior on the part of accrediting associations. Ue 
believe that national recognition of specialized accrediting agencies is the 
proper function of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. Institutions 
should look to COPA to assure that requirements and practices of accrediting 
agencies are educationally and socially sound. 
\ 

Summ iry 



In summary, 1 would stress again that nongovernmental, voluntary 
inst tutional accreditation, even with its imperfections, is the best mechanism 
Congress can ^hoose to establish eligibility for federal funds. Higher 
education and the accreditation community are aware of the problems, and we 
have begun to deal with them. The recommendations of the Carnegie Report are 
on target, and point the directions we must yo for further improvement of the 
system. 
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/n 1981, a special subcommittee of the 
Public Policy Committee of the ACB 
Board of Directors was appointed to 
determine: 1) how the Association can 
educate its member trustees on the 
purposes of accreditation; and 2) how 
the Association and members of govern- 
mg boards can participate constructive- 
ly in the activities and procedures of 
accreditation with the objective of mam- 
taining educational quality and proper 
institutional autonomy. 
The members of the Subcommittee 



on the Role of Trustees in Institutional 
and Specialized Accreditation were: 

Clark Kerr 

(Chairperson) 
Manager Emeritus, 
Swarthmore College 

Merrimon Cuninggim 
Trustee, Vanderbill University 
Trustee, Duke University 

Ann Ida Gannon, BVM 

Trustee, St. Louis University 
Trustee, St. Michael's College 
Trustee, Ursuline College 

David M. Lascell, Esq. 

Trustee and Chairrnan, Wells College 

Mary Louise Petersen 
Former Member, 
Iowa State Board of Regents 
Samuel l.Silberman 

Trustee, Falrleigh Dickinson University 

|.L. Zwingle \ 

(Consultar\t) 

Former President of ACB 

Nancy R. Axelrod 

(Staff) 

Vice President for Programs 
and Public Policy, ACB 

The subcommittee met six times over 
a period of 16 months. A survey was 
conducted to explore the range of trustee 
practices in institutional ana specialized 
accreditation, and several leaders in the 
field of accreditation were consulted. 
This report was prepared by the sub- 
committee and^ adopted by the ACB 
Board ^Directors on Novembers, 1982. 
Although the Association of Governing 
Boards will continue to address the 
issues in this report, these recommen- 
dations complete the work of the sub- 
committee. 

The members of the subcommittee 
express their gratitude for the assistance 
of Nancy R. Axelrod and I.L. Zwingle 
and for their diligence in assuming the 
major responsibility for writing this re- 
port. 
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# /nlike many countrifs that df()on(J 
^ on a t ffitrah/ed minislry tor (juahtv 
(onlrol of their educational enterprise,, 
the United States uses a nongovern- 
mental, self-regulatory system ot as- 
sessing the institutions that make up its 
plurahbtic system of postsecondary 
education. The ultimate responsibility 
for the inienrity and autonomy of tol- 
leges andyiiversities rests with the lay 
members ot governing boards. Adminis- 
trators and fatuity members contribute to 
this effort by enforcing standards and 
reviewing educational effectiveness. 
The academic community also participates 
in the process of accreditation through 
voluntary associations of institutions and 
programs that seek lo assess and enhance 
the quality of an institution or program 
and assure the public that their members 
are ()f)eratmg in the public interest.. 

The intent of this report is tc) show 
how the participation ot trustees in the 
processes of voluntary' accreditation 
can give them an immediate and effec- 
tive grasp of their critical task of ove- 
seeing institutional autonomy and 
inte»grity. further, it will be seen that 
neglect (if this opportunity by trustees 
.may itself be a serious threat to the 
future (it Ar^ieritan higher education 
and two of its unique and essential fea- 
tures: self-regulation and lav trustee- 
ship. A fresh look at the purpcises and 
f)rocedures of accreditation can take 
colleges and universities a long way 
toward regaining control of their own 
destinies and tinding a renevvt^i sense 
or common purpose amcjng institutions 
of all types, failure amcjng governing 
boarcis to lake seriously the import of a 
strong and effective system ot nongov* 
ernmental accreditation could weaken 
the Amerit'an educational enterprise by 
encouraging governmental bodies to 
assume the responsibility tor ( onlrol 
and assessment. 

In the field ot voUinlary ac c redilalion. 
there are two major types of activity; 1) 
institutional a( ( reciting; and2j special- 
ized or progranimalK accrediting. Ihe 
first ot these is carried on by the six 
regional associations oi collegts and 



schools and the four national institu- 
tional accredijting bodies. The second 
. type is carried on by some 38 national 
organizations concerned with profes- 
sional stucJy (law, medicine, »fd the 
like) or with occupatjonal or uiscipli- 
nary programs, institutions, or units 
within institutioris. Hoth groups are self- 
governing membership organizations. 
An umbrella organization, The Council 
on Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA), 
certifies the legitimacy of* accrediting 
organizations and coordinates and 
maintains communication among 
these groups. 

The original interest in institutional 
accrediting arose over transfer of 
credits and thus focused on academic 
standards (requirements) among insti- 
tutions. In the less than a century of* its 
history, institutional accrediting has 
evolved through several stages, from 
the first quantitative measures of faculty 
training, faculty-student ratios, vol- 
ufiies in the library, to more broaci-scale 
concerns about clarity of purpose, con- 
sistency of performance, and assess- 
ment of outcomes— all these pointed 
toward questions of institutional 
viability, integrity, and similar concerns. 

It was once true that after an institu- 
tion received accreditation there was 
little effort to review its performance; 
but tliat time is long past. Typical prac- 
tice today is for institutions not only to 
be reviewed regularly but for interim 
reports to be made. Moreover, there is 
an increasing practice to require special 
reports within a range of six to 24 
months, depending on the nature of the 
problem. Despite these changes in 
practice, it is still falsely assumed by 
many that, once accredited, member 
institutions have few or no further de- 
mands to meet. 

The function of the review \n the pro- 
cess IS not orvJy continuance of ac- 
creditation but institutional enhance- 
ment. Thus it is an exercise in 1) self- 
examination and 2) peer review, through 
which process even the most distin- 
guished institution may cJiscover for itself 
certain areas of needed improvement 
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and, with the help of well-selected visi- 
tors, may gain new iriiight on some of 
the inevitable problems of maintaining 
good practice. 

it is important for governing boards 
to take special interest in this self- 
assessment. Institutions today confront 
a set of forces that threaten the self- 
determination of instiluiinns and tend 
to weaken voluntary accreditation. These 
forces are to be found partly in the 
nature of the current national situation 
and partly in the relations with govern- 
mental agencies, both state and federal, 
as they deal with colleges and universi- 
ties, in these and other instances, there 
are growing criticisms of voluntary ac- 
creditation and expressions of doubt 
that the' system will any longer suffice 
for the future. 

As for the national situation, not 
much need be repeated here; The flood 
tide of students has begun to recede; 
the national economy has weakened. 
Competition among institutions has 
increadwfd. Public criticism of education 
has mounted. New practices :^nH pro- 
grams among the colleges have raised 
questions about the quality of certain 
offerings. Dubious advertising and 
other promotional schemes have led to 
suspicions of f^aud. The swing toward 
enrollment in public institutions is 
marked, and the p*'ght of the private 
sector in education a continuing topic 
of discussion. 

Concurrently institutions must deal 
with renewed activity on the part of 
state higher education departments and 
other agencies of state government, not 
to mention the continued role of the 
federal government in all fields of edu- 
cation. Many feel that the period of en- 
rollment decline and program consoli- 
dation we enter will encourage state 
government to play a more aggressive 
role in program review and in shaping 
critical policy decisions in postsecond- 
ary education. In the midst of this ex- 
pansion of governmental role the criti- 
cisms of voluntary accreditation have 
mounted, most especially from gov^ 
ernmental sources. At times it seems 



that validity of peer review is acceptable 
only when negative decisions are 
reached. Confidentiality is viewed as 
connivance. And somehow the protec- 
tion of the public interest'is seen as a 
governmental function, beyond the 
reach of the private sectoror a system of 
peer review otherwise accepted in such 
fields as medicinq and law. 

In the literature of accreditation several 
thoughtful analyses have been publish- 
ed, setting forth clearly the important 
differences in the functions of state 
government, federal government, and 
the voluntary associations. It would be 
well for members of governing boards 
to acquaint themselves with at least 
some of these publications.* But the 
message for trustees to hear is not a call 
to battle against state and federal gov* 
ernment. It is to emphasize the need for 
them to grasp the significance of volun- 
tary accreditation and to seek means by 
which their own share of responsibility 
here can better be discharged. 

As for the criticisms of institutional 
accrediting, limitations of space will 
permit only a summary. One favorite 
complaint is that the membership of 
regional associations is an "old boys' 
club," wherein old routines prevail and 
nothing new ever blossoms; that the 
procedures are slow and cumbersome, 
obstructing prompt action when need- 
ed; and that reviews are scheduled too 
seldom for any sustained benefit. 
Another criticism concerns the pro- 
liferation of specialized accreditation 
that tends to emphasize particular pro- 
grams at the possible expense of the 
institution as a whole — and in fact may 
impinge on institutional independence. 
It mignt be useful to deal with these 
criticisms as part of this report, but suf- 
fice it to suggest that trustees should 
study and discuss these matters. 
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The point is not to explain or defend 
the procedures of the voluntary ac- 
crediting groups, buf io emphasize that 
the process of accreditation is important 
to every college and university, that it 
bears heavily upon the issues of institu- 
tional vitality, integrity, and self- 
determination." Any pressure toward 
intrusion by state or federal agencies 
constitutes ultimately a threat to the 
future of non-governmental accredita- 
tion and the role of trusteeship. The 
best safeguard against that untoward 
development is in the readiness of gov- 
erning boards to utilize the procedures 
of accreditation as a means ofaccomp^ 
lishing a major part of the central busi- 
ness of the' boards themselves for 
undertaking: 1) institutional planning; 
and 2) periodic evaluation. 

Because accreditation is concerned 
largely with academic matters, some 
consider the lay trustee to be unquali- 
fied to participate significantly and that 
his/her attempts to do so,may be diver- 
sionary, obstructive, meddlesome, even 
dangerous. Moreover, the process of 
accreditation and review is slow and 
time-consuming, demanding rrjore 
than is reasonable to expect from the 
typical member of the governing board. 
Further, within large state-wide systems 
or at least multiple institutions undvr 
their supervision, the boards could 
never be expected to scrutinize indi- 
vidual institutions very closely- 
Leaving aside \or the moment the 
questions of time, workload, and spe- 
cific approac hes for appropriate trustee 
involvement, let us consider a matter of 
principle: At the core of accreditation 
are two concerns that directly overlap 
important trustee dutie^s cited earlier - 
institutional planning and periodic 
evaluation. True, these are not runt- 
tions ot the individual board members 
hut central to the corporate resf)()nst- 
bilitv C)t boards for trustees to j»ive 
cursory attention ttj staU reports or oral 
comnienls on sue h matters is to ne^^lec t 
the very essence or the* enterprise In 
the ac c reclitinj; process, j^overnin^i 
hoards could cliscovi'r immediate as- 



sistance and direct access to this vitally 
important task. 

An important decision then is this: 
How will the board and administration 
share the activity involved in self-study, 
the maintenance of high standards, 
the reach for Improvement, and the 
safeguarding o|the Integrity of self-re- 
gulation,, .aft" of which underlie the 
accreditation process? The following 
recommendations for board participa- 
tion in institutional and specialized 
accreditation are offered to guide those 
trustees and chief executives at Institu- 
tions which do not have a level of board 
involvement sufficient to render the 
board accountable in this self-regula- 
tory activity. A variety of effective prac- 
tices have been identified in the course 
of the ACB subcommittee's investigation. 

These recommendations should be 
reviewed^nd adapted to fit the needs, 
size, and complexity of the institution; 
the style and organization of its board; 
and the requirements of the individual 
accrediting organization(s) to which the 
institution belongs. Trustees and 
regents must look to their presidents 
and chancellors to help them partici- 
pate constructively in accreditation as 
stewards and policy makers rather than 
part-time administrators, meddlers or 
academic specialists. 

' Recommeruiations for Ixiard participation 
In institutional accreditation 

RECOMMENDATION I - Members of the 
board should: 1) be informed of the 
history, current practice, and strengths 
ana weaknesses of their ir)stitutional ac- 
crediting associations; arid 2) parhci- 
pate, along with their administrators 
and faculty members, in their activities. 

Current accreditation practices have 
been criticised by educators, public of- 
ficials, and even those who administer 
the work of the accrediting bodies. I ike 
the colleges and universities they ac- 
credit, the regional associations under- 
go self-study and concern themselves 
With self-improvement. As members of 
these associations, trustees, administra- 
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tori, and faculty members should help 
evaluate and strengthen accrediting 
criteria and standards. 

One of the most effective forms* of 
participation, X)ther than carrying out 
the necessary procedures as institu- 
tional candidates for accreditation or 
reaccreditatk)n, is Service on accredit- 
ing teams. Trustees should encourage 
their faculty and administrators to serve 
on the visiting teams for other institu- 
tions, and they should be willing to con- 
tribute time themselves as public mem- 
bers of teams or the commissions that 
govern the regionals if they are quaH- 
tied to do so. 

To prepare fof such additional service 
to higher education, trustees should be 
aware of the origoing activities of their 
institution's regional association. This 
can be done by reading the associations' 
newsletters, reviewing policy docu- 
ments, attending membership meetings, 
or asking the president to keep the board 
apprised of these matters. 

Some of the regional associations 
have developed video tapes, work- 
shops, and other training devices to 
help educate trustees and others about 
their purposes and practices. At the 
very least, a discussion of accreditation 
should be placed on the board agenda 
well in advance of the self-study process 
to make sure the board is aware of: a) 
the objectives, scope, and cost of this 
activity; and b) Its role In the- process. 

RECOMMEND AT IQN II - The board 
should actively participate m the msf/fu- 
tional scH'Study. 

The self-study is at the heart, of the 
accreditation process, and It Is an exe\- 
cise that should be welcomed by the 
board as complementary to its responsi- 
bilities for: approving institutional 
mission and goals; ensuring sound 
institutional planning and financial 
management; and evaluating Institu- 
tional performance. It should be viewed 
as an integral part of institutional plan- 
nmg rather than simply as a means of 
complying with accrediting require- 
ments. In addition to a.ssessing its own 



effectiveness as a part of the self-study 
of the Institution's governance, board 
members should be willing to roll up 
their sleeves in working with other 
aspects of the self-study as suggested by 
the chief executive. ThQ final self-study i 
report which is sent tb the accreditation 
team may be too voluminous to send to 
each board member. The responsibility 
of reviewing the report might be-dele- 
gated to a board committee or a sum- 
mary of the findings could be shared 
with each trustee. ^ 

Trustees have often served as mem- 
bers of the institutional steering com- 
mittee typically organized to coordinate 
the self-study. Board members may also 
be asked to complete questionnaires 
administered by the steering commit- 
tee, and board officers are sometimes 
invited to review drafts of the results of 
the self-study. Dependingon the organ- 
ization of the board. It may be useful to 
assign a standing (e.g. , academic affairs) 
or specially appointed board committee 
to work with the self-study. Trustees 
can also be helpful in identifying others 
who can contribute to this stage of the 
accreditation cycle such a^i members of 
visiting committees and advisory councils. 

The self-study process is too often a 
sometime thing, whereas it should be 
continuous. If indeed the self-study 
does become continuous, the periodic 
review is made all the more valuable 
and much less demanding. Yet even 
among the most prestigious of institu- *. 
tions, it occasionally has been found 
that serious neglect of these functions 
comes to light when the external review 
takes place. 

RECOMMENDATION III - 7/]e board 
should be informed of the objectives 
and activities of the visiting team. 

If one accepts the proposition that 
the present procedures for accredita- 
tion can and should he strengthened 
but that the overall responsibility tor 
this activity should continue to be iTftn---^ 
governmental, the accreditation ttMm 
which visits the tumpus should not bi' 
treated as an unwelcome group oi ex* 
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lernal examiners. The board can help 
the president set the stage to receive 
the team as a ^roup of peers whose 
candor and objectivity will help the 
institution pursue its own goals of self- 
improvement, self-renewal and rededi- 
cation to quality programs and services. 

If misgivings about the team are 
based on ignorance, orientation pro- 
grams should be planned for campus 
constituencies to explore the function, 
nature and value of accreditation. If 
lliey are based on dissatisfaction with 
the accreditation i rWena of the agency 
or the methods employed by previous 
teams, the board should be aware of 
these concerns and be prepared to con- 
sider recommendations for improving 
the situation. 

RECOMMENDATiON /V - The board or 
Its representatives should meet wth the 
visiting feam. 

Accrediting teams which complete 
their campus visits witliout any direct 
communication with board members 
are likely to leave the institution with 
serious questions about board involve- 
ment m the governance process The 
way in which the trustees interact with 
the members of the visiting team should 
be a function of the requirements of the 
accrediting associations (some rouimt*. 
ly schedule meetings with board menv 
bers) and/or the wishes and mde- 
pendent initiative of the board and chief 
executive. In some instances, board of- 
ficers or the members of the executive 
committee are interviewed. In other 
cases, all of the members of the board 
are encouraged lo meet with the visiting 
team to dis(uss board priorities, long- 
range planning and other matters. 

RlCOMMtNOATlON V • The board 
should revivw the final report of the ac- 
creditmi> team, evaluate its finding<i, 
and help implcmvnt those ^ccorrmend^)^ 
tions It approver. 

The final report ot ihe accrediting 
team may call lor sigmncanl institutional 
(hanged and nnanciai expenditures 



therefore, the board must understand 
the rationale for the recommendations 
before it can approve the changes in 
institutional organization or practices 
deemed necessary to meet the associa- 
tion's standards as expressed by the 
visiting team. Once the board has con- 
sidered the final report and discussed it 
with the cliief executive, it should re- 
view carefully its role in the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations, 
encourage and authorize the adminis- 
tration to implement approved recom- 
mendations, and ask the president lo 
provide it witli periodic progress re- 
ports to monitor these activities. 

The internal self-study and the re- 
ports of visiting teams provide ready 
means for governing board review and 
reaction--not of course in full detail but 
in such manner as to provide responsi- 
ble insight, foresight, and oversight. 
The planning and review of institutional 
matters revealed by such reports should 
be foremost in the concerns of faculty, 
administration and board members— a 
natural medium of mutual interests. To 
engage periodically in this exercise 
does not commit the board member to 
spending an inordinate amount of time 
or lo a substitution of lay judgment for 
that of the expert. It does commit the 
trustee lo pay close attention to the 
recommendations of accrediting bcxJies 
and the reactions of faculty and adminis- 
tration to these recommendations. 

Recommendations for board participalion 
in specialized accreditation 

As a review of specific programs with* 
m an institution, specialized accredita- 
tion requires perhaps a different kind of 
trustee participation from that recom- 
mended for insiitulional accreditation. 
Nevertheless, the relationship of spe(- 
lali/ed accreditation to trustee concerns 
such as academic standards <and the 
substantial financial and personr ' costs 
involved in some of the special./ed re- 
views warrants a role lor trustees in this 
self. regulatory activity as well. In the 
minds of many . this is an area where the 
board must delegate the lion s share 
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On Multicampus Systems 

Boards responsible for multh 
campus systems may shrmk from 
any su^estion of involvement in 
accreditation activities because of 
the apparent magnitude of the 
task. Certainly there is a special 
problem here. But such boards 
should ask themselvei and their 
central administrators to think 
about possible approaches to this 
task without inviting complete 
overload. 

Regular reports from the system 
staff can help central boards to be 
reasonably informed about major 
findings of accrediting teams. 
Many systems have advisory 
committees of some sort, affiliated 
with the units within the system. 
These groups couki well be irKluded 
in some pan of tt}e larger issues of 
assessment. Where such a sugges- 
tion will not fit, there is the possi- 
bility of special committees cchopted 
by the board to examine some ele- 
ments in accreditation reports and 
to form some judgment about mat- 
ters worthy of attention by the 
governing board. 

While recognizing the variations 
in muhicampus structure and board 
organization, the board must be in- 
volved in accreditation in ways sug- 
gested by these recommendations. 



of the institutional responsibility to its 
administration. But it must also expert 
the president or chancellor to keep it 
well informed of the policy implications 
of specialized activities. 

RECOMMtNDATION I • Tmstees should 
be familiar with: a) the purpose and 
genera/ requirements of the agencies 
that conduct specialized accreditation 
reviews at their institution(s); (b) the 
schedule and general activities for each 
review; and (c) the estimated direct and 
overhead costs of such reviews. 

Keeping board members informed as 



to which agencies visit the campus, how 
often they come, what criteria they im- 
pose, and what this means to the institu- 
tion is a much greater task at larger, 
more complex institutions that may 
participate in several specialized re- 
views. It need qpr be burdensome if the 
chief executive presents periodic pro- 
gress reports to the board in summary 
fashion, If a board committee structure 
exists, it may be appropriate for the 
academic affairs committee to review 
these reports on behalf of the board and 
for the financial or executive committee 
to review the financial commitment of 
the institution to the specialized ac- 
creditation activities. At those institu- 
tions where the cost of specialized re- 
views will represent a significant por- 
tion of the budget, the board may be 
asked to approve whether specialized 
agencies will be Invited to consider^ac- 
creditation of new programs, or to re- 
view the cost/benefit ratio of existing 
arrangements with specialized agencies. 

RECOMMENDAnON II - Boards should 
ask their chief executives to share with 
them highlights of the findings of the 
specialized visiting team. 

Typically, individual trustees do not 
review the reports made by specialized 
agencies, rut the board's responsibility 
for approving the educational program 
should encompass periodic assess- 
ments of the results of the specialized 
reviews. In some cases, board members 
who are professionals in the field of re- 
view may be asked to participate In the 
self-study or the visit of the team. The 
method will depend on the size of the 
institution and the organization of the 
board, but all approaches shoi'^d pro- 
vide the board with an overview of the 
findings of the specialized visiting team, 
the requirements of the agencies they 
rooresent. and tl»e consequences tor 
the institution. 

RECOMMENDATION III • Board mem- 
hers should participate, along with their 
administrators and faculty members and 
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representatives of the specialized agen- 
cies, in the periodic rewevv of specml- 
ized accreditation practices. 

Governing boards are a good po$i- 
lion to appraise the work of specialized 
agencies because trustees are expected 
to mcke decisions on the basis of the 
welfa 3 of the entire institution rather 
than on the needs of a specific disci- 
pline. Specialized accrediting agencies 
can influence teaching load requirements, 
budgeting standards, kinds of advanced 
degrees required of the faculty, the 
length of the program, and other aca- 
demic policies. These requirements 
should be measured against overall insti- 
tutional mission and priorities estab- 
lished by the board and administration 
rather than used as the sole basis for 
shaoing the academic program. Board 
members can help distinguish between 
those requirements of the agency that 
represent encroachment in institutional 
governance from those that encourage 
needed program improvement. 

Trustees can encourage specialized 
teams to relate their individual program 
objectives to overall institutional objec- 
tives. Trustees can also encourage 
interagency cooperation when it is 
possible to arrange for complementary 
time schedules among specialized 
agencies and to coordinate specialized 
and institutional accreditation cycles. 
Board members can make a contribu- 
tion as members of specialized visiting 
teams if they have expertise in the 
particular field of inquiry. 
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Foreword " 



The National Commission on Higlicr Education Issues, composed 
ot* knowledgeable men and women inside and outside the po.st- 
secondary community, was established to help the nation s col- 
leges and universities address some of their pressing concerns. 
The Commission, which existed for a year and held four meetings, 
was organi/.ed through the cooperation often presidential-level 
higher education associations and was financed by the John D. and 
CiltherineT. MacArthur Foundation. 

I'rom the outset, the Conimi.ssioners decided not to be a 
study group, not to have background papers prepared, and not to 
publish a voluminous report for wide circulation. The goal was, 
rather, to take advantage of the differing perspectives and cuniula- • 
ti\ e e.\perience of the Commissioners in order to make a few 
ctmcreie. i)rief, and practical recommendations to tho.se who 
make policy and implement decisions in higher education. 

l-or higher learning, the mT)si precious asset is public 
confidence. Despite constrained resources Jiigher education has, 
on the whole, managed to maintain the quality of its programs. But 
there are signs that quality standards are being jeopardized. Crit- 
icism is growing that many entering students are deficient in the 
academic skilK'^hecessary to succes.sful pursuit of higher educa- , 
lion, along with the subsequent sugge.stion that degrees no longer 
certify thai those who earn them are men and women of learning. 
These warning signs will he ignored only at great peril. 

l-or i^iis reason the (A)mmission selected for its primary 
attention the issue of enhancing academic quality. During the 
course of its deliberations many other related matters were also 
addressed The repon [^resented here, however, deals onl\ with 
those issues directly connected with improving cjualiiy in higher 
education and with strengthening public C(Mitklence in the na- 
tion's higher education institutions. As a result, the report reflects 
onK a portion of the Commi.ssion's actual work. 

\X hen issues arose that were rccogni/ed as being addressed 
by other agencies, the Conuiiission judged that the most useful 
course was to ilirect iIk* staff to bring the Commissions recom- 
mcndaiioiis to the aiieniion of the appro|)riaie groups. Such 
groups include the Carnegie h'oundaiion for the .•Ulvancemeni of 
Teaching which is studying extensively the need to improve rela 
lions between the [-josi secondary community and those responsi 
ble tor education in the schools. es|)cclail\ at the secondary level. 
The l-oundaiion also eoniiiuies to study and report on \arious 
go\ernance issues in higher education. Two other associations to 
which rec«)ninieiKlaiions weregi\en are the .Assoiiaiion of Amen, 
can Colleges and the Amcriian Association ot State ('olleges and 
I nuersiries. both ot w Inch are pursuing studies and projects 
(oncerned w iih the redetuuiion ot the meaning and pur|)ose ot 
baccalaureate degrees 
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Hi^lier education in the United States is ciiaracterized by a 
vast ran^^ of institutional settings. Tiiis diversity makes it difficult 
to formulate recommendations that are appropriate for all institu- 
tions. Moreover, given the contribution that higher education 
makes to this nation's well-being, the Commission might well have 
been tempted to fornuUate recommendations in language that 
would articulate to the public the significance of the educational 
enterprise. But this report is written for policy shapers and 
decision makers. The recommendations are not elaborately ar- 
gued since the issues are familiar to the community. It is hoped 
that the conclusions of this knowledgeable group of Tommission- 
ei s will be of assistance. Although the recommendations are stated 
in forthright terms, the members kept in mind that each institution 
is unique and that few recommendations can be appropriate to all 
institutions. - 

The recommendations reflect a consensus of the Commis- 
sioners, but no particular member should be held accountable for 
. each recommendation. I am particularly grateful to each Commis- 
sioner for his or her dedication to the educational enterprise. As 
chair of the drafting committee, Barry Munitx brought together the 
discussions in an admirable fashion. In pursuing this task, he was 
ably associated with John B. Bennett of the American Council on 
Education. 

Acknowledgment is owed especially to Thomas M. Stauffer, 
who served jWTstaff dt;-ector for the Commission, for his creative 
support of the Commission's work. The ten higher education 
associations that participated in establishing the Commission in- 
cluded the American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges, American Association of State Colleges and Universities. 
American Council on Education, As.sociation of American Colleges, 
Association of American Universities, Association of Governing 
Boards of Universities and Colleges, The Council of Independent 
Colleges, National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher 
Education, National Association of Independent Colleges and Uni- 
versities, and National Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grunt Colleges. 

The Commission members and staff gratefully acknowl- 
edge their debt of gratitude to the John D. and Catherine T 
MacArthur I'oundation for the grant that made the deliberations 
possible and expre.ss the hope that the results will prove advan- 
tageous to higher education. 



Robben W. Fleming, (luw 
National Commission on 
Higher Education Issues 
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The Commission concluded that the {greatest danj»er to quality in 
higher education in the 19H0s is "cuts-across-the-board." Hij»her 
education has been on short rations for at least a decade. Certainly 
few proj^rams are to be found that do not serve legitimate edu- 
cational needs. At most institutions, the obvious savings have been 
made. In many instances, reserves are being deeply eroded. 
Future budgetary cuts will seriously jeopardize quality If budgets 
are further reduced, the critical question becomes how to reduce 
the scope of what is attempted. This practical approach is far 
preferable to maintaining all existing programs but at a level that 
erodes the quality of alL 

The pressures to make cuts across the board are tremen- 
dous, in both the public and the independent sectors. Adminis- 
trators who take a little from all programs will run into less 
resistance than will those who try to establish priorities. Yet even 
over a relatively short period, the practices of the former are far 
more likely than the latter to threaten the quality of the enterprise. 

To counter these understandable pressures, the chief exec- 
utive of each institution should ensure that appropriate campus 
constituencies are fully involved in the establishment and timely 
review of mission statements, role and scope documents, and 
detailed strategic plans setting forth internal priorities. Resource 
distribution must follow these priorities, thereby reflecting and 
securing institutional objectives in a changing environment. ^ 
Boards of trustees, which have the ultimate responsibility for 
institutional priorities, should support the chief executive in mak- 
ing resource allocations that follow these priorities. PnOnttes 
(tnum^ (ill(u'<itii)fis arv likely to he amtrorersiai and unless they ^ 
are iU i fn-leil trustee support, v/c/o.v.v the hiHirdism" is likely to 
prerail and thus quality will he Jeopardized. 



LKADKRSHIP SKIJiCriON 



Tlie methods of recruiting and selecting administrators, particu- 
larly chief executives, are open to substantial improvement. Con- 
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Hdeniiality is no longer the norm; many procedures are 
politicized; candidates are reluctant to expose themselves to the 
process; aiid tension has^rown between faculty-based screening 
committees and boards of trustees. Increasingly, the names of 
candidates are released to the public prematurely and sometimes 
in an embarrassing iftanner. As a result,many highly qualified 
candidates, especially sitting presidents at other institutions, no 
longer are willing to allow their names to be considered. The 
result of all these impediments is a longer and more costly 
selection process, limited candidate pools, and increased difiicul- 
lies in executive transition. 

'Hie Commission recommends that atl persons iniolivd in 
the search /nocess should he inslrueted in the importance of 
muintuinin^ eonjidentiality as a condition of their imolcement. 
It further recommends that, to minimixe the problem of breach of 
confidentiality, .s7^//c lej^isliUiires should modify "sunshine laws ' 
as they apply to the selection of institutional ofpcers and faulty 
niemhers,^ 

The Commission fully endorses the need for formal selec- 
tion procedures and strongly supports the development of mean- 
ingful and productive affirmative action strategies to ensure that 
* women and mini)rity candidates are included. 

The lay governing board is one of this nation's signal 
contributions to quality higher education. It is important that this 
basic link between internal and external constituencies be as 
strong as possible. HIected officials or nominating committees that 
propose names for membership on governini^ boards of public or 
private colleges and universities should be sensitive to the essen- 
tial educational mission of these boards. In public institutions, 
although partisan judgments and. indeed, political influence are 
reievatit to the selection process, trustees shtmld he selected 
fundamentally on the basis of their interest in, concern for and 
ability to serre and adrance hii^her education, Anv attempts to 
select persons on the basis of factors irrelevant to academic values 
should be resisted. 



(;o\t:rnanch and chntrai.iZ/\tion 

At a lime ot hmiied resources, the (\)mmission recognizes the 
need both to husband resources and to respond to comiiiutiiiy and 
regional needs. Vet. its deliberations led to a healthy skepticism 
with respect to centralization of authority in higher education and 
() the conviction that c|uality may be jeopardized when decisioiis 
about academic programs are made by agencies remote from 

1 (..iMwiiiNsuu] tTu-nifu'r I Jw.ird H Tiskt- spa lUvs th.it hr inuM diMwu mic himst-lf 
!r< iin ihv n\ « mjinrnvl.iiK wis rt>:.ir din>: i . MiruiciUuilits m thi- sv.uk U pin f>s .uui kUUk a 
tioii cit MiMNhnu'l.iwx 
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insiituiions. Concern wus expressed thai in some siaie.s authority 
over institutions has l-ieconie overly centralized. 

(tinvnii)ys (uul U\^isl<it(ovs should n'rivw the cuncnt pah 
tcni (ff ciHmlinatioH ta (ictenHtHc irhi'Uw a^liitioH aj thv ou^r- 
(Ihuitiu^ machiucry has Ivd tutcani hmvst onunutu (Ivainaiaatftr 
policies and dcstrnyi'd thv hisfituiiifHat fhwihUiiy that is nu/aired 
to sustain iiitidity l)yi){»ntms. 

The Commission recommends that governing boards en- 
.sure that all institutions under their jurisdiction have in place 
procedures for .systematic program evaluation. Coordinating 
agencies should, appropriately, see that all public institutions and 
th(,)se independent institutions which receive direct state support 
subject tlieir programs to a rigorous process ot'evaluaiion. Thv 
actual l>ni^rinn ecaluatioHS shirnhL hiarviVK hv anuiuctvd at or 
hvhur the Ivrcl of thv iastitutioual {itavrniuii hoard aad should 
iUiludc cxtcusiiv /Hvrf^yotipjidli^uu'Hts, 

Stalls of statewide coordinating boards and other public 
agencies concerned with higlier education can, by wise and dip- 
lomatic prodding, become important components of the edu- 
cational governance structure. Thus, their staff members should be 
selected and compen.sated as befits their important role. They 
shoultl then be treated by university and college leaders in ari 
open and informative fashion as partners rather than as adver- 
saries. The same openness should characteri/.e the relation.ships of 
institutional officers and faculties with state legislators and 
governors. 



Enhancing 
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and Strengthening 
Finance 
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The relaiionship between c|uality and the adet|uat y of rcsounes is 
much more subtle than that expressed In Uie proposition that tlie 
greater the resources, the higher the (.luaffty More money eloes not 
al^^ays mean higher quahty. and less money does not necessarily 
reduce c|ualitv In the face of budgetary stringency good institu- 
tions u ill be able to protect those activities ot highest cjualitv anel 
relevance to their nussioii w hile deciding u tiuT. other acu\ ities to 
eliniinaie 



1 



Nonetfieless, quality is directly affected by not only the 
level but also the sources and stability of funding. To be sure, 
institutions or programs that receive public funding must be 
accountable for its use and provide the appropriate offices with, 
full and complete data. Still, tlie highest levels of quality and 
efficiency will be achieved only when each institution is given 
maximum freedom to allocate its funds with minimal external 
interference. The CtmiPHissUpu ivamppwpuls thai those irhn ((Ho- 
i(4tc public funds provide imvniires Jhr effieivut resnunv alloea- 
tUm and systeppuitk vmluatUm of ediu atUmai and manafieriai 
effectiveness. 

The continuing health i)f Americas independent and public 
i'olleges and universities is vital to the future of the nation, and 
each is essential to the well-being of the other. PubH ; colleges and 
universities and independent colleges and universities constitute 
an academic system that nourishes our country through its teach- 
ing, research, and servicef Tiie best interests of our nation are 
served by supporting their respective needs and endeavors so that 
each may contribute in its appropriate way. The federal and state 
fifn ernments should take no steps that mif^ht impair the viability 
of this dual system in the years to come. 

Both public and independent institutions are financed to a 
varying extent by students and their families, private philanthropy, 
the states, and the federal government. Multiple funding, by its 
very nature, is one of the strengths of American higher education. 
Fxaminatioiv^^ifthe various sources of funding by the Commission 
led it to set formysome expectations for each. 



In addition to .stable funding, ihe greatest contributioii states can 
make to promote ciuaUty in the public institutions is to assure that 
their funding mechanisms are not overly enrollment-driven, /'or- 
ntulas based on enrollments proi ide little incentive to improve 
programs. Similarly, automatic year-end pvvepsion fpf unexpended 
appp'opruitiopis encouP'af*es spendiPifi and disc<no'a}ies both re- 
souPi e conservatiopi appd increased efficiency 

State leifislatnpvs should avoid line itepn bad}H'ts. positioir" 
controls, iu^l other mechanisms that woik a^^ainst the^eneial 
pp ipu ipie of ipistittitional flexibility within the frameivoii: of 
accountability Such detailed budget requirements discourage 
effective and efficient administration. 

All states should consider following the practice of the 
national government and those states that have established funds 
for the improvement of postsecondary education. These relatively 
modest funds, distributed on a competitive basis to institutions for 
special projects designed to er.hance quality programs, have 
proved to be most productive. 
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T^^^: FHDKii/M goveknmeni' 

A vital federal responsibility in higher education is to provide a 
.student aid .system that will a.ssure access and choice to all qual- 
ified students. This responsibility is shared with families, students, 
and tlie states. Mcmvver, it is federaJ aid to students that largely 
accounts for the high rates of participation so e.sseniial to the 
continued health of the nation's economy and the well-being of 
the society Uh' ( oumrhs/nn Ls p/cdsc^i iff pmtv the hi/xirtisaH 
sN/f/)urtJnr thcfvthrtil m/c in Imn'utifi^ii siiuh'Hl fhuiHt inl assist- 
tiPiiVinui it nrnniiHcpuls a cantipuiin^ stnm^i^ fi'dcral 

inmnittfHi'Ht. 

I'eder;f< primacy in the support of basic and applied re- 
search in universities preceded tlie gr()\\th in the student aid 
system. Such support recognizes that progress in technology 
producl^vity and economic growth and advances in met^iicaKsci- 
ence :rtid space ret|uire that our universities liave the ciJpabiliiy to 
carry out that research. Yet. current grant and cost reimbui'.senient 
policies fail to cover the real costs U) the institutions for the.se 
research activities. J he < nm^nissinn nraHi fiends that the federal 
limvninieHf dssntne a j^reater res/XfHsihiiity fur the fHniatefUiHee 
nf researeti i a/hihilities at oar lOiiivrsities. 

PIUVATK PIIlLAVrilROPV 

Tliough investment income and gifts may not be large as a 
proportion of the total resource base for higher education, tliey 
are indispensable and provide the vital margin for upholding 
quality in many of our colleges and universities. Institutions must 
become more sensitive to the changing needs of corporatii)ns for 
skilled personnel, and the corporations must increase their giving 
in recognition of the vital role that colleges and universities 
contribute to tlie health of the economy and to the quality of hfe in 
our countrv 

The interdependence l^etween higher education and the • 
pru ate inisiness sector is much greater than is ct )ii)m( )nly rec( )g- 
lu/ed hi f.ict. a strong naiional economy retleits, mk\ is fundamen- 
talK de[Viuleni on. a strong community of higher education. 
.Accoi tlingly. hnti) /)/rs/>/( V\ (tad hix^her edai atioa shtatltt remiinize 
and lit t nn {/h* anreidized ptdential /nr eaham ed i tmlH'ratatn and 
ini reased />n xiattn ity 

.STIDK.NT.SA.NDFAMII.IK.S 

Over tlie next several years, it seems clear, the costs ot higlier 
education will continue to rise rnless exisnng financing sources 
are increased to meet tiiese rising costs, tees \\ \\ \ iiave to he 
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increased sub.sianiially at both public aiuLindependent institu- 
tions. /// that ctisc, fPicchiiPiisppis will have to he arailahlv to assist 
fiiPUilies. S/hriJically, institutions, hanks, and thv iitnvnunvnt will 
i/m/ 1(^ Imwide additional funds ft^r stndcnt aid in the form of 
grants, wink study nnniies, and loan capital. The Commission 
'expressed grave concern about theincreasing numbers of 
graduating students who are burdened with heavy indebtedness 
for educational expenses. 



No other issue consumed more of the Commission's debating time 
than did the question of quality standards. liut on no other issue 
was there greater difHculty in reaching clear and concise 
recommendations. j 

. It is easy to be dogmatic about raising institutional stand- 
ards. However, the strength of America *s higher education lies in 
its diversity and in the jealously guarded autonomy of each institu- 
tion lo experiment and establish its own standards. The Commis- 
sion has no desire to urge recommendations that would under- 
mine in.stitutional autonomy 

/Xdditionally, the worcjs "quality" and "excellence" can too 
easily become code words for excluding from the postsecondary 
community all students except iho.se who have had the advantages 
of a strong college-preparatory education. It is also too easy to 
a.ssume thai "quahty" means simply what happens when tlie 
academically best-qualified students are admitted to tht* most 
prestigious institutions. C^bviously, these narrow detiiiitioivs are 
not those of the Commi.ssion. 



The Conunission tMidorses the present system ofvolunuu-x, non- 
governmental accreditation, the center of higher education s self 
regulation efforts. However, the accreditation systmi, especially 
the pidicy pnakin^ hodies and eitdtudin}! teams, sbtmld ipwlnde 
nunv administrators and Jactdty niemhers fnnn institutitnfs 
known and respected for their bi^h quality Sucii persons shouki 
consider it part ottheir professional responsibiliino pariicipaie in 
the accreditation process. Institutional accreditation processes 
should focus greater attention on the integrity of :^,cadeniic de- 
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>itvc.s. and particularly on iirstituiioiial procedures tor assuring 
iliat >iraduaic.s liavc nia.stercd tlic ha.sic academic competencies. 

The Coniniis,sion recotiiniends that the (Council on Post.sec- 
ondar\ Accreditation be more vigorous in controlling the prolifera- 
tion of specialized accrediting agencies. Although resources, fac- 
ulty salaries, ottice space, and other such matters are related to the 
quality of educational programs, special tzc(/ accmfitinfi atiONcies 
shttnlil Jhnis <m imtitutinnal [mnVilurcs fur assunu}^ thai (h\i(rccs 
are confcnvd tfH/y tni siiuicnts who hare nivt stated nyaircfPU'Hts, 
Such matters as the allocation ot resources, conditions of facultv 
.service, facilities, ami administrative support should be left to the 
di.screiioii of institutions. 

state nj'/iciaiy u nrhiua with the iUlueatiit)i ( (fniniissiffH of 
the states. shtmUl renew their attack (tn diphnna mills, which offer 
alleged academic degrees but require little or no work. The 
Kdiication Commivsioii ()f ihc States lia.s developed model legisla- 
tion designed to thwart the operatii)n i)f trauduleni institutions. 
Public contiiience in legitimate institutions of higher CLlucation 
would be im[^ro^ed were all states to adi)pt and enforce such 
legislation. 

The Commis.sion a|^|:>lauds the efforts currently under wav to 
improxe ami strengthen undergraduate degree {"Jrograms. Al- 
though it debateii at some length a more precise definition of the 
associate aiKl bacL aLiureate degrees, and exploreil the conce[M of 
"educational warranty/" rKu'lear consensus emerged other than 
the recognition that tliese remain vital issues anil demand con- 
tinued stuily. 

With respi'Li to the (|ualii\- o[ undergraduate education, the 
(lomnussion call.s to the attention of college.s and universities the 
t oiKerns expressed In such national bo^lies as tlie Pre.salent's 
(!ommission on I'oivign Languages ami international Studies, the 
KoLkeleller (.oinims.sion on the Humanities, the National Research 
('ounc il. and the Assoc iation ot American (Colleges These bodies 
ha\e coiK Uided that, v^ith W\\ excefMions. the nation s colleges aiKl 
uni\rrsnies are not )viLling tutu re ci^ic. business, and profes 
sional leaLlers ith the uiKterstaiuting ot' t( )reign languages and 
cultures, ot ihe roots of our oun cnili/ation anil culture, and of the 
[>i »uers aikl limitations ot sl lence ami technolog) thai they u ill 
neeLl tocarrv our both publie ami i^riv.iit responsibilities The 
( !ommissii in notes (hat these are \ exing pn iblems and urges that 
the nation s tai ulties aiul aLiministrators. m concert \\ ith others. 
gi\c high [^rmntv to then correction 

//)(' ( <nnnnssuni did i ntn hide that studi'tit shmdd he 
adnattcd tt^ lull fnntn ifnttuni ni any hln i ulamvittc ilei^rcc fno 
i:f((ni n Jui ht/^ fitd dmn tasfrtih'd fnndanientiil inf)iih'tvai ivs i>i 
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fVddinfi. uriiiH}^. s/)C(ik'inj^. nmthvnmtiail Urhfii</i4cs, and rvasim- 
hifi. Colleges and univer.siiics should work with state higli school 
officials to establish t lie following minimum units of higli school 
study, or their GHD or otiier equivalent, for college preparation: 
four years of English, three years of mathematics and computation, 
two years of science, two years of foreign language, and three years 
distributed among the social sciences and the humanities. 

Colleges and universities share with the primary and sec- 
ondary levels responsibilities for helping to develop tlie compe- 
tence i)f those who do not meet the requirements tor full partici- 
pation-in programs leading to the baccalaureate and who wish to 
acquire such competence. Such studentsS should have access to 
remedial work and otiier appropriate assistance. 

Likewise, for persons who wish to upgrade their career 
opportunities and to advance their education, institutions must 
make it easier for them to participate in professional and continu- 
ing education programs. Such students should be allowed to 
pursue their educational objectives without undue disruption and 
without having to take courses merely to certify knowledge and 
skills already mastered. Institutions sf.untld deirto/) ctcnr critvvio 
for nicdstirini^ nnd rcCffffniziHj^ prcrhntsly uttaincd onHfwtcHi ics 
and Jnr link'iH]^ nivnsnrcnivHt vcsnlts tu C(ifH/)t4s nyttircmcnts f<tr 
di\i*n'cs-44iut tit pntpcr f)liUVHivnts nf students in natdonic pm- 
l*nnns 'i'idlinv tu nuikv such /)r()iis{(nis dtills incvntirv and 
Siitiiindcrs fwrsnnai. iustitntinnal, and fynhlic rcstninvs 

The future of higlicr education institutions is inextricably 
bound with adult and continuing education. Lifelong learning is 
more than a simple catch phra.se. It has meaning and importance 
to the individual and to society It is a responsibility ^)f higher 
education, by both mission and role. Appnifn Uitcand timvly 
(tlfvnn}^s shauld t)c In tn ulcd. and ddiUfiKiti' findnciid sn/)/)nrt ftir 
iUlnlt lciirnin}isfunfld in* lirdilid^lv 

The Commission recognizes that perhaps one of the most 
acute educaticMval problonis facing this nation — one most directly 
related to a.ssuring quality in higher education — is the need to 
improve the preparation of those who teach in the primary and 
secondary sch(^oLs The issue of recruiting and retaining the best 
possible teachers involves many factors other than their trainmg 
during college years, but it is this training for which colleges and 
universities are resc^onsible. liw ( innmissinn feels strnnj^ly dud 
tudii tih' nttt'di tnvni'ss nf the prnlvssia^i nj tau iun}^ (Utd tciuhvr 
lyivlhii'idinn itsci/ >niist In* i/Pifmnvd Foundation su(^pori could be 
Used to advantage in identifying appropriate strategies. 

c;eriamly high priority should be given to ehminating 
subsiaiv 1 tCiicher education programs. Similarly administrators 
and tacih. . members of a[:)[M'o[^riate higher educational iiisuiii- 
lions sliMuld uork with state |M)hcv makers and appro[iriate ivpre- 
seriiaine^ ot the elementary and sect )ndary seh(K)l systems in 
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ensure that itMchcr cvrtification ivquiivmciu.s arc related to per- 
torniancc rather than to protection of the proleysion. 

TI'M.'Rli ANi:) POSTOMJHH HVALUATION 

the ( i^mniissinn strtrnfily al)irms the a^ifhiumj^ intpnrtdHiV n/ 
hu uKy (i'Hurc as an inslmmciU /mUccf acadmiic * 

Jrci'dnni. and /hcrchy ensure fhv l)i[i^hcs( t/tuiiify hi nuahiHU and 
pvscunh. Ii endorses the de.scripiion ol ieruire ofthe Conimi.s.sion 
on Academic Tenure in Hij^her Education, a comniiysion 
>pon.v)red b\ the Avsociaiion ot American Colleges and tlie 
American A.sM)ciaiion ol l'niver.sity Professors: 

An arranj^cnicnt iiiuicr wliicli faculiv appoiiunienis in an 
insiiiution ut higher education are cniuinucd until reiircnient 
lor a^-e or plusical Ji.sahiluv. suhjcci to dismissal for adcc|uaie 
rau^L' or unavoidable termination on account of financial 
e\ixciK\ or than^^e of iiiMitutional program.' 

I'hai commission ur^ed all institutions ''to lake prompi and 
\iH()r()us measures it) improve the operation of present tenure 
plans in order to correct deficiencies which have become 
increasin^^ly apparent in recent years" ( p.39 ). Since then manv 
insiituiions have ti^^htened their evaluation procedures in line 
with this recommendation, iinf (he dpnc has annc fnrannpns 
<oinihn,s(r(i(inns dndjdi nhics /o rci ivu <i)id, if nevdcd, nusc (heir 
/fnn t'diovs hi fjrdcr tissure thcmschvs and (he pn()(n (hid (he 
fnni cdnrcs n id pnniiuv ftih: rijiontns. anti re(ci <in( vmlnalitnis 

in (hcviiidtiidtni (d/ai iiitv nivmhcrs, nnilidvntiali(v is 
I'sscndai (a /iv///A' apni i undid assvssnivn(s nf /mifcssifmai i/nadfi' 
i adtms A statement t)f prtavdures by which academic judHment.s 
are made should be open for inspeciion .so that candidates and 
other members of educaiKMial communities can be assured that 
the professes of e\aliiaiu)n pro\ ide for full and hnr re\ iew of 
(luahhcaiioiis An a\enueot redress should be available if impro- 
prieties ui the process ,nv belie\ed to have occurred, including 
lud.uments based on taciors of race. se.\. or other irrelevant 
mailers Candidaie.s tor tacult\ ad\ancement should be afforded 
the o[^poriunii\ lo know and iu'iietit trom the deliberatu)n of 
peers When these three principles ,ire incorporaied into the 
iVMew pnaess. contideniialiiv protects the ri^or and objectivity of 
judgments 

< )iK' stati-nieni 011 couhdentrahts adopted In the Hoaidot 
\)\\\\ tors (>[ ihf American (.t)Uiu il on I'lducaiion .md another 
^ralL•Illeut (»n the- s.mie subii^t endorsed In the membership ol the 
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Association of American Universiiies prtn idc more elaborate 
comments o\^ tliis important matter- 
Academic tenure is not a guarantee of a job for life sliort of 
disability or economic disaster. In tbe judgment of tbe Commis- 
sion» nothhiii iviU Uiulermim* the Umwv system morv conipU'U'ly 
than its hvinji regarded as a systvni tffpntta t faculty nicnihcrs 
frtmi vvaluatiims. Although the burden is on the institution to 
demonstrate "adeciuate cause" by peer-jjroup judgments, "demon- 
Mraied incompetency" is adequate cause for dismissal. 

( anipas academic administrators, in>rk'in}» cl<Kscly with 
a/}pnff)n'atv faculty committees, shtmld derelnp a system of 
pnsttePiareeraliiatifm. The process sliould provide t'ov periodic 
peer-group reN'ievN's to assure that the tenured faculty has main- 
tained the appropriate level of competence and is performing at a 
satisfactory level. When equitable procedures identify faculty 
members of "demonstrated incompetency" the administration and 
faculty's responsibility is to see that the particular problem is 
remedied and not glossed over, hicompeient faculty members 
must not be protected at the expense of the students or the 
maintenance of quality 

Likewise, campuses shtmld dei ise and imfdement regular 
prncedaresfor eralaatiPi}* academic administrators. Such evalua- 
tion.s sliould be timely and thorough, and should pre A ide for the 
prt)fessional development of the incumbents under review a.s well 
as for the improvement of overall organizational efficiency 



Academic salaries have not kepi pace with intlaiion. The resulting 
dec line in standard of living, coupled with a reduction in suppi^'l 
for research opportunities, especially for faculty mrmbers in the 
humanities, has affected morale. Inadec|uaie compensation makes 
it difficult [n attract and retain manv talented persiMis. particularly 
m fields where academic salaries are unreasonably noncompeii- 
live Willi those in the private enterprise sector Lower morale 
generates a sense of negaii\ ism toward the academic enterprise 
The resulting threat io c|uality is clear lite ( tmimission nmtends 
that incrciisinM A't ulty salaries ts anam^^ the hi\^iter prinrifics in 
tite internal alloiafion of resources 

In the allotment of salary funds, the Commission recnm 
mends tlial facidty annpensation sin mid he based prinhnily on 
merit, as determined hya eare/'td peer t^ronf) itnd administrntn e 
eraluation o/ indiridtad acannplishmenls I ligh mtlaiion and 

2 nu- si.iu-[m-Mt>. ill- b"lh titled ( • mtKlriui.ilu\ ft I msfiMis l.uviliv Ivtm »ntu'n Jin 
If^ Apju-ipn jti Kojf in InMimiiMn.il AlLiifs .ilih«»ij^h \\w inv..u \l^ MWi M mmtj! p. hum 
Uu-AU B«Mra.H!.)(.iftlil'vM.UfriK'ntiMi(Kt.>lHi !^ P^Ml.iht \M sL-ifiurm u .i- tml* >t 
h\ i(H iiuMnhrrvhip .it it^ •\[>nl \ ^xi nu-fiinx 
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cqiiiiy considci iuion.s may ju.siifv* .salary increases by category or 
according to time in grade; sUWjtrofessionai iuivntivvs mut 
hiiih li'ivl ihrjhniunu'v uvejvopimiizvd by anupcmaiUm /jnt- 
^'/v/;;/.v that fail io take account uf individual /wrjomiamv, 

COIil-CTIVE BARGAINING 

Collective bargaining as an establi.shed feature of American life is 
widespread ann ng craft workers, industrial workers, health serv- 
ice employees, wliite-collar workers in commerce, and employees 
in the public service, in higher education, it has developed more 
recenrly among faculties, though it has long been used by support 
staff employees, its effect on institutional quality is still uncertain, 
if hotly debated. Several things are, however, clear, (a ) The debate 
will continue, and tlie verdict about the effects of collective 
bargaining on the academic enterprise remains in question, {h) 
Collective bargaining as a process is both legitimate and within the 
rigliis of faculties tt) pursue, (c ) Both institutional admini.strators 
and faculty leaders are relatively unversed in the proce.ss, com- 
pared witli other sectors, and should take pains to prepare them- 
selves well if collective bargaining is ct)ntemplated. id) Collective 
bargaining is a highly serious step in faculty-administration rela- 
tions, and those in institutions where bargaining is in the offing 
shouki closely examine tlie experience in other institutions where 
faculties l^argain collect i\ely to see what changes in relationships 
may occur. .And ie ) Both the administration arid faculty in an 
institution with collective Ixirgaining will be unfaithful to their 
l^imary ol^ligation — the conduct of high-c]uality teaching, re- 
search, aiul sL*r\ ice — if tliey incorporate in their negotiated 
contracts provisions that impede fulfillment t)f that obligation. 



Agenda for 
the Future 



The Luntituied ueltare :)t the I'nired States is tieel inextrkMbly to its 
liiglier educauon institutions. Strong colleges and uni\ersjiies are 
integral ro the nation s vigor- economically, culturally, even 
s[^iritu.ill\ In an increasingly knowledge-based society, the im- 
portance ot that relationship can only grow. Recent decades have 
witnessed sluiip exfvinsion m college enrollments, institutional 
fnidgets. jiid Liiiiversitv research ;ictu ities. Tins growth has been 
n«) act idem, since complex technical societies need equally com- 
plex hi.uher ei.hica(!(>nal resources Prcsperit\ in such societies 
rests upon healttu' c( )lk'ges and uni\ers»ties. 
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The CoinmissiDiV.s focused agenda for coiitinuf d qualitatwc 
growth is reasonable and actionable. It calls upon every campus 
administrator, board member, and public official to advance 
higher education's welfare and to address strengthei.ing its quality. 
Acting on the Commission's recommendations, higher education 
can attain a greater sense of purpose and forward movement. iMost 
critically, students and society will benefit from this modest but 
firm commitment. 

The National Commi.ssion on Higher Education Issues of- 
fers its recommendations in the firm belief that higher education 
can participate effectively in leadership of the nation and the 
world. Academicians confront in the agenda i)ffered by this report 
significant opportunities to benefit humankind and, at the same 
time, to gain a renewed .sense of direction and dedication for 
themselves. 
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Mr. Simon. Thank you very much and all three formal state- 
ments will be entered into the record. 
Dr. Millard. 

STATEMKNT OF RICHARD MILLARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE 
COUNCIL ON FOSTSECONDARY ACCREDITATION 

Mr. MiLij\iii). Thank you very much. My full statement is availa- 
ble to you. I think I had better back up a little and talk about the 
nature of accreditation, what it does, what the Council does, and 
then react to some aspects of the Carnegie report. 

First, I would like to start by. saying that accreditation is the pri- 
mary communal self-regulatory means of academic and profession- 
al educational quality assessment. 

It is, as the Carnegie report points out, a crucial part of academic 
and professional governance. Accreditation as a status is granted to 
an educational institution or program that has been found by its 
peers, including professional and public representatives, to meet 
stated criteria bearing on educaticrtial quality and accomplishment. 

Accreditation as a process has two fundamental purposes: To cer- 
cify the quality of an institution pr program and to assist in the 
further improvement of such quality. What accreditation attests to 
is that an institution or a program has clearly defined an educa- 
tionally appropriate objective, that it maintains conditions under 
which their achievement reasonably can be expected, that it ap- 
pears, in fact, to be accomplishing them substantially, and that it 
can be expected to continue to do so. 

There are two types of accreditation, as has already been pointed 
out. Institutional and specialized or programmatic, Institutional ac- 
creditation is carried out by accrediting associations which are na- 
tional or regional in scope. It focuses on an institution as a whole, 
and thus gives attention not only to the educational program, but 
to such areas as effective management and administrative 
strength, enlightened personnel policies, financial and physical re- 
sources, student i>ersonnel services^ and consumer protection. 

COPA recognizes 13 institutional accrediting bodies, including 
the nine regional commissions, and four national institutional ac- 
crediting bodies which accredit special types of separate institu- 
tions: business, trade and technical, home study, and Bible. 

Specialized accreditation is carried out by accrediting associ- 
ations within specific professional or occupational fields. Special- 
ized accrediting associations accredit programs or schools in com- 
plex, institutionally accredited institutions which prepare profes- 
sionals, technicians, or members of special occupations, and in 
some cases, single-purpose, freestanding professional schools in 
these areas, in fact, m a gooid many cases. 

Through their relations to professional associations, they are 
able to provide not only assurance that thf» program is educational- 
ly sound, but also that it is relevant to the current practices in the 
field. COFA recognizes 37 specialized associations. 

Now, the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation is an integral 
part of the total self-regulatory process. It is a voluntarv organiza- 
tion of accrediting associations and national |K)stsecondary educa- 
tional organisations designed to carry out three objectives. The 
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first is to recognij^e accrediting associations that accredit institu- 
tions and programs on the basis of demonstrated need and specified 
standards. 

The second is to provide national leadership and understanding 
in speaking for accreditation, and the third is to provide services to 
the accrediting associations, the educational institutions and the 
public, by assisting and improving the general accrediting process, 
as vvell as the policies and practices of recognized accrediting asso- 
ciations, facilitating coordination among accrediting associations, 
and encouraging and conducting research relating to understand- 
ing and improvement of accreditation. 

The Council consists of a board of 15 elected and 4 ex officio 
members, and 3 assemblies: An Assembly of Institutional Ac- 
crediting Bodies; an Assembly of Specialized Accrediting Bodies; 
and an Assembly of National Postsecondary Ekiucation Organiza- 
tions. 

The Council is the primary means of providing self-regulatory ac- 
countability of the accrediting community to the academic and pro- 
fessional communities and the general public. The Council's func- 
tions are broader and differ considerably from the Federal recogni- 
tion process carried out by the Secretary. The latter is primarily 
related to determination of institution and programmatic eligibility 
for Federal funds. 

Over the past 2 years, the relations between the Council and the 
Department of Education, including the eligibility and agency eval- 
uation staff, have been cordial and cooperative. 

Secretary Bell and Mr. Richard Rowe have encouraged and rein- 
forced this cooperation. We strongly believe, as Dr. Peltason has 
pointed out, that nongovernmental voluntary accreditation of insM- 
tutions should continue to be a mpjor condition of institutional eli- 
gibility for Federal funds. 

The self-regulatory mechanism of accreditation not onlv insur€»s 
that quality judgments are made by qualified peers in the public 
interest, but is in harmony with the national emphasis on in- 
creased self-regulation in contrast to governmental regulation. 

Mr. Simon. Dr. Millard, I hate to interrupt you. We, unfortunate- 
ly, are going to have in about 28 minutes a meeting of our full com- 
mittee. We are going to enter the rest of your statement in the 
record. 

[The prepared statement of Richard Millard follows:] 

EXKCUTIVK SUMMAKY OK TflSTiMONY KOR THE SuBCOMMITrKK ON POSTSECONDAKY 
AcCRFniTATION BY RiCHARll M. MiLLARI) 

1. Accreditation is tho primary communal 8elf-regulatory means of academic and 
professional educational quality assessment and enhancement. Accreditation attests 
that an institution or program has educationally appropriate objectives, maintains 
conditions for their attainment, is accomplishing them substantially, and can be .ex- 
pected to continue to do so. 

2. There are two types of accreditation and accrediting dissociations: (1) institution- 
al, which focuses on an institution as a whole including fiscal integrity, administra- 
tive strength, student services and consumer protection and, (2) spcoializ^, which 
concentrati?s on sixjcific occupational and professional fields in accnniited institu- 
tions. 

3. The Council on Pc^tsecondary Accreditation (COPA) is a voluntary organization 
of accrediting associations and national higher education organizations desijs^ncd to 
U) recognize accrediting associations, (2) servo as a national focus and voice for ac- 
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creditation, and (3) asQisi in improving accrediting processes and standards and co- 
ordinating the activities of accrediting associations. 

4. Voluntary accreditation should continue to be a major condition of eligibility 
for federal funds. Government involvement should be limited to eligibility for feder- 
al funds and should not be broadened to more extensive oversight of accrediting ac- 
tivities. 

5. The Carnegie report is on target in recognizing the critical role of accreditation 
in academic governance and of specialized accreditation in maintaining excellence 
in the quality of the professions they serve. It rightly calls on all senior college offi- 
cials to participate actively both in institutional and specialized accreditation. The 
report's contention that institutional accrediting bodies neglect undergraduate edu- 
cation is open to question. The important role of national as well as regional institu- 
tional accrediting bodies should be taken into account in considering institutional 
accreditation and its uses. 

. 6. The report tends to over-generalize the "threat" of specialized accrediting asso- 
ciations to the "the integrity of the campus" and overlooks the increasing use of 
educational outcomes by specialized associations in determining i^ucational quality. 
It does, however, reinforce COPA's concerns and activities in encouraging coordinate 
ed visits and information sharing, 
k 7. Institutions can and do inform COJPA of problems and COPA has procedures for 
their investigation and resolution. Third party testimony including testimony from 
institutions are utilized in the recognition process— thus fulfilling the spirit of the 
Carnegie recommendation on appeals. 
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' rUKPAUKD STATKMBNTOK RifHARI) M. MlIXAKln KxKCUTIVE DiHKCTOU, 

THK Council on Posi^econdauy Acvufc:i)n'ATU)N 
I as Richard Millard, President of the Council on Foistsecondary Accreditation. 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear bufore the Committee on behalf of the 
constituent members of the Councilt These include 50 recognized institutional 
and specialised accrediting associations, 7 institutionally based higher 
education organizations, and through these members the 4100 accredited insti- 
tutions in the United States. 

Accreditation plays a crucial role in assessing whether an institution or 

program has ficccpted and is carrying out its commitment to quality and in 

providing incentives to encourage quality enhancement • Accreditation is the * 

primary communal self-regulatory means of academic and professional educational 

quality assessment* It is, as the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 

Teaching report. The Control of The Campus , points out, a crucial part of 

academic and professional self-governance. Accreditation as a status is 

granted to an educational institution or program that has been found by its 

peers, including professional andj)ublic representatives, to meet stated 

criteria bearing on educational quality and accomplishment. Accreditation 

as a process has two fundamental purposes: to certify the quality of an 

institution or program and to assist in the further improvement of such 

quality. As an activity accreditation can be described as the members of 

the academic and professional coranunity working together to develop and 

validate standards, to assess the adequacy of their operations in the light 

of these, and to offer peer Judgment and guidance to assure students and 

the general public of cue integrity and quality of education offered. 

/ 
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What accreditation attests to is that an Ins^titution or program has clearly 
defined and educationally appropriate objectives, that it maintaiiis cunditiono 
under which their achievement reasonably cau be expected* that it appears in 
fact to be accomplishing them substantially, and that it can be expected to 
continue to do Accreditation is accomplished through accrediting assoc- 
iations which cinsiat of institutions, programs, professional groups and their 
representatives, plus representatives of the public. The process of accvedi* 
tat ion involves goal definition, self-study, peer review and judgment by the 
appropriate accrediting, commission, board, or committee. 

There are two types of accreditation and accrediting associations, institutional 
and specialized or programmatic. Institutional accreditation is carried out by 
Institutional accrediting associations which arc national or regional in scope. 
Institutional accreditation focuses on an institution .as a whole and thus gives 
attention not only to the educational program but to such areas as effective 
management and administrative strength, enlightened personnel policies, 
financial and physical resources, student personnel services, and consumer 
protection. The Council on Postsecondary Accreditation recognizes 13 institu- 
tional accrediting bodjies including the 9 regional consnissiona and 4 national 
institutional accreditii1)|.i;LUili«a^hich accredit special types of separate 
institutions (business » trade and tecltnlcal, home study and bible). 



Specialized accreditation is carried out by accrediting associations within 
specific professional or occupational fields which usually are closely related 
not only to the educational programs and to the professional associations in 
these areas. SpccJ.ali2ed accrediting associations accredit programs or schools 
in complex Institutions which prepare professionals, technicians, or members 
of special occupations and in some cases single purpose fvee-standing 
professional schools in these areas. Specialized associations require that 
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Che programs they evaluate, except for frcu-»tanding schools, be part of ati 
institutionally accredited college or university. Through their relations 
to professional associations they are able to provide not only assurance that 
the prograa is educationally sound but also that it is relevant to current 
practices in the field. The Council on Postsecondary Accreditation recognizes 
37 specialized associations. 



The Council on Post secondary Accreditation is an integral part of the total 
self«-regulatory process* It is a voluntary organization of accrediting 
associations and national postsecondary educational organizations designed 
to carry out three objectives: the first is to recognize accrediting assoc* 
iations that accredit postsecondary institutions and programs on the basis 
of clGmonstrated need and specified criteria related to accreditii^g policies 
and practices. The second is to provide national leadership and understanding 
in speaking for accreditation. The third is to provide service to the 
accrediting associations, postsecondary educational institutions and the 
public by assisting in improving the general accrediting process as well as 
the policies and practices of recognized accrediting associations, facll- 
ieating coordination among accroditing association, and encouraging ^and 
conducting research relating to the understanding and icproveraent of 
accreditation. 



The Council consists of three assemblies: an Assembly of Institutional 
Accrediting Bodies; an Assembly of Speciali;5cd Accrediting Bodies; and an 
Assembly of National Postsecondary Educational Organizations. It is 
governed by a Board with IS merabers elected by the Aoseiablies except, for 
members at large and public merabers, who are nofnlnated by the Asaenblles 
but elected by the Board, and U ex-officio Kcnbers including the chainaan 
of the three Assemblies and the President of the Council* Tho 9 members 
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of the crucial recognition coaaittee* with the exception of the chainun» are 
non'board sembere indudins 2 public meabera noainated by the Asscabllea aad 
elected the Board* 



The Council vaa foraed in 1975 D^*t!)f aerger of the National Cooftiaaioa on 
Accrediting and the Federation of Regional Accrediting Coosaisaiona on Higher 
Education. One reaeon for the aerger was the realization that to inaure the 
integrity and atrength of accreditation the accrediting and higher education 
coamunitiea auat work together through aelf^regulation to iaprove the 
accrediting proceaa and to apply cons»n high etandarda to* the recognition 
of meaber accrediting associationa. The Council ia the priaary meana of 
providing self-regulatory accountability of the accrediting coonunity to the 
acadcaic and professional comaunitiea and to the general public. 

The Council's functions are broader and differ considerably froa the federal 
recognition process carried out by the Secretary. The latter is primarily 
related to deteraination of institutional and progrannatic eligibility for 
federal funds. I aa happy to report; that over the last two yeara the re- 
lationship between the Council and the Departaent of Education, including 
the Eligibility and Agency Evaluation Staffs has been cordial and cooperative. 
Secretary Bell and Hr. Richard Rowe have encouraged a^d reinforced thia 
cooperation. ^ / 
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We strongly believe that non-governmoutal voluntary accreditation of institu* 
tions should continue to be a major condition of institutional eligibility 
for federal funds. This assures that federal funds go to institutions that 
meet the quality requirements of the academia community. The self-regulatory 
mechanisa of accreditation not only insures that quality judgaents are oade 
by qualified peers in the public interest and is highly cost effective but 
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it in hamony vith the 'national cmphaiit on increased aelf-regulation la 
contrast to govcmaental regulation. It ia inportant that government In- 
volveaent be limited to eligibility for federal funds and not be broadened 

to sore extensive oversight of accrediting activities. 

> 

Accreditation is carried out by literally hundreds of volunteers acrosa the 
country. While it has its problems, on the whole, it has worked well in the 
service of the acadeAic cowBunity and the nation. We are, however, concerned 
with strengthening accreditation in every way possible. The report of the 
Carnegie Foundation on the governance of hlj^^^er education is timely and in 
many ways will help to facilitate the work of the accrediting associations 
and the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. Its recognition of the 
critically important role of accreditation in^cadcmic goveroance ia most 
welcome, as is its atatement in relation to specialized aocreditation that 
"we share their interest in maintaining excellence in the quality of the 
professions they serve". Where abuses occur ill any form of accreditation 
they must be corrected and wo are committed to work with the accrediting 
associations and the national higher educational associations to identify 
and correct these. The admonition that "senior officials at all colleges 
and universities should fully support their accrediting associations and 
participate actively in their work*' has the full endorsement of the 
accrediting community and is crucial to the strengthening of accreditation 
in all itttyforma. There ia evidence, however, that there is currently 
considerably >ore such Involvement of major institutions than the report 
would suggest. Wtheif, the report does not adequately recognize that this 
call for involvement is or should be as applicable to specialized as to 
institutional accreditation. Wliile specialized accrediting associations 
include members of the professions and their associations, in every case 
their accrediting commissions and visiting teams also include educators 
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and institutional representatives. 

The report suggests that Institutiona^accrediting associations have 
neglected undergraduate education. The factls that 62. ZX oi regionally 
a^.credited institutions are undurgiaduate only and another 23.22 offer 
baccalaureate and nasters programs only. aU of the regional cooaisslona 
assess the adequacy of curriculum in the light of institutional mission. 
Not to take into acc^ount nnlquynesa of nission would be to negate 
lesitlmate diversity and to impose the very interference in the prerog- 
atives of Institutions in curriculuni devoloprKint to which the Carnegie 
report as a whole to eloquently and rifcjhtly objecta. 

The report should have noted that in addition to the reytonal Cowmlssions 
the four national institutional accrediting bodies that carry out equally 
effective accrodltinR activities In their respectlvo ureas KU8t be taken 
into account In any eonsiderationa of Institutional accreditation and its 
uses* 

* 

That regional and other Institutional accrt'ditlng bodies should hold ineti- 
tut ions aciountable for Rood managtaent , tmliahtened personnel policies, 
t'duratlonal rt»sults and cunsuD3t;r protection as tiie report rccomv'nds Is 
cUsir, Howov.fr, to make this as a recommendation ovcv looks the fact that 
they do so now. All of tht-ae factors are currently Included in institu- 
tional accrediting criteria. Perhaps the recommendation might well be that 
emphasis on these factors Hhould be furth<»r atrengthened, but what is now 
bluing done ni'ods to be r(»t:oj»nl7'.ed . 
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That there have been instances of overly specific and Intrusive rGquircrounts 
by specialized accrediting associations* even caycs where the interests of 
the professions have dominated over concern with the campus as a whole, would 
bo hard to deny» However, to imply that all or most specialized accreditation 
"threatens the integrity of the taiapus" is in fact a generalissation that 
would be difficult to justify or document. Xt is also true that the number 
of specialized accrediting associations has increased over the past thirty 
years but this is a function of an increasing number of professions and 
occupations where Issues of public welfare, health, safety and need for 
assurance of profuse lonal competence arc matters of academic and public 
concern. In fact the nunjber of specialized accrediting ansoclations rec- 
ognised by tKe Council on Postsecondary Accreditation has decreased from 39 
in 1977 to 37 today. The associations in the Assembly of Specialized 
Accrediting Bodies not only are cognizant of the problems but in cooperation 
with the Council are addressing them. 

In a nuEiber of areas Involving specialissed accreditation the report reinforces 
efforts currently underway and we wolcorae this reinforcement. • In relation to 
instltutlona] Integrity and autonomy the COPA recognition criteria specify 
that an accrediting assouiatlun (1) "develops and Interprets Its criteria to 
allow *ind encourage institutional freedom and autonomy" and (2) "examines 
and evaluates Institutions or programs in relation to operational i;oala of 
the total Inatltutlon and to educational outcomes". COPA Is working with the 
accrediting associations to Insure more effective compliance with each. Major 
Hteps have been taken by the specialized and Institutional associations to 
enr.oura^»e intoragfucy cooperation and coordination, but to be effective thla 
ali.o roqulres Institutional cooperation. It lihould be nddL-d th*.: .some of the 
hpecfallzed acert-dltlng asaoclatluns not only have under ?5tudy but are making 
KuhNtantlal progrerts \n the further utilization of educational (Uitcomes In 
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determining educational quality. 



Oiw of the recoTOncMidations of th« report calls on the Council on Postsucondary 
Accreditdtionyo organize nnd mainf.ain an appeals process to, resolve conflicts 
when an institution belicvi^s it has been unfairly treated by nn accrediting 
assocliition. Cuifontly each recognized accredttinc association as a condition 
of recognition must and does have a fully df^veloped and adequate appeals 
procedure of its own. COPA obviously is not the foium for any quaal-Judicial 
review of individual accrediting decisions. However, the Council fulfills 
the. intent of the recocunendation. It has s formal complaint proceduro for 
Instltuticny which provides for review and resolution. Institutions not only 
may but do frequently report to the Council problems they have with the 
accreditation process. During the recognition process third^party toatimony 
is solicited and any institution may submit such testimony on which the 
association may comment but wliich is taken into account in the recognition 
review. Further, the Council is currently considering tho possibility of 
developing a system whereby each institution may send evaluations of 
accrediting activities both to the accrediting association and to the Counc^fT 
Most accrediting associations Including all of the reglonals now provide 
for evaluative reviews. Finally, the higher education organizations in the 
Assembly of National Postsecondary Educational Organizations provide an 
additional Inntitutlonal point of view in the determinations of the Council. 
Thus I there io no danger of Institutional concerns going unrepresented or 
being left our of account. 

In sun-jaary, the thrust of the recommendations in the Carnegie report on the 
whole are t Imply and ht?lpful and call attention to the importance of 
accreditation. Svime are already being carried out; others add to or 
stimulate discussion of the issues; and sooie need to be viewed In the light 
of w»at han already been accomplished. 

Again, I want to L-xpres« my appreciation for the opportunity of testifying 
before the Conunittee. I sincerely believe that the future quality, health, 
and integciry of poatsecondary edur.atlon in this country is Intimately 
related to the ef fectlvenosfl of the communal »t'lf-rt>gulntory .lii.spssnn-nt 
aad enhancement of quality which Is voluntary. non-Bovernmuntnl accreditation. 
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^Mr. Simon. I think in order to make this a fruitful discussion, I 
would like to move, if we could, to questions. . , • . 

So, I understand where we are, I read just the other day m the 
"Chronicle of Higher Education" where Boston University has—its 
journalism school has lost, or I am not sure whether it is voluntary 
or what, but they are losing their accreditation. 

Now, No. 1, does the Federal Government— I recognize that we 
have to, through the accrediting agencies, recognize the school, but 
does the Federal Government, No. 1, recognize that journalism as- 
sociation in addition to the overall association; and No. 2, how does 
something like that impact on Boston University, and hov/ is the 
Federal Government involved there? 

Mr. Millard. I cannot tell you whether in that particular case 
that specialized accrediting agency is on the list or not. 

Mr. BoYER. It is, 

Mr. Millard. It is? . 

Mr. BoYER. In the back of our report, Mr. Chairman, page 9d, ap- 
pendix A, you will see the list of these associations that are on the 
Secretary's list of approved accrediting bodies, and eenie, minee, 
minee, mo. 

Mr. Simon. At 24, 1 see. , .. , x. 

Mr. BoYER. Twenty-four is the Accrediting Council on education 
and journalism and mass communications, which I think almost 
without exception would be a subunit within a regionally accred- 
ited institution. 

It 18 a clear example of where I think we have made accrediting 
the accrediting bodies, rather than asking what is the threshold ac- 
tivity by which we have to insure that an institution is legitimatel- 
\y able to receive Federal funds. 

Make the point in your own example. Suppose the journalism 
school at BU does not get accredited? Does that mean Boston Uni- 
versity is now not eligible to get student aid, or to get grants from 
the Departmeiit of Defense? The answer is "No." 

Yet, we have been partner in giving that organization license 
from the Secretary to carry out its mission. It could still do it, but 
the point is we have added a Federal authority, and a Federal stat- 
ure to that, what I consider to be voluntary effort. 

Mr. Peltason. Can I just make a comment about that? 

Mr. Simon. Yes. . „ ^. 

Mr. Peltason. As an example, very briefly, because one ot the 
most distinguished journalist schools in the country recently re- 
fused to be accredited by a journalism association. The issuo was 
the salary of the professors. The president of the institution took 
the position that the issue before the journalism accrediting team 
are these good professors, not only the rich professors. 

By refusing to give them the information, they were not accred- 
ited. That is a very distinguished school and in this particular case, 
its reputation is so f;reat that it did not make any difference, and 
becausf^ of the first amendment, journalists are not licensed. 

However, if you have a licensed profession and they should ask 
the same question, the institution would be at a greater disadvan- 
tage because if it refused to be accredited because it thought it was 
an improper intrusior into the autonomy of the institution, its 
graduates might then suffer a disadvantage because they might not 
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be able to stand for the bar exam, or the county exam, or some 
other kmd of oxam. 

That is where licensing and accreditation get mixed. 

Mr. Simon. Yes; go ahead, Dr. Millard. 

Mr. Millard. I think, though, you have to keep two or three 
thmgs m mmd. It may well be the case that journalism is one of 
our recognized agencies and one of the recognized agencies by the 
Commissioner. I think the issue, though, that has to be kept in 
mind m looking at special accreditation is pointed out by the Car- 
negie report, where it says, "We share their interest in maintain- 
/ing exce lence in the quality of the professions they serve " 

I think It would be a mistake to prejudge the journalism situa- 
tion or a number of the others You asked earlier about how ac- 
creditation, or I think Mr. Packard did, about how accreditation 
takes place and who establishes the standards? 

I am not in the position of attempting to defend journalism or 
aiijjone else at this particular point, but the way the accrediting a.s- 
sociations work, and they go back hi.storically even further than 
the regional associations, it is through a cooperative effort between 
the members of the profession and the institutions and programs 
involved. Iheir concern is with the adequacy of the program in 
light of two things: One, its quality within the institution; and two. 
Its effectiveness m preparing people for the profession. 

I think this has to be kept very clearly in mind. I am not sug- 
gesting that It is necessarily the function of the Secretary to recog- 
nize them. But I think to understand the importance of specialized 
accreditation is very important. 

Mr Simon. If I can interrupt, I do not think the question is 
whether tn IS association is doing a good job or a bad job, and my 
assumption is that they are doing a good job, and that generally 
their suggestions are good suggestions. 

The question really is, should the Federal Government be in- 
volved in recognizing this kind of an association? Now, in some 
cases, to use the case you used, Dr. Boyer, in the school of podiatry, 
you almost have to get into a very specialized kind of a thing and 
the federal Government has no choice. 

Mr. Millard, Incidentally, it was chiropractic. 

Mr. Simon Yes; and there are other examples, but I guess my 
instinct IS, No. 1, no journalism at either Northwestern or Boston 
University is going to lose their student aid because of the lack of 
accreditation, or that is the assumption I make anyway; is that cor- 

TGCt • 

Mr. BoYKR. That is correct, 

J^'^*'. Millard. Right. 

R'lr. Pklta.son Yes, it is, sir. 

Mr. Simon OK. So, that there is a question of how much good it 
(lot s in the first place. Second, there is a question of whether we 
ought to be involved in that kind of minutia at the Federal level It 
get.s to Steve Gunderson's earlier question. 

Mr. Boyer. That is why. if I might say. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me the question before tho committee, if I may be so bold at 
least from the Federal rule is, what is the minimum obligation that 
should be taken here to protect and wiiere do we go beyond that 
and engage ourselves in becoming the approver of all accrediting 
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agencies, whether or not^they are essential in establishing eligibil- 
ity for Federal funds. 

That is an important line that I think provides a threshold for 
debate and I have to tell you that from my experience, and I am 
not speaking of people who are ill-willed, but that operation within 
government has determined its mission to be the approval of all 
Bodies that wish to be recognized as accrediting bodies, irrespective 
of whether they are essential to perform that threshold function of 
protecting eligibility for student funds. 

That, to me, is a very important distinction to be drawn and as 
you just said, this has nothing to do with whether a given accredit- 
ing association is doing a good job or not doing a good job. In fact, I 
do not even think that should be a discussion for a Federal agency, 
save are we fmding a way to sort out the good institutions from the 
bad ones who get tne Federal money. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Boyer, in your remarks, you indicated, you 
drew in the delinquency issue on loans and so forth. Are you sug- 
gesting that accreditation is or is there a criteria for accreditation 
on an institutional basis of whether or not the institution has paid 
back government loans and what the delinquency rate of their stu- 
dent loans in existence might be? 

Were you trying to equate that delinquency or bad character 
with the fact that they were or were not accredited. Is there a con- 
nection? 

Mr. Boyer. As I was suggesting even under the best of efforts ac- 
cording to the current criteria, when you have an accredited col- 
lege, you still do not give the Administrator here in Washington 
any assurance that he is off the hook in terms of whether they are 
going to use that money well. 

So, we^have here a problem of whether even minimum criteria 
involving ^^ Federal agency is going to give protection and I illus- 
trated the f!:tjt that all of the colleges that I know of that had high 
default rates, including some that had 89- and 85* and 90-percent 
default, had at least one accredited recognition which causes the 
Commissioner -and Secretary to sleep well at night and say, ''Well, 
they are accredited, no more defaults.'* 

Well, that is just not the case, the point being that in the end, 
good administration still means you have to monitor performance. 
Now, we have talked in our report about whether regional accredit- 
ing, and I point to you. Jack, whether the institutions should not 
be asking the same kinds of questions when they regionally accred- 
it that the Secretary has to ask when he is accountable to you. 

Namely, do you have default rates and why? Do you have affirm- 
ative action? If you do not, why? Those are the Federal concerns, 
but ironically most of the criteria that we use now to establish eli- 
gibility for accreditation, and I must say most of the criteria used 
by the regional bodies to accredit, do not come to terms with the 
accountability standards that the Federal agencies are concerned 
about. 

Th^re are primarily two: Fiscal accountability and equity in 
terms of treatment of individuals. 

Mr. Coleman. I would like to hear from the gentleman from 
COPA. then- 
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Mr. Mii<LARD. I think you have to make an important distinction. 
At the present time, all of the regional agencies do, and the institu- 
tional agencies, do look at a series of things. They look at the fiscal 
integrity, at the administrative strength, at the personnel services, 
at the adequacy of the structure for handling these issues. 

Now there is an important distinction that has to be drawn in 
terms of day-to<lay policing in this respect. The accrediting agency, 
by the nature of the case, cannot do that. If there are adequate 
complaints and so on, or if there are complaints, the accrediting 
agency can go back in, but accreditation is carried out by a system 
of volunteers, the staffs are relatively small, there is a tremendous 
amount of time that is devoted to it. 

, The accrediting associations do look carefully at the conditions 
which would be desirable and essential if the institution is to carry 
through its fiscal and other commitments. 

What it probably cannot do is engage in a detailed audit of the 
records. This is something that is not within the function of the ac- 
crediting association. Each of the accrediting associations do, how- 
ever, at the time of accreditation, or at the time of review, ask for 
a complete audit of the institution, fiscally as well as otherwise. 

In this sense, the associations, even in relationship to affirmative 
action, do not have as a part of the accrediting agency function, the 
authority to insist on a specific formula and so on. In every case, 
the regionals do look, among other things, at the structure of the 
fairness of employment within the institution. \ 

Now this is a different thing from saying that the accrediting \ 
agencies should police on a continuous basis. This they cannot do. \ 
They can assure, however, at least offer reasonable assurance, that \ 
the structure is such that it is conducive to effective management. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Kogovsek. 

Mr. Kogovsek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For anybody on the panel, I guess this has been a subconscious 
fear that I have had over the years that accrediting agencies have 
been used to control small versus large. 

Let me explain what I mean about that. It seems to me that 
some of the large institutions. State institutions, whether they are 
in Colorado or California or wherever, have an easier time of get- 
ting accredited year after year than some of the small institutions. 
I guess funding comes in here. 

Is my fear warranted at all? 

Mr. Peltason, I understand your fear, but I do not think the evi- 
dence can support it. There are 3,000 colleges and universities of 
all sizes, of all different philosophies, public, private, some tradi- 
tional, some experimental, and that is where accreditation, I think, 
is adapted to America's kind of higher education and pluralistic 
system. 

It is not perfect, it gets charged both with having too rigid stand- 
ards and then in the next breath, not havlig sufficient standards. 
But I do not think there is any evidence. I think it is probably ac- 
curate to say that an institution of international fame and distinc- 
tion will be subject to less detailed scrutiny than a brand new one 
just starting cut with nontraditional experimental modes, but it 
seems to me that that is a reasonable assumption to make. 
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Mr. KoGovsKK. Let me just ask Dr. Boyer, as part of your report, 
you contend that higher education professionals are not taking ac- 
creditation seriously enough. Do you have any statistics on what 
percentage of individuals in academia actually participate in the 
accreditation process? 

Mr. Boyer, No, I do not. I am sorry. Mr. Millard may know more 
about that than I, but it does give me an opening to make the fol- 
lowing point. While I have tried, on this occasion, to explain what I 
thought might be more appropriate limits on Government involve- 
ment, the weight of our document is to say to the higher education 
community, this is an obligation you must take more seriously. 

That is the overriding weight, so there is a two-sided debate here. 
I feel stronglv that there should be a sharper focus here in Wash- 
ington as to how accreditation is assessed, but the flip side of that 
is universities and colleges and accrediting associations had better 
step up to the implications. 

To comment on Mr. Millard's point, if we are not able to tell the 
Secretary of Education that we can, through accreditation, hold in- 
stitutions accountable for defaults, if we cannot say that we are 
going to see to it that they are clear and effective in their affirma- 
tive action, I see no other response except that the Federal officer 
will have to give his own oversight which I think has in it seeds of 
great danger. 

To answer your question, our interviews suggested that especial- 
Iv senior academic officers— I mean by that, ranking college presi- 
dents and the like—are not as active as they once were and this 
has tended to, in my judgment, diminish the significance and th6 
importance of self-policing. 

I believe the importance of self-policing has to come from the 
most outstanding university and college leaders in the country so it 
says to the Nation, we can manage our own affairs. I have a feeling 
if we do not njake that statement, then clearly the officers who 
report to you are going to have to figure out ways to do it on their 
own. 

Dick may know more about the percentage of participation 
than I, 

Mr. MiLLAHD. I would certainly agree with Dr. Boyer on the im- 
portance of the involvement of chief executive officers of the major 
institutions, as well as the lesser institutions. I think it would be 
fair to say that there are some institutions that have not accepted 
the responsibility in the past. 

I think on the other hand, I can point to the effective involve- 
ment of many institutions, both through their own regional associ- 
ations and through the Council. If you look at the membership of 
the Council board, if you look at the membership of the Middle 
States Commission on Higher Education Institutions, I think you 
will find heavy representation from major institutions. 

Mr. Peltason. If I may say, Mr. Chairman, it is not as heavy as 
It should be, but it is getting better. That is, our national commis- 
sion made the .same point, the Association of Governing Boards' 
publication, and it is now getting established that if you want to 
make the case that the community has to regulate itself, then that 
!s the professional responsibility of everybody including the most 
distinguished and most experienced. 

SO 
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Mr. KoGovsKK, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Simon, Mr, Packard. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I have just one ques- 
tion. 

You based a good deal of your concern on the premise that there 
have been abuses through the Department. Could not those same 
abuses also exist in a self-regulated program? Where is the tie-in 
v/ith your proposal with a self-policing system of your Council to 
the Federal Government or to the Department of Education? 

Is there any tie-in back to the Department in terms of regula- 
tions that this Council would have to follow? 

Mr, BoYKR. Yes, thank you. The first point I want to make is 
that the Secretary, and prior to that the Commissioner, for a long 
time has already, delegated to a volunteer body. He does not go to 
the campus, he trusts the regionals. So we already once are re- 
moved. 

I think it is not stretching it too much to say that now there is 

• an interagency voluntary accrediting body, the Council on Postsec- 
ondary Accreditation, and thj^t body might become increasingly the 
vehicle by which the Secretary carries out his legal mandate of 
oversight. 

Now the question is, and you are* asking, what might be the 
tissue that would connect here? We do not speak to that in our 
report and I think it is absolutely the nub question, 

I should think it would be possible to establish perhaps a public/ 
private panel that would allow both the Office of the Secretary and 
the Council to work collaboratively in developing criteria, and then 
have periodic oversight at the Federal level to see t\\9 extent to 

• which the process is functioning, but stop short of having the Sec- 
retary, in effect, become involved in the step-by-step arrangement. 

Now to some extent, that does perhaps still keep the Department 
close in but I think stops short of the arrangement now, which ac- 
cording to the Secretary's testimony, involves the Federal agency 
in recognizing what he says are "the 77 components, 47 organiza- 
tions, including 13 commissions, 64 other bodies," 

It just seems to me that we do not have the machinery to do it, 
the wisdom to do it, and when it is all over, it does not achieve the 
end that was intended. 

Coming back to the other arrangement, we are asking in our 
report, and maybe this is the broader response to your question, 
are we at a point in governance, a very unhappy word, where, in 
fact, we need to think of some public/private mechanisms more for- 
mally organized in which we can negotiate issues In which public 
interest and private effort are to be carried out? 

I think that we need to think more carefully of that. Other coun- 
tries feel a bit more comfortable with a public/ private engagement. 
I think we have seen this so brittly, it is either/or. I do not believe 
that is true here. As Secretary Bell said, this is a point where two 
interests are engaged. Mow can we have public oversight witU- 
maximum private effort? 

As an example, in our report we suggest that perhaps the time 
has come for the National Academy of Sciences to join with the 
Federal Government in a standing oversight hearing on tension 
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points regarding research, such as DNA, such as use of human sub- 
jects. 

Can we establish what already goes on, on an ad hoc basis, give 
It some kind of credibility? I think it would be possible to create a 
kind of ongoing forum in which the public accountability and the 
private machinery could negotiate the ground rules with credibil- 
ity, and we would keep testing that experiment. 

But I do think, Mr. Chairman, it is in a sense the essential ques- 
tion at the practical level. 

Mr. Peltason. Could I just comment very briefly. I think we 
have to again distinguish between determining which institutions 
ought to be accredited and which ought to be eligible for Federal 
funds. 

Secretary has the responsibility of doing that, and there is a 
difference between a prior decision and then policing it. Any insti- 
tution that is not collecting the loans or violating any law or cheat- 
ing on the funds ought to be investigated and the Secretary can 
never give up that responsibility for seeing to it that Federal funds 
are honestly, constitutionally, and legally spent. 

That is a separable question from "Is that an accredited institu- 
tion? 

Mr. Millard. And even from general eligibility. 
..vir. Simon. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. OwKNS. J would like to clarify one basic r.oint. Are you 
sjiymg that if an institution is accredited, it is automatically eligi- 
ble or does the Federal Government have its own additional supple- 
mental assessment and evaluation? 

/.^r- Mji'i-ARD. Given the current law, there are three conditions 
ot eligibility. One is that the institution must be authorized to oper- 
ate or chartered in the State in which it exists. The second is that 
it must be accredited by a recognized accrediting agency, one on 
the Commissioner s list or there is the three-letter alternative. 

1 he third one is that it must meet the specific conditions of the 
particular program from which it is receiving funds. This does 
bring the Federal Government back in and I think in a very legiti- 
mate and im[}ortant way. 

Mr. Owens. Does the Federal Government, on that third point, 
always make its own supplemental assessment and evaluation of a 
school, or doGs it rely on accreditation? 

• ^"''-AR"- Dick Rowe, 1 think, could answer this more effec- 
tively than I, but as I understand the way this situation works, you 
attest to the accredited status of the institution and then the spe- 
oitic eligibility is established in light of the unique characteristics 
01 the law in question. 

This is done by a unit within Mr. Rowe's office. 

Mr. BoYER. Could we put it this way, there is no way to become 
eligible for Federal funds without being accredited by one of the 
agencies on the approved list. A given program may have si>eciric 
regulations regarding that program which have to be met, but the 
prior requirement is that you bo accredited. 

Mr. Owens. My question is, How automatic is the eligibility and 
does the Federal Government or the agency of the unit resi>onsible 
conduct its own separate assessment and evaluation as to whether 
or not those two points that you mentioned before can be met— 
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fiscal accountability and personnel administration to meet the re- 
quirements of affirmative action? 

Mr. BoYER. No, 

Mr. Owens. They do not. 

Mr. BoYER. The agency, as I understand your question, the Gov- 
ernment does not inquire, it simply trusts that if you are accred- 
ited, you are a legitimate institution that is obeying the law, you 
can manage your affairs, and you will not be unfair, and all the 
things that Government agencies care about. 

Mr. Miu*ARD. With one exception. As far as the student aid pro- 
gram is concerned, it is followed up by a specific audit of the stu- 
dent aid activities of the institution, which is done by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. OwLNS. Is there anything which prohibits the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its process of certifying or accrediting the accreditors to 
require that they have a strong component which looks at those 
two primary considerations that the Federal Government is con- 
cerned with, affirmative action and fiscal accountability? 

Mr. BoYER. Mr. Owens, that is where, in my judgment, we have a 
big problem. When I was commissioner and I started to inquire 
into criteria, I felt they were very soft and mushy, and they gave 
me no assurance, having gone through the elal>orate procedure, 
that the institutions that were accredited by that body would meet 
the two things I cared about, can they manage the money, and are 
they going to meet equal opportunity and fair practices* 

We were not requiring that in a clear and explicit way of the ac- 
crediting bodies, and although I think it has improved, Dick, I 
agree with you, for a long time even those were not investigated 
with care by those we were frankly empowering. 

Mr. Owens. There was nothing in the law which prohibited you 
from requiring that, was there? 

Mr. BoYER. That is precisely right. 

Mr, Peltason. The law assumes that an institution that is 
accredited is complying with the law. 
Mr. Simon. Mr, Gunderson, 

Mr. Gunderson. Mr, Chairman, in light of the time, just one 
quick question to Dr. Boyer. 
In your testimony on page 6, you make the following statement: 

I/)oking ahead, tensions among departments and disciplines mav incrcaso as 
budgets tighten. In such a climate, professionals on campus may be even more 
tempted to abuse accreditation using the process not to protect the public and pro- 
mote excellence, but to gain leverage in the competition for dollars. 

In your study, is there any indication that that exists today. 

Mr. BoYKR. Yes; indeed so. I must say, just for the record, we did 
not make an institution-by-institution survey. We did sample insti- 
tutions bv call and conversation to get a sense of what was going 
on, and there was no question, although we did not have a longitu- 
dinal study, that on many campuses, with cutbacks in budget, de- 
partments and schools within the universities were organizing 
themselves like pullii|g the wagons into a circle. 

Very often they wjgrre defending their own budgets around the 
claim that we will Iq^e our accreditation, or accreditation is being 
threatened. I do not want to say that all of that was wolf, but I am 
saying that there was a lot of evidence that accreditation increas- 
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ingly is being used for pockets within an institution to establish 
leverage. 

I am just concerned that the Federal Government, even unwrit- 
tingly, not be drawn into what I think will be increasingly a profes- 
sional matter perhaps of high tension. 

Mr. Peltason. Most college presidents would endorse that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Millard. Could I make just one comment. You would have 
to be awfully careful, however, of something else. This may well be 
true under some circumstances, but we are moving into a period of 
extraordinarily tight funds. It may well be the case that there are 
some institutions that have programs that they should not be offer- 
ing at the present time because they do not have the adequate 
fiscal resources to carry these out. ' 

One of the functions which the specialized accrediting associ- ' 
ations do perform is ringing the danger signal when this^ is the 
case. If, for example, you have a law school and you do not have 
adequate funding to allow it to operate effectively, there is a real 
question as to whether you ought to have a law school and there 
may well be a case in which the accrediting agency is one that 
sounds the warning that this is a time when you really ought to 
take a look at whether you should have it or not. 

Mr. Simon. We thank the three of you very, very much for being 
here. 

Mr. BoYER. Just for the record, I think, Mr. Chairman, I said 
'^podiatrist'' instead of ''chiropractors," and I believe that it was 
that organization that caused me problems. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:31 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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HEARINGS ON INSTITUTIONAL ACCREDITATION 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1983 

H E OF Representatives, 
Subcommittee Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon". Paul Simon (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Simon, Harrison, Coleman^ ' 
and Petri. 

Staff present: William A. Blakey, counsel? Maryln L. McAdam, 
legislative assistant; Betsy Brand, minority legislative associate; 
and John Dean, assistant minority counsel. 

Mr. Simon. The Subcommittee ^n Postsecondary Education will 
come to order. I will simply enter niy statement in the record. 

[Opening statement of Chairman Simon follows:] 

Opening Statkment of Hon. Paul Simon, a Representative in Congress From 

THE bTATK OF ILUNOIS AND CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONOARY EDUCA- 
TION 

The Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education today continues its hearing on the 
subject of institutional accreditation. These hearings are intended to focus the Sub- 
committees attention on the accreditation process, the access to and management of 
Federal funds (especially Title IV student afsistance), and the proper role of the 
Federal Government in the determination of institutional accreditation. 

Tuesday s witnesses provided their enlightened opinions and an important body of 
factual information regarding the determination of institutional accreditation under 
present law, the shortcomings of the Department of Education's present procedures 
and how that process might be improved— without sacrificing institutional auton- 
omy and alluring proper management of Federal student aid funds. 
^. v^l^y^ r?^"lS"'shed witnesses should provide another perspective on the issues 
highlighted m The Carnegie Foundation Report "The Control of the Campus— A 
Report on^ the Governance of Higher Education'*. The Subcommittee is pleased to 
welcome Conimissioner Gordon Ambach from New York, and representatives of the 
Southern and North Central regional accrediting associations, and the Association 
of independent Colleges and Schools— which together are responsible for accrediting 
the largest number of colleges, universities and proprietary institutions in America. 
I want to emphasize that our hearings have no specific legislative purpose. We are 
here to learn and I am sure we will. 

I invite any accrediting associations that dfd not have the opportunity to present 
oral testimony to submit their views for the record. I want to include in the record 
at the conclusion of today's testimony an article by the Dean of the School of Tech- 
nical Careers at Southern Illinois University entitled "Training, Retraining and 
Continued Professional Education for Adults'*. Dean Miller's article raises the pros- 
pect of the expanding number of technical career fields and the likelihood that 
more, rather than fewer, areas of specialized accreditation Will be forthcoming. 

Mr. Simon. We are taking a look at accreditation No. 1, to see if 
it is a problem, and No. 2, to see if there are some modifications, 
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either in the statutes or in the administrative procedure that 
should be looked at. 

It is, I think, safe to say that the Carnegie Foundation report, to- 
gether with a few other things, have precipitated these hearings. 
We are pleased to have as our first witness the Honorable Gordon 
M. Ambach, the president of the University of the St^ite of New 
York and the commissioner of education for the State of New York. 

Mr. Ambach. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Simon. Good morning. We are pleased to have you, I^et me 
apologize to you or to any other witness that may be on in another 
20 minutes while I duck out just very briefly to another meeting 
where I have to make an appearance. I will be back, but now will 
turn over the chair to my colleague. 

Pleased to have you here as a witness and look forward to some ^ 
wisdom now. 

STATEMENT OF GORDON M. AMBACH, PREvSIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION, STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Ambach, Thank you very much. Congressman Simon, 
I am Gordon Ambach, president of the University of the State of 
New York and commissioner of education for the State of New ^ 
York. I appreciate very much the opportunity to be with you this 
morning. I have a statement which I have filed with the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Simon. It will be entered in the record, 

Mr. Ambach, I would like to summarize that statement, making 
the pertinent points with respect to a State's experience in accredi- 
tation. The first portion of the testimony outlines a bit of the histo- 
ry of our State's role in accreditation. The second part something 
of the procedures that we use. Third, I would like to comment spe- 
cifically on some of the recommendations in the Carnegie Founda- 
tion report, and then a very brief summary of why we exppct to 
continue in the business of accreditation in the State of New York. 

Responsibility for providing and supervising education, of course, 
is essentially a State and local responsibility. The boafd of regents ^ ' ■ 
of the University of the State of New York has been charged, since 
1784 with the responsibility of governance of all of education in 
New York State, that is, governance with respect to i)ostsecondary 
institutions over all of the public, the independent and the propri- 
etary institutions. 

We have been an accrediting agency since 1784, with almost 199 
years of experience in chartering educational institutions and ap^ 
proving academic programs. The regents have \ycen recognized as 
an accrediting agency by the U^S, Office of Education and then sub^ 
sequently by the Office of Education since 1952, the first time in 
which such accreditation was recognized by that Office, 

Under our law, the regents and then the education department, 
has a specific function for program review, academic program 
review, and for the planning of education in our State, Very cen- . — 
tral to that responsibility, of course, is our concern for the excel- / 
lence of the system in New York State, 
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Under our procedures, we, in fact, accredit programs. There ar^e 
some 15,000 registered programs, each jof which leads to a specific 
authorized degree, which have been registered from 250 different 
degree-granting institutions in our State, 

There are approximately 600 new requests for programs each 
year, which gives you an idea of the pace at which we must contin- 
ue a very current review process. 'We do undertake our reviews 
with standards which are established by the department and ap- 
proved by the board of regents. We do have site visits when there 
is a substantial change in program direction, otherwise it is a 
review on the representations made by the institutions, and, we use 
a peer review process, both from peers of faculty members within 
our State and outside of the State. 

In order to establish our standards, we seek the advice of the col- 
lege and university presidents within our State and I might note 
,that within the past 2 years, we have an extensive review and then 
a concurrence or approval of our institutional chief executive offi- 
cers on those standards. 

Approximately every 5 years, we conduct an institutional visit 
for each of the degree-granting institutions. It is more frequent if 
there is a particular problem, but it is essentially a 5-year time- 
frame. ; - 

When we do a site visit, we do, of course, concentrate on the pro; 
grams which have begun since the last site visit. We are in very 
close coordination with the Middle States in our accrediting process 
and also with specialized accrediting organizations where they may 
be reviewing programs of the institutions within our State. 

We have a very strong relationship with the Middle States Asso- 
ciation in this process, but we cannot rely solely on the Middle 
States Association, nor the specialized accrediting agencies, for 
these reasons. Generally speaking, their visits are at a 10-year 
timeframe and we have, as I noted, approximately a 5-year time- 
frame for ours. We must review more often and we have a very 
particular concern about reviewing new program starts even before 
they begin. That is, of course, not a part of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation process. 

We have a very strong need, second, for control on our academic 
programs because eligibility for various. State assistance programs, 
both student and institutional, is based upon that accreditation and 
review process by our department. 

Third, we are very much concerned about the intersector be- 
tween the secondary and the postsecbndary institutions and the 
controls with respect to both by way of articulation, by way of dif- 
ferent program responsibilities. 

Fourth, I would note that regional accreditation is, of course, a 
voluntary process and our concern is tl\at each and every institu- 
tion in our State, whether they would volunteer for such an ac- 
creditation or not, is provided with this thorough program review. 

And fifth, I would note that we have a particular concern with 
the review of programs where there might be an attempt by an 
out-of-State institution to offer a program within our State. We 
have very tight controls on that and have prevented diploma mills 
from operating at all within the State of New York. 
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May I j;urn now. quickly to the recommendations of the Carnegie 
Foundation report. I note that of the six recommendations that spe- 
cifically address the State role, we are in stroVig concurrence with 
the first five of them. That includes the planning and providing of 
basic support ^for the comprehensive system of higher education, 
encouraging good management by permitting administrative deci- 
sions to be made close to the locus of implementation, creating 
broad categories of expenditures, fostering close relationships with 
regional accreditors, and promoting diversity. 

I have noted in my statement specific ways in which we are 
taking actions which I think demonstrate our commitment to those 
recommendations, 

I do want to emphasize that in bur role, we do not review the 
budgets of the public institutions, nor, indeed, of independent insti- 
tutions in our State. There is not a commingling of budget review 
and program quality review. 

We do oppose one of the recommendations in the Carnegie Foun- 
dation report, that is at page 81, and it has to do with the matter 
of State activity on academic program review. The recommendation 
reads: **State officials should not involve themselves directly in the 
review of academic programs,', and that recommendation, of 
course, is based on an Expression- earlier in the report about pre*' 
serving, and I quote, 'Tour essential freedoms of a university to de- 
termine for itself on academic grounds who may teach, what may 
be taught, how it shall be taught, and who may be admitted to 
study." 

As I hava described earlier, our department reviews of academic 
programs provide an assurance of State standards of quality.' We do 
not, however, define course or program content or determine who 
shall be faculty members and how they shall teach. Nor do, we 
make admissions policies or decisions. . 

We are very conscious about the delicate balance between aca-; 
demic freedom and institutional prerogative and the public inter- 
est. 

As I noted, our responsibility is to review individual programs. 
We have a particular interest in controlling new starts, new pro- 
grams advanced by the institutions. I think that is an^ extremely 
useful function, not only for our State, but for the institutions, be- 
cause it assures that they have carefully thought through exactly 
what new directions they are going to take. 

I would also note that by having a review on a program-by-pro- 
gram basis, it means that if we should find some defect, we can 
deal with it specifically on that program and not on the institution 
as a whole. The task of providing sanctions which deal with entire 
.institutions is a much more difficult and in many cases more cum- 
bersotne one, than to deal with specific program offerings. 

I have made the point before, but I repeat, the importance of our 
reviews by way of our concern for aid eligibility, both student and 
institutional, in our State, our student assistance program, which is 
called the tuition assistance program, exceeds $300 million of State 
funds per year. We have a very great stake in that program and 
the eligibility of students to receive that, as well as for the Federal 
funds. ' t 
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We have substantial institutional aids for both the independent 
sector and of course from the State budget for our State university 
and the city university. Once again, to afesure the public interest 
with respect to these expenditures, this program control and 
review is extremely important. 

There are two other r^mmendations in the Carnegie Founda- • 
tion report which I waht th indicate we- would oppose, of- we would 
suggest some modifications. Th-3se appear at pages Sli and 84. ' 

The first has to do with a statement about the agencies which 
should be recognized by the Secretary of Education as accrediting 
agencies. The recommendation reads, and I quote: ''In determining 
the eligibility of colleges to participate in Federal programs, the 
Secretary of Education should use regional accreditations as the 
basis for approval." 

I would respectfully submit that on the basis of our experience ' 
and acknowledging that it is a unique experience, there is no other * 
\ State that has quite the sanie role, the statement really should be 
"The Secretary of Education should use regional, and appropriate 
State accreditation as the basis for approval/' 

The following recommendation, then, 'in the report is, "The prep- 
aration of an approved lisf of regional associations should be a 
function of the Council of Postsecdndary Accreditation] not the 
Federal Government." I respectfully appose that as well. 

I believe that the function has been given to the Secretary be- 
cause there is a very, very great public interest and I believe that 
the function should continue to remain with the Office-of the Sec- 
retary. 

In conclusion, may I note that on the experience, which again I 
emphasize is a unique one, of nearly 200 years of chartering, of 
program review, I believe that we have established a very strong 
case for an effective role in a State for an accrediting function by a 
State agency. I do submit that as you are deliberating on this issue, 
perhaps considering any changes in Federal statute with respect to 
the powers, that that role of a particular State be considered. 

Indeed I would go a bit beyond that. Very intricate arrange- 
ments, as among the Federal level, the accrediting associations, re- 
gional or speciality, and the States, is an extremely important bal- 
ance that must be maintained. I would submit that perhaps the ex- 
perience of New York, where we have a certain division of those 
responsibilities, is one that might be considered as something of a 
model for other parts of the country. 

Thank you very kindly for the opportunity to testify. 
. [The prepared statenient of Gordon Ambach follows:] 
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Pkgpared Statkmknt of Gordon M. Ambach, President, the University of the 
State ok New York, and Commissioner of Education 

^ I am Gordon M. Arnbach, FreMcJent of the University u( the State of New 
York and Commissioner of Education, New Yo. k Stale Education Department, 

1 welcome this opportunity to present testimony on institutional accredita- 
tion. The first portion of my testimony outlines the history and framework of 
accreditation in New^York State. The second section outlines the procedures and 
standards that are emjjUyyed in New York. The tl\ird section addresses the 
recommendations of the Carnegie Foundation report, 'The Control of the Campus— 
A Report of the Governance of .Higher Education" that pertain to State agencies. 
In a brief conclusion I will summarize why New York has retained responsibility for 
accreditation and plans to continue in that role. 



Backgromd and History 

Responsibility for providing and supervising education has resided consti- 
tutionally and traditionally with the states and their local jurisdictions. The 
statute that created the U?uted States Department Education states: *The 
establisbnent of the Department of Education shall not increase the authority of 
theFedcfral government over education or diminish the resfxjnsibility for education 
which is reserved to the States and the local school systems and other instrumen- 
talities of the States." 

The Board of Regents Is responsible for education in New York. The Board 
was created by an act of the New York State Legislature in \7lk wliich invested 
the Board as governing body of the University of the State of New York. This 
University includes all educational institutions in New York and has a clear 
legislative mandate to supervise all education in the Stale through the State. 
Education Hepartment. Responsibility is authorized by the Ne\* York State 
Constitution and set forth explicitly in Education Law. The fifteen Regents of the 
Board «ire elected to overlapping, seven-year terms by action of the New^York 
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State Legislaujfc One member of the Board is from each of the Staters eleven 
judiciai districts and four are elected at large. They appoint the Commissioner of 
Education who, in turn, appoints staff. The programs and operations oi the State 
Education Department are financed by, appropriations in the State and Federal 
budgets. This system of governance and oversight is umque and is oriented solely 
• to the public interest for the quality of education in New York. 

The Board of Regents has been an accrediting agency since itj» Inception in 

I 17S^ and for 199 years has been responsible for chartering educational institutions 
^ and approving academic programs. The Regents have been recognized as an 
accrediting agengy by the United States Department of Education and previously 
by the United States Office of Education since 1952 when such recognition was 
first available. This recognition is based upon a,review of the Regents policies and 
procedures for accreditation in relation to criteria of eligibility. 

New York Education Law requires the Board of Regents, and the Fiducation 
Department as its executive arm, to accredit all degree-granting institutions in the 
State. !n addition, the Education Law requires the R»egents to prepare a 
quadrennial Statewide Plan for Postsecondary Education, based upon the individual 
master plans of all degree-granting instjitutions— public, independent, ^nd proprie- 
tary. The plan establishes the comprehensive framework for higher education in 
New York. This combination of responsibilities for pl^ainingand program review 
enables the Regents and Education Department to plan for excellence with the full 
involvement of all colleges and universities. Indeed, the 1980 Statewide Plan and 

^ the proposed 198^* Plan have as one of four principal goals the ac^iievement of 
academic excellence. We are collaborating with the institutions to accomplish 
such objectives asi improving graduation rates without diluting standards; improv- 
ing graduates' records of relevant job placement and admission to more advanced 
levels of study, enhdiicihg library collections for instruction and research: 
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preserving the role of the liberal arts and science's; expanding study of other 
languages and cultures; and fostfering cooperation among schools, businesses and 
collcgc»?^to enhance the attractiveness and effectiveness of teacWng in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Our pursuit of these aims, as well as 'our 
ccisideration of Individual program proposals, would be weakened materially by X\^q 
absence of one of the complementary roles of academic revie.v and planning. 
, In summary, there is a long, unbroken and clear history of comprehensive 
responsibility for postsecondary education being vested in the Board of Regents and 
State Education Department in New York for almost two centurieg. 

Accreditation Procedures * 

,. mm,, .. nT .,,..,. i .i. , , . 

The accreditation activities of the Regents and State Education Department 

• focus on academic programs. There are some 13,000 registere d programs (each 
^ program leads to an .authorized degree) In nearly 250 degree-granting post- 
secondary institutions in New York. Approximately 500 new programs are proposed 
by the Staters public, independent and proprietary institu tions each ycar^ 

The standards for registration of programs are set forth in rules and 
regulations adopted by the Regents and have the force and effect of law. Proposed 
programs are evaluated against the standards by Department staff and by expert. 

* consultants drawn from colleges and universities in and outside New York. In those 
instances where an institution proposes a prograrii that rcjpresents a si^gnilicant new 
undertaking (for example, its first program, in business or a nov law school) the 

^ proposal review by staff and consultants is supplemented by a site visit to ascertain 
commitment, plans and the adequacy of rcsourc,es/ In those cases we also conduct 
a planning review that permits other institutions to register their views on the need 
for and likely effects of the proposed^program. 
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The standards of quality bear on faculty, curriculum, administrfitiv^ support, 
student ser^vices", land resources including classrooms, library collection and space, ^ 
laboratdries, equipment and an adequate financial base. They are put in general 
terms to permit variety, flexibility and contemporary peer judgment. These 
general j^tandcirds are reviewed and e^evised periodically by the Board of licgents 
following consultation 'with a council of two doi:ei college presidents, who adivse 
my.staff and me on a* variety of rnatter^ affecting' higher- education. ^Moreover, 
there are provisions to, waive these general requirements, if an instituion wishes to 
pro[yo'io a particularly innovatfve program. 

If sttiif and consultants have questions or concerns about some eienient(s) of 
a proposal in relation to the standards,' the proposing institution has ample 
opportilnity to clarify and explain as well as to supplement. Tine essence of the 
review process, therelore, is to ensure equality without thwarting creativity; to 
preserve academic freedom while protectirig.the interest of students, their parents 
and Employers, and the public. 

Approximately every five years the Departrr^ent conducts a visit to each^ 
degree-granting institution following a'self-evalution by the college or university. 
The visiting team usually consists of one or two staff members and fror^n two to six ' 
consultants from the academic community who are selected tor their knowledge of 
particular fields to be reviewed and with careful attention to experience that is 
pertinent to^the typo and level of instituion to be visited. Jhe college has the 
^opporluiity \o object, to any of the proposed visitors. Here again, ahe generals - 
standards contained in rules and regulations provide the legal framework witHn 
which peer judgments are made. The site visits enable Hhe evaluation of .the 
institution's overall health but, in addition, permit special examination of such 
matters as off-campus irwitruction and remedial education--both of v;hich have 
grown dramatically in recent years— and programs that were instituted since the 
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last visit unci which were not evaluated on site when first proposed. Staff' provides 
a draft site visit report to the college president for comments and^ corrections of 
fact, before a final report is made. In addition^ there, are due process safeguards 
for the institution if a program is found wanting. 

/ 

Such accreditation or registration visits are coordinate with the visits of the 

r 

regional accrediting bqdy, the Middle States Association, and with those of 

specialized accrediting organizations wherever possible, in order to reduce the 

burdens upon the institutions and to capitally on 'the competence of the teams 

assembled by other accrediting bodies. 

Our coordination with the Middle States Association^ is efficient and 

economical and our relationship with Middle States in this process is excellent, (in 

fact, the Middle Slates Association was chartered by, %he Board of Regents, 

Nonetheless,^ all of our needs cannot be met nor all of our responsibilities 

disch^ged by relyinj*^ on their accreditation activities. Barring significant 

problems, visits by the regional associations are scheduled at ten year intervals. 

Alttwugh periodic reporting requirements may be employed, the visits are too 

infrequent for our Department to be confident that changing institutional 
* * 

circumstances Jn such areas as leadership, financial strength, nature and size of 
enrollments dfnd locations of ir.strudtion have not altered significantly the^quality 
of a college or universit/s rof ierings. Several colleges have proposed first 
; baccalaureate or graduate degree programs, new professional schools and new 

4 

branch campuses in just the past few months in New York, The Regents and 

Department cannot wait years 4>efore conducting an appropriately seai'c^ung review 

t 

of such proposed initiatives.' ^> 

. New York State has an extensive set of State program^ of financial 
assistanog to pos.-secondary institutions and students (perhaps, the most extensive 
array in the nation).. The confidence of the Governor, State l.pgislafure and public 
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" in New Yvrk of.the value of thtse aid programs is based in larjjo part on the quality 
control of th« reviews and 'accreditation we conduct to establisii institutional 
eligibility. 

The Board of Regents and Education Deodftment also have resporisibiUty for 
alt public and nofvpublic elementary and secondary education in Now York. At this 
time when there is. consider able experimentation on the rpost eftective dividii^^ 
points and relationships between the postsccondary and secondary institutions, it is 
" espechilly important to maintain an effective control of program quality for't^th 
secto.rs at out State level. ' 

i It must also be borne in mind that regional accreditation is voluntaryt not all 
institutions in Now York have or seek it including an institution such as Rockefeller 
University. 'Without the accreditation of the Regents, this nationally, prestigious 
. . institution would be ineligible for Federal aid. 

Orte other most valuable attribute ^of ^5ur accreditation role is the ability to 
regulate^out-of-State institutions that seek to offer Instruction for college credit 
in New. York. The Department's statute-based activities and control of this area 
have prevented diploma mills from 0()erati'ng in New York. 

Carne g ie Report Recommendations 
The Carnegie foundation report, Ihe_toruroLof_Uie Cam makes six 
recommendations with respect to state activities in higher education (page 81) and 
two related recommendations on accreditation (pages S3-8<*). We endorse five of 
the first set of recommendations, those relating to: planning and providing basic 
support for a comprehensive system of higher education; encouraging . good 
management by perjni.tt.ng administrative decisions to be made close to'the locus of 
implementation; creating broad categories of expend.tures; fostering close relation, 
ships with regional accreditors; and promoting diversity. The Roard of JJegents and 
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State Education Department luive taken many steps to promote diversity, nurture a 
coniprehensive system of jwsi secondary education m<i develop dose ties to the 
Middle States. Associatiofu We h.ive also eiicouroged the maximum de^/ee of 
management flexibility for our colleges and universities thai is consistent Avith 
protection of the public interest. Our most recent statement' on this issue, 
included in our bulletin 'calling for the \m Statewide Plan for Posts^condary 
Education, hiis tliis oteeration; 

Continuing economic austen.ty and rapidly slutting academic goals have 
combined to create a requirement for greater management flexibility in 
our public and independent institutions ci higher education. In the. 
act\deniic area, .the need is for more freedom from undue constraints 
from governmental and voluntary accrediting authofities, without 
atwndoning the goals of quality and responsible performance those 
con5!fcaints were intenited to protect. In the fiscal area, the need is to 
: permit flexible use of government fun^s in a period of scarce resources 
wlule preserving accountability and responsiveness to the intent of the 
(State) legislature, the Governor, and/or the Congress in allocating 
public funds. ' * 

I want to emphasize that the Regents and Education Hepartment do not 
reviev; the budgets (St public colleges and universities as do higher educatioVi. 
agencies m many other states nor, of course, do we review the budgets of 
independent institutions. There is no commingling of budgetary and program 
review rcs^nsi bill ties by our agency,. 

We oppose one recommc^nd atlon in the je prt (at pa^e 81) b ^rarin j* op st ate 
activity because it is contrary to our ex[x?rien(*e and p^-ic tice. The recommend a^ 
tion reads, in par^: "State officials slwuld not involve tiiemselves directly in the 
Review of academic programs." The report recommendation is b.i^ed on a concern 
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expressed earlier in the report about the preservation of "the four essential 
freedoms of a university: to determine lor itself on academic*4irounds who may 
teach, what may be taught, how it shall be taught, and who may be admitted to 
study." (Sweei'. y V. N e w Hamp shire) 

^ . c— ^ ^ 

As described e^lier, the New York State Education Department reviews 
academic programs to ensure adherence toSute standards of quality. We do not, 
however, define course or program content, or determine wfio shall be faculty 
members and how they shall teach. Nor do we make admissions policies or 
decisions. We are very conscious of the important and delicate balance between 
public- Interest and academic freedom. Wc believe that the State Education 
Department role in academic review has not compromised academic freedom in the 
institutions while it has promoted quality. One of the areas of most rigorous 
review has been our ten year (Yojcct of reviewing Doctoral programs, field by 
field. Ttiis has been donn with strong institutional support. New York institutions 
have not been impeded in oix^railc^n because of such reviews as may be seen by the 
results of the reputational study of doctoral program quality conducted by the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Couicils. 

The Regents and Department review individual programs rather than accredit 
overall institutions. This approach enables consideration of proposed new' programs 
before students are admitted. While some institutions conduct searching reviews 
before starting programs and often engage outside consultants, others do not* 
Institutions sometime respond too quickly to perceived comp^etitive pressures from 
neighboring institutions without providing the planning and resources that will yield 
a sound program. An objective review in advance of a program can avoid many 
subsequent problems for ^students, faculty and others. 

A second advantage of program-by-program review is the ability to focus on 
parts of .an mstitution's offerings, and either require change or deletion of a 
progrvim without jeopardizing the entire institution. 
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A third reason for'review ol individual programs pertains to the $300 million 
Tuition Assistance Program (TAP) and other student and institutional aids offered 
by New York. TAP* is by far the largest- program of State-funded student aid for 
Vigher education in the nation. By State law, student eligibUity relates in part to 
enrollment in a prq^rain as registered by our Department, not merely in an 
accredited institution. 

In summary, the State review of programs has provided a carefully focused 
control without intervention in institution choices of faculty or courses. 

T 

We oppose also two of the recommendations on Federal a ction with respect 

' X ^ 

to accreditation (pages 83-8^^). 



For tho reasons just provided in support of our State accrediting respor«i- 
bility, we oppose the limit in the following recommendation; 'In determining the 
Eligibility of colleges to participate in federation programs, the Secretary of 
Education s?wuld use regional accreditations as the basis for approval." The 
recommendation s^wuld road "...The Secretary of Education slwuld use regional and 

V 

approp riate State accreditation as the basis for approval." 

The next recommendation of the report: *The preparation of an approved list 

of regional associations should be a function of the Council of Postsecondary 

Accreditation, not th^ liederal goverJiment" is opposed also. We find no logic in 

removing this responsibilit y from the Secret ary who must, in turn, assure the 

Con gress, President and public interest of a prudent expenditure of billions of 

dollars in government aid. The Secretar/s power to establish determination of the 

. , " — 

list of accrediting agen cies should not be rea ssigned > 

C onclusion 

In the letter of invitation to testify. Congressman Simon asked why New York 
has retained the responsibility to accredit its colleges and universities. As the 
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^.:€^tKc::S.tate;Edu^ thai, respohsibUity "m^^^ 

- -^ri^^;ixthcj jds.^^^^ .quality-in all ol New York's colleges and ^rii v^rsi ti6&<-- 

../^t aj^gpyer^me^ in iflder 'prox^t: students.^a who-haye-^n -(nterebi^ ^ 

- : students... and anstjtutipnai aid^^and.n.e^.^a capable and- well- - Mi^^^ 

-eduGatey <;ij^(45nr y prompte./Srocii . 

, .^^-iMsSiiOj^^^^^^^ to-commit-the effbrt 'and resources^-^ 

My -: to accreditation. New York has the benefit of tradition and experience and a -ft; 

■ through the oversight of State agenciiss. . We. are. certain ^thi$-:^^-r .^#^ 

^^:y::::^oix\mmm will continue, and we urge that the Congress and Federal administra- 
.^^-r \ tion support this State practice and take no action which might disrupt its 
effectiveness. 
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Mr. Simon. Thank you. You aru here; wearing two hats, so to 
speak. If I can ask you to put on your hat as president of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, do you find the present accredita- 
tion process is— let me specifically cite GImnniissioner Boyer's expe- 
rience in your State in which he said tma one of the accrediting 
agencies accredited by the national associations, 1, forget which one 
it was, came to him and he had rejected having two associate deans 
because it looked like in that school one associate dean was plenty. 
They came to him and said, if you do not have two associate deans, 
you are going to lose your accreditation with the national, what- 
ever it was, association. 

Mr. Ambach. That was probably a specialty review, then, other 
than the regional. 

Mr. Simon. Yes, that is correct. 

Now, is this a problem that you have confronted and is there any 
sense in the Federal Governr^ent accrediting the journalism group 
or some of the more specialized accrediting groups like the business 
schools association? I am not talking about the proprietary school 
because it seems to me there are these broad, general categories 
where clearly we have to be involved. But the journalism schools 
and that sort of thing, I would be interested in your comments and 
reflections. 

. Mr. Ambach. May I speak specifically, of course, about our role, 
and you are asking about a dual role. Perhaps it sounds like a dual 
role, the president of a university and Commissioner of Education. 
It is, in fact, one and the same role. The two titles have to do with 
the fact that all institutions in our State are a part of the Universi- 
ty of the State of New York by their charters. We do not directly 
operate them, but they are a part of that. 

That is where the presidency title comes from. The commissioner 
title is as the chief executive officer of the education department in 
our State with responsibility for all levels. 

Mr Simon. That includes, just so I understand, that you are in 
theory the head of Fordham University in the private as well as 
the public? 

Mr.*AMBACH. That is correct. Not the head of Fordham. • ' 
Mr. Simon. I understand. 

Mr. Ambach. It has a president, as do all of the other 250 institu- 
itions, but in our concept, which again goes back some 200 years 
and modeled somewhat after the French exi>erience of the universi- 
ty, there is an all-compassing educational concern and interest that 
the State has. It is expressed in our State in an entity Avhich we 
call the University of the State of New York. 

Mr. Simon. I did not realize that. 

Mr. AMBACii, I serve as the president of that. And in that sense, 
because Fordham or NYU or Columbia or Syracuse or Kochest^r 
are all parts of the university chartered by us, and in a sense, 
under the aegis of the board of regents, indeed I am, in a certain 
role, responsible for the activities that go on in those institutions. 

That power, incidentally, is to such an extent that the board of 
regents in the State of New York may remove the board of trustees 
of any of tliose institutions for cause. Tliat gives you a sense of how 
deeply this kind of authority is rooted. 
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Now, coming back specifically to your concern about the multi- 
tude of accreditations, or the very specific recommendations that 
arfe made, from time to time there are, of course, disputes as to 
what the specificity shall be, I think those tend to occur perhaps 
more in the specialty accreditations than they do with the regional 
accreditations. 

We attempr to have a very close fit between our own reviews and 
either the regional or the specialty accreditations. Of course, we try 
to miniinize what would be a dispute over an issue wliich we would 
consider is not the kind of issue that should be dealt with. 

We do not, for example, in our standards, have specific numbers 
of this or numbers of that. We rely very heavily on peer judgment 
and we rely on a general statement with respect to what should be 
the appropriate approach to the curriculum, what should be the 
general ofierings, and what should be the quality of the faculty and 
the resources. 

I think|>.that your questions lead toward the issue of whether 
there should be some significant change at the Federal level oh the 
Secretary's role here. I would submit that in order that there be an 
assurance of a level of quality of performance for the expenditure 
of Federal funds, whether they be in institutional or whether they 
be in student assistance form, you must have some kind of a way 
in order to have determinations made that there is a consistency of 
quality, that there are 'standards to be met throughout the country. 

The practice of doing that, since 1952 at any rate, has been a 
mixed role, the Secretary identifies which accrediting agencies, 
which in turn provide the fields of at)proval on the institutions that 
are eligible. I would submit- that, given our own experience, and 
with the inclusivene/s of our experience, that this general patterii, 
of a role and maintaining the Secretary's responsibility, I think hat 
to be there for the Congress and for the public as a whole in this 
Nation to feel secure in quality control. I think generally speaking, 
that is a system which works and should continue to work, as I 
said in my opening remarks, 

Mr. Simon. While you endorse five of the six recommendations, 
fundamentally, when you say this system works, is the system 
working well enough that this subcommittee and this Congress 
really need not worry that much about it^, or is it that substanjtial 
improvements need to be made? 

Mr. Ambach. I am not suggesting that. I am trying to address 
the very specific point which is, I think, the ^pivotal point with re- 
spect to the administration of Federal profyrarijs. I would like to 
emphasize that I am addressing that very, verylRi)eclfically. You 
must have some satisfactory arrangement through which a multi- 
tude of institutions can he provided with an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the Federal programs, and yet on the other hand, you have 
the assurance that there is a system in place to guarantee a quality 
of performance so that^the money is well spent. 

Now, that, I think, is one issue. I believe your question now is 
going beyond to the foundation report whicii, has to do with the 
strengthening of the overall accreditation system. 

I would make this point with respect to that que.stion. I am not 
sure that it would be Federal action or that it would be a Federal 
Statute or provisions coming either through legislation or rules 
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from the Office of the Secretary that would necessarily lead to any 
more effective system being in place. 

I think the Federal role should be to provide an assurance for 
what is Federal expenditure well guarded. I think that beyond 
that, the issue is changing accreditation procedures, and I would 
agree with you, there are some significant changes to be made. 
There are things to tighten up in the system with respect to self- 
review, with the process of the peer reviews, with an overall com- 
mitment by the institutions and the lead institution that they are 
involved in their own self-review and the peer review. Indeed, 
there are things that 'should be changed, but I am not sure that 
those should be changed by way of a Federal action. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. Just because the system in New York is so 
unique, and I confess that I am not that familiar with it, I have 
one question which may seem naive. Do I understand. Doctor, that 
it is simply not permissible for an institution to offer a course for 
credit in New York that has not been approved by the University 
of the State of New York? 

Mr. Ambach. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. And the process by which vou give this approval 
is your accrediting process, and as I think you said, you have 
150,000 courses for credit which are offered in the State— 15,000, 1 
am sorry, take that zero out. 

Mr. Ambach. 15,000. The 250 different institutions, public and in- 
dependent, some propr^?tary, together, collectively, now offer 
15,000 different programs. Each one of those programs leads to a 
specific degree. In order for any of those programs to come into 
being, there must be an explicit approval by my agency, that is cor- 
rect. 

This is a very unique system in our country, and indeed, once 
those programs are put in place, then our process, of course, is to 
review and to assure that there is quality maintained. We have 
done that in some very particular ways, one I referred to in the 
written statement but did not comment on here. In the course of 
the last decade, we have had an extensive review of the doctoral 
programs offered by the several institutions within our State, field- 
by-field. So all those institutions, for example, offering a doctoral 
program in history, in economics, have been reviewed from peers 
rrom outside of the State at one time. 

As a result of that process, we have had our institutions in many 
cases actually changing, dropping certain of their programs, con- 
solidating them and carrying through, I think very responsibly, 
with our assistance and with our direction, on assuring that \vher- 
ever there is a doctoral program in the State, it meets those very 
rigorous standards of quality. 

Mr. Harrison. Is it your concern that if you did not have this 
comprehensive system that you have described that you might 
have a proliferation of what you have called diploma mills? 

Mr. Ambach. That is always possible. The controls, both from 
within our State and because we have that control on who can 
begin in the first instance, we have been able to keep a very tight 
control on the potential operation of diploma mills from within the 
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State. But beyond that, we have a very strong control that any di- 
ploma n*ill that may be operating from another State that tries to 
do business within New York, we can stop immediately, and have 
in the past done so. 

Mr. Harrison. Very good. I am also glad to know that the Jesu- 
its are still running Ford^am under your supervision. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you very, very much. Dr. Ambach, for your 
testimony. 
Mr. Ambach. Thank you ^-ery much. 

Mr. Simon. We shall keep it in mind. I will submit questions for 
the record, and would appreciate a response. 
[Information referred to above follows:] 

I Questions for Dk. Gordon Ambach 

1. Since New York is, to my knowledge, the state with the most extensive accredi- 
tation process, it would appear that other states do not feel that state accreditation 
is necessary. What impact do you feel it would have if your state no longer accred- 
ited institutions? 

2. During your accreditation and review process do you evaluate the fiscal respon- 
• sibility shown by institutions such as default rates on student loans? Do schools ever 

lose accreditation for that reason? 

\i. Can yoii give us a percentage on how many schools that apply for accreditation 
receive it? How many schools lose accreditation during your review process? 
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March 10, I9S3 



near Congressman Simons 



I am svriting in response to your letter of February 23, 1983, in which vou 
pose sevora qiiostions concerning tt-e accreditation activities of tho New York 
l^^nltTZ administrative agency, the ."xtate Education 

nepartinont. I will respond to tlio questions in the same order as you listed them. 



(1) 



V. L. I i ^-^ ^'^''^^^^ ""tJerstanding that tfio accreditation process in New 

York State IS more extensive than that of other states. That is explained, in part, 
by the unique history and scope of educational and professional governance tliat is 
represented by the Board of Regents, as stated in my testimon? of February iO 
The cessation of accreditation activities by this Department could only impac 
negatively on the quality of education in New York State. ^ 

mcti,.^!!!"^.^ J'"". ' agencies which grant or withdraw accreditation on an 

in itutlonal basis, the department reviews and accredits individual programs. As 

f-S ^rtl V f '-"Scncies. The benefits derived from this. approach 

ndude the ability to require an institution to correct deficiencies identified during 
the review process or discontinue the programs involved and to assess the quality 
of now programs before the institution begins to offer them. An example of the 
latter would be a proposal for a now program in microcomputer information 
science recently submitted by an upstate indopendbnt college. Our review of S 
proposal Identified a number of serious deficiencies, including the lack of the 
necessary mathematics foundation, inadequate faculty background and training in 
ffflaTswnnnff' ""^^I'^^'''^*?^^ ''quip^ont and library resources, and insufficient 
financial support. I^ecausc of these problems tlw Department recommended that 
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the collcf^e witlidraw the proposal. If the ooilego were located .in another stdte 
without stinilar accreditation functions, it would havo boon aHle to offer to 
fttiidonts a seriously deficient academic program which could not iiave delivered the 
services it promis'^d.^ Inasmuch as the last regional accreditation visit to tiiat 
institution occurred last year, there ^voulfj not have been an on-site review of that 
program until 199?. 

tixamples could also l)e cited relating to initial offerings of baccalaureate, 
rrtaster's or doctoral degrees, new professional schools or new branch campuses. In 
all such cases, a review in advance is necessary to protet.t the public. Regional and 
speriali?:ed accrediting agencie? usually icquire that new institutions 'bp in opera- 
tion for a period of time before they are eviluatod for accreditation. If these 
agencies iieid total responsibility for the accreditation of new institutions, the 
people of. the State and tlie students enrolled at the institutions would bp required ' 
to wait for a determination as to. the quality of the education being of fered. 

Accreditation by regional anjJ specialized agencies is voluntary. If New York 
were to disrontintjo its process of accrediting institutions and rely instead on other 
agencies, there would be no means of ensuring that "degree-mills^' were prohibited 
from operating witiiin our borders. In addition, institutions of quality which lack 
acrreditation by one of these ap^encies or choose not to seek it would find 
themselves ineligible for F-ederal aid. 

•(2) 

In response to your second question, the Hepartment is aware of the default 
rates on student Iqans at each institution be<:ause we receive ^such information 
froifi the State's Higher Hducation Services Corporation, the agency responsible for 
processing student loans, grants and scholarships. This issue, however, is 'not 
addressed In our accreditation and review process, which is concerned primarily 
with acvidemic issues. We would »iot, therefore, withdraw accreditation on the 
basis of default rates.. 

' Our nepartment and the F^oard of Regents have a significant interest on 
hehaif of the State, for the financial condition of each degree granting institution. 
Should an institution have an exceptional default rate or should , the default rate 
impact on the financial health of an institution, we would review the^circumstances 
and rould take action, if lopropriate. 

(1) 

New Vork State ^duration Law prohibits any degree-granting institution from* 
operating in the State until it has been authorixeri to do so by the Regents and its * 
prograrns have been registered by the Hcpartment. The department receives a 
large nu'nber of' requests each year for information concerning the requirements 
necessary to establish a new degree-granting irtstitution, Recausc of the high 
stan^iards required of \'ew York State degr<*e-granting institutions, few of t'lese 
r'^quests result in a formal proposal for degree powers. Of those that do, the 
"^ppartment works with the institution in .advance of an anoli'-ation to determine if 
tli^^ resources and exof»rtise ^xist to offer programs of quality. If it is apparent 
t'lat X-\*^ institution will not hp able to meet the required standards, it »vill be 
advised to witiidraw the oroposal ^'ithout prejudire. "^sla do not i<eep a formal 
record o^ appliritions versus approvals. In the past tliree years only three 
institutiofis received de-'.ree powers for the first timo, ^:ach of these institutions 
had bron f>p(»ratin« ^or some years as a proprietary business school licensed by this 
Hepart nont but nnt autliori/ed to issue degrees. 
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With respect to the second portion of that final question, there is seldom an 
instance where accreditation is withdrawn from an entire institul^ion. This, again, 
IS attributable to our practice of registering individual orograms. In two instances 
within the past five years we withdrew accreditation of the entire institution. 
Fioth involved highly specialized institutions offering only a few programs. Because 
the deficiencies identified during our review involved all the programs and the 
mstitutions were not able to submit adequate plans to address these issues, we 
required them to discontinue ♦he programs. In such instances, the Departmenf^- 
works closely with the institutions to ensure that provisions are made to enable 
students to complete their studies. * 

If deficiencies are identified in a program during the course of our review, 
our procedures require that th^ institution be given the opportunity to correct 
,them before accreditation is withdrawn. The institution is asked to submit a plan 
explaining how each issue will be addressed. If the plan is found to be adequate, 
the Department will continue the program's registration on ^ conditional basis. 
The institution is required to submit periodic progress reports to the Department 
and an additional site visit is conducted to verify that the probleihs have been 
corrected. 

It IS appropriate to note here that the Mew York State Board of Regents is 
conducting an evaluation of all doctoral programs in public and private institutions 
by major subject area to encourage academic excellence and to ensure a compre- 
hensive, high quality system of doctoral education. The procedure for doctoral* 
review is a unique process which involves peer review, due process, and evenhanded 
evaluation of all programs from a statewide perspective. The purpose of the^ 
Hoctoral Project Is to identify and maintain programs that meet quality standards 
and improve or phase out those that do not. The review process involves out-of- 
State experts who serve on rating committees and as site visitors and in-State 
leaders in graduate 'education who serve on the Commissioner's advisory board on 
doctoral education. Throughout the review process, institutions have opportunity 
to respond to findings and recommendations on their doctoral programs. This 
, comprehensive and rigorous review process has identified many programs of high 
quality. It has also resulted in significant program Improvements and* in a 
substantial number of program consolidations and voluntary closings where insuf- 
ficient resources or serious deficiencies were apparent. New York State's strong 
commitment to this cooperative review effort ensures that the State's resources 
are being allocated to support doctoral education of high quality. 
. 

I hope this information is of assistance to you. If the Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Kducation has any furtlier questions, please feel free to contact me* 

i 



The Honorable Paul Simon 
Ch'hlrman 

House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Uducation 
320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
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Mr. Simon. Next we will Havana panel composed of Dr. Gordon 
Sweeywho is going to be accompanied by Dr. Whisenton and Dr. 
Carpenterji^pr. Thurston Manning; aud Dr. James Phillips, >vho 
will be accohipaiued by Dr. Robert Kline, and an oldjriend, Bill 
Clohan. ' * - 

Frank, I am going to turn this over to you. 

Mr. Harrison [presiding]. Gentlemen, just let me say that I have 
been a part-time teacher in a number of colleges over the years, 
most recently in my own alma mater of Kings College for the 13 
years before they gave me this job, and so I consider it quite an 
honor that the first time I get tp chair anything around here is' to 
be in this particular committee room and* to have in front of us 
such an impressive array of academic talent. Normally, it is the ad- 
ministrators who are telling the teachers what to do, so I am glad 
to be on this side of the microphone for a few minutei. 

With that in mind, I think we should turn it over to you and ask 
you to proceed as you think best. ' . 

STATEMENT OF GORDON W. SWEET, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMISSION ON COLLEGES OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, ACCOMPANIED BY JOFFRE T. 
WHiSENTON, ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COMMIS- 
SION ON COLLEGES; AND THOMAS CARPENTER, PRESIDENT, 
MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Sweet. Thank vou. Honorable members of the Subcommittee 
on Postsecondary Education, Mr. Chairman, and counsel, I am 
Gordon Sweet, executive director of the Commivssion on Colleges of 
^.the Southern Association 'of Colleges and Schools. The Commission 
* on Colleges accredits degree-granting^ postsecondary institutions in 
the South and I am pleased to represent our 723 member colleges 
before this committee. * i 

As you already noted, Mr. Chairman, with me are Thomas Car-, 
penter, chairman of the Commission on Colleges of the Southern 
Assocation and president of Memphis State University; and my as- 
sociate Joffre Whisenton. 

Mr. Simon asked that I discuss the role and function of regional 
accreditation and to comment on the recent report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching entitled "The Control 
of the Campus: A Report on the Governance of Higher Education.'' 

I would like first to offer some general comments concerning re- 
gional accreditation, then describe how the Commission on Colleges 
functions in the South, and conclude with reactions to the Carnegie 
report. Regional accrediting associations have assigned the task pf 
accrediting postsecondary institutions to commissions. 

The work of the Regional Accrediting Commission on Postsecon- 
dary Education has traditionally focused on two important objec- 
tives: The maintenance of minimum standards of quality in post- 
secondary education, and the stimulation of institutions to become 
more effective through self-study and examination.* 

For the Regional Accrediting Commission on Postsecondary Edu- 
cation, the work of developing standards and procedures for ac- 
creditation does not proceed independent of society or the consum- 
er of educational services. Changes in technology and methods in 
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business and the professions create new demands and legitimate 
pressures for changes in the curricula for our institutions, as well 
as in the mode of delivery of educational services. 

C'hanges in the standards and procedures of the Regional Accred- 
iting jL^ummission are not made capriciously, they are accomplished 
only after intense study and discussion within the academic com- 
munity and approval by the membership. 

In a sense, the Regional Accrediting Commission helped to legiti- 
matize and rationalize changes in postsecondary education, per- 
forming a service for the academic community and society as a 
whole. 

The intent is to maintain standards of quality while at the sanie 
time encouraging the flexibility which has been a major strength of 
the American svstem of postsecondary education. The Southern As- 
sociation of College and Schools is a nbnproflt corporation char- 
tered in Georgia, which conducts accrediting activities within a ge- 
ographical region that includes Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
\ nessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

Institutions of postsecondary education are accredited by the 
Commission on Colleges, which accredits degree-granting, postsec- 
ondary institutions and by the Commission on Occupational Insti- 
tutions, which accredits nondegree-grantin^ occupational educa- 
tional institutions. The number of member institutions accredited 
by the Commission on Colleges, as I said, now stands at 723. 

Of the 723 colleges accredited by the Commission on Colleges, 435 
are public and 288 are private institutions. Including in our mem- 
bership are 77 historically black institutions. The total enrollment 
of our member institutions is 2,514,854. 

The validity and equity of the accreditation process of the Com- 
mission depends in large part on that level of review which is car- 
ried out by the visiting evaluation committee. The philosophy of 
the Commission on Colleges has been to involve as many faculty 
members and administrators from as many institutions as possible 
Ain the evaluation process. 

We have developed a list of approximately 4,700 evaluators who 
are available for service on ou: committees. They currently repre- 
sent (jS8 institutions in our region. These peer volunteers are the 
real strength of our regional accreditation. 

We have been asked^to provide our reaction to the findings con- 
tained in the (Jarnegie Foundation report on the governance of 
higher education. The major conclusion of the report is clear: The 
academic community must assume primary responsibility for its 
own regulation if quality and independence arc to be characteris- 
tics of our iK)stsecondary institutions. 

We agree that the academic conmiunity must be responsible for 
its own regulation and it is this aspect of the report that intimately 
involves our work in regional accreditation. 

Cer^^inly, the presidents of our member institutions would con- 
clude that there has been a diminution of institutional independ- 
ence as a result of the actions of State governments, the Federal 
Government, and the courts. 

T}ie Commission on Colleges has defended the autonomy of 
member institutions many times in the past, usually as a result of 
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the actions of a Governor or a State legislator. These were charac- 
teristically dramatic instances. An action by the commission was. 
an important factor in resolving the difficiilties. 

The challenge in our recent situation, however, is to. defend our 
institutions against the accumulation of less dramatic intrusions. 
Those recommendations in the Carnegie report pertaining to the 
role of college governing boards, we Support fully. 

Govertiing boards have an important duty in protecting institu- 
3 tional autonomy. Our own standards of the Commission on Colleges 
call for the ffoverning board to protect the college administration 
from undue pressure from political or religious bodies. 

The Carnegie report recommends that the preparation of an ap- 
proved list of regional associations be a function of the Council on 
Postsecondary Education, not the Federal Government, ^ye concur 
and hope that much of the recognition of COPA could be utilized 
by the Secretary of Education. 

COPA is not without its imperfections; neither are its constituent 
members. It does, however, utilize a recognition process, the valid- 
ity of which includes the participation of not only those in accredit- 
ing, but by persons representing national postsecondary education* 
al organizations and the public. 

The Carnegie report views regional accreditation as a critically 
important part of academic governance and recommends that offi- 
cials at all colleges should fully support the regional associations. 
We welcome and support this recommendation. 

It implies, however, that regional accrediting associations cur- 
rently lack support from the academic community. We have not 
found this to be the case. Administrators and faculty members 
from our institutions value the process and consider serving on vis- 
iting committees and on the Commission on Colleges a significant 
means of professional development, as well as a responsibility. 

During 1982, IHO committees, with a total of 880 evaluators, vis- 
ited candidate, member, or applying institutions. These evaluators 
were drawn from 378 institutions. 

The Commission on Colleges is currently in the process of revis- 
ing all of its standards and procedures to give increased emphasis 
to institutional planning and the assessment of student outcome. It 
began 2 years ago with a survey of over 2,(500 individuals connected 
with higher education, and will culminate with a vote of the entire 
membership in December of this year. 

The Carnegie report states that regional accreditirig associations 
should expand the scope of their authority and hold colleges ac- 
countable for good management, consumer protection, and affirma- 
tive action. We believe that we are ht present holding colleges re- 
sponsible for good management, not only of human resources* but 
of physical antd finandial resources as well. 

Management, as it affects quality, is a primary concern in the 
evaluation process. We also believe that the mo.st desirable consum- 
er protection we can provide is to help insure that students receive 
a quality education and that institutions accurately describe to stu- 
dents the nature of the college and what is to be expected of both 
parties to the educational process. 
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It is not desirable, and probably would be impossible for regional 
accrediting associations to become involved in the intricacies of en- 
forcing the multitude of government regulations and guidelines. 

There are few in postsecondary education who would desire to 
see regional accrediting associations become a policing arm of gov- 
ernment. 

f The final recommendation on which we would like to comment is 
the proposal that a court of last resort be organized by COPA to 
hear an appeal from an institution which believes that it has been 
unfairly treated by a regional association. We believe this to be un- 
necessary because each regional commission has an adequate ap- 
• peals procedure, a requirement for COPA recognition. COPA also 
solicits third-party testimony as part of the appeals process. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that regional accreditation is a 
highly coveted status for postsecondary institutions. Not only is it 
desirable for reasons of prestige, because it is an important consijd- 
eration when a student selects a college to attend, it facilitates the 
transfer of credits and the admission of students to institutiops of 
higher education levels, it gives guidance to employers who not 
only hire graduates, but in many instances pay tuition for their 
employees. It is relied on by the Veterans' Administration and the 
military services in the funding of tuition. It is linked to institu- 
tional eligibility for Federal funding and it influences the funding 
decision of foundations. 

It has been a pleasure to give you this testimony. I am always 
enthusiastic when I have an opportunity to comment on regional 
accrediting and what it hUsv meant and continues to mean to post- 
secondary education. 

[Prepared statement of Gordon $weet follows:] 
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TuKrAitKr) Statkmknt of Gohdon Swkf.t, Kxkcwtivk DiHF.noi:, Commission on 

U>LLK«KS OF THF. SDUTHKl^N^\SS^(•IAT^(»N OF CoU.K<JKS AND SnUHU.S 

I am Gordon Sweet, Executive Director of the Confession on Colleges of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. The Comnilsslon on Colleges 
accredits degree-granting postsecondary Institutions in,r.he South and I am 
pleased to represent our 723. member colleges before 'this Conmittee, 

t have been e$ked to Biscuss the role and function of regional accreditation 
and to comment on thQ recent report of the Carnegie Foundation for the , 
Advancement of Teaching entitled "The Coi]trol of the Campus;i A Report 
on the Governance of Higher Education." I would like first to offer some 
general comments concerning regional accreditation. *then describe how the 
Commission on Colleges functions in the South, and. conclude .with reactions 
to the Carnegie^ report. 

To aid in understanding where we are at present it io helpful to review 
briefly the unique hi^itpry of regional accrediting. Regional accredi- 
tation had its origins in the rapid societal changes, which took place 
in the United States of the imrnediate Post-Civil War period. Higher 
education wa^, expanding: hundreds of new colleges were created. But 
there was little uniformity or definition of a college inSenns of admission 
standards, curriculum, and length of study. The situation had become what 
some educators termed chaotic. Business, industry, and tne professions 
were unsure of the competence of the college graduates the^ desired to 
employ, and students who wanted to attenrf college had little guidance. 

The foriTiatio.-i of regional accrediting associations in the period 
1885 to 1895 helpec' to bring order to this situation. The four regional 
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accrediting associations founded during this period the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools 1n*1895 — and those founded later 
were similar in nature. They we4e and have remained volunta>-Vi< private. 
«nd non-profit, and accredit institutions', not specific programs. The • 
strong feeling against governmental regulatory^actlon, exreclally in regard 
to education, made a voluntary accrediting organization the natural 
vehicle to achieve a measure of ufiifonnity and order in postsecondary 
education. The fart that they are organized regionally has enabled them 
to escape the possible bias and provincialism of local or state organiza- 
tions and, at the same time^ to respond ta Regional trenus and needs. 
Cooperation and consultation among-the regional accrediting associa>.1ons, 
however, has existed from the early years both on an informal and a formal basis. 

Regional accrediting associations have always ^een membership organi- 
' zations; Each accredited Institution Is a member ^and has the opportunity 
to play a part in the development of standards and in the accreditng ^, 
process Itself. By relying on volunteers from the postsecondary education 
community in carrying out the work of accreditation, regional accrediting 
associations can not only utilize those persons outstanding in the academic 
community, but can^also operate with small staffs and thjs avoid an 
encumbering bureaucracy. 

Regional accrediting associations have as<;1gnod the task of accrediting 
postsecondary institutions to commissions. The work of the regional 
accrediting conmlssions on postsecondary education has traditionally focused 
on two Important objectives: the maintenance of minimum standards of quality 
in postsecondary education and the stimulation of institutions to become 
more effective through self-study and examination. - In discussing the maintenance 
of minimum standards of quality it must be recognized that r.^any of the ' 
characteristics of a college which we takje for granted today were shaped 
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by the regtona] associations, along with such organizations as the Carnegie 
Foundation for ttie Advancement of Teaching and the Association of American 
Universities, as they worked to define those elements wnlch should be 
present for a college to be accredited as meeting minimum quality standards. 
Among these elements, for example, is the standard four-year undergraduate 
Curriculum. 

Defining essential elements of a quality education has been a difficult 
task through the years. Jt is, however, a crucial task and one that is 
most effectively done by the academic cofimunity, with appropriate considerate 
for the needs of students, business, industry, and the professions. The 
standards of all regional accrediting coninissions have been revised many 
times through the years to respond to changing needs and practices in 
postsecondary education. * 

For the regiondl accrediting commission on postsecondary education, 
the work of developing standards and procedures for accreditation does not 
proceed independent of society or the consunwr of educai^onal services. 
Changes in the technology and methods in business and the professions 
create new demands and legitimate pressures for changes in the curricula 
f^r our institutions, or perhaps in the mode of delivery of educational 
services. Curricula and methods of teaching appropriate twenty-five years 
ago may not be adequate to meet the needs of today. The^»e societal 
.pressures are desirable: they prod our 'institutions to respond. Regional 
accrediting conjnissions. relying on the academic community's perceptions 
of. and responses to these changes, make adjustments in standards and 
procedures. But changes in the standards and procedures of the regional 
accrediting commissions are not made capriciously. They are 
accomplished only after intense study and discussion witnin the academic 
coninunity and approval by the m^^mbershlp. The crucial runcern in all 
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revisions of standards has been to maintain quality in ojr colleges and 
universities. This Is done by incorporating in the standards current ,\ 
commonly-accepted elements of good educatior^l practice, and also by de- 



signing the standards In such manner that they accomodate the future 
in allowing for beneficial changes to take place. In a sense the 
regional accrediting conmissions help to le^gitlmlze and rationalize changes 
In postsecondary education* performing a service for the academic conmunlty 
and society as a whole. The intent Is to maintain standards of quality^ 



while at the same time encouraging the flexibility whi^ch has been a major 
strength of the Anierican system of postsecondary education. 

I have mentioned legitimate pressures from society which result in 
desirable change. There are also occasions when postsecondary institutions 
have been subjected to outside interference in their internal affairs. 
Regional accrediting comnissions have served In the past, to protect 
Institutions from political interference. Their ability to do this Is 
enhanced because of their nongovernmental nature and the fact that they 
are regional in scope aqd not subject to possible pressure from any one 
stata' government. 

The other major goal of regional accrediting commissions is to increase 
the effectiveness of institutions through the self-study process. It Is 
not sufficient for an institution to be meeting the standards of the regional 
accrediting comnlssion. Periodically, Institutions must conduct an inten- 



sive Institutional self-study, a study which analyses the strengths and 
weaknesses of the institution and produces recormiendatlons for remedying 
weaknesses and building on strengths. In essence a self-study becomes a 
planning document for the Institution and a tool for si^i^lflcant institutional 
improvement- The adequacy of tho self-study is an important consideration 
when an institution presents itself for reaffirmation of accreditation. 
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The Souehern A^isociation of Colleges and Schools is a nonprofit 
corporation chartered In Georgia which conducts accrediting activities within 
a geographical region that Includes Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. Corporate powers are vested In a Board of Trustees whose members 
Include represtffJtatives from the various conmissions of the Association, 
and representatives from the public. The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools accredits elerrentary and secondary schools through two conmissions: 
the Conmission on Elementary Schools and the Coirnilssion on Secondary Schools. 

Institutions of postsecondary education are accredited by the Coranlsslon 
on Colleges, which accredits degree-granting postsecondary institutions, 
and by the Commission on Occupational Education Institutions which accredits 
nondegree-granting occupational education institutions. The number of member 
institutions accredited by the Commission on Colleges stands at 723, and 
214 are accredited by the Commission on Occupational Education Institutions* 
Of the 723 colleges accredited by the Commission on Colleges, 435 are public 
and 288 are private institutions. The following is a breakdown by level: 
320 institutions are accredited to offer the associate degree; 166 the 
bachelor's degree; 126 the bachelor's and master's degrees; 92 the bachelors, 
master's and doctor's degrees; and 19 offer graduate and professional 
degrees only. Included in our membership are 77 historically Blac. insti- 
tutions. The total enrollment of our member institutions is 2,514,854. 

Each member degree-granting institution is entitled to one vote in the 
College Delegate Ass'imbly of the Commission on Colleges. The College 
Delegate AssemDly the body which approves all changes In the standards 
for accreditation. The College Delegate Assembly elects the 66 members 
of the Commission on Colloges, which oversees the work accrediting, 
according to the following formula: 
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1. Two persons from each state and six persons at large, all connetsted 
with member institutions which offer bachelor^s, master's 
professional, or doctor's degrees. 4 

2. Fifteen persons connected with member institutions which offer 
associated degrees. 

3. One person connected with a member elementary or secondary school 
from each state. ^ 

4. Five persons from the region representing the lay public. 

5. Seven persons elected at large from member Institutions. 
Members of the Comnnssion on Colleges are elected for terms of three 

years. The formula for membership on the Commission on Colleges provides 
for wide representation of: institutions by state, and at all degree levels; 
by elementary and secondary school representatives; and by the lay public. 
Provision for rotation ensures that a large number of educators become 
Intimately involved In the accreditation process. 

Duties of the 66-member Commiss1(^ on Colleges include: preparing the 
standards for membership subject to approval by the College Delegate 
Assembly, taking final action on the accreditation of collegiate institutions, 
authorizing visits and investigations, and appointing special committees. 
The Commission on CoMeges acts on policy matters not related to changes In 
the standards* An Executive Council of nine niembers is elected by the 
Commission and'acts for the Conmission when It is not in session. 

Each of the members of the Commission on Colleges 's a Volunteer and 
is paid only expenses. Each serves on cither the Standards and Report 
Conpiittee for institutions offering the- associate degree or the Standards 
and Reports CoriDittee for those offering degrees above the associate. 

Infonnation and reports concerning member and applying institutions 
are submitted to these cormiittees. For an institution v^liich has no status 
with the Conwission on Colleges the following proceduroi> apply In seeking 
Candidate, for Accreditation status, the first'phase of the accreditation process. 
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^ 1. Ihe chief executive officer of the institution interested In 
accred tation writes the Executive Director of the Cotmission 
declaring the institution's intent to be recognized as a Candidate 
for Accreditation. Thtf institution must providj documentation of 
compliance with the Commission's Conditions of Eligibility. 

2. An Application Form is then prepared by the institution. This 
report describes institutional characteristics and resources. If 
the report appears adequate a staff member will visit the institution. 

^* Jn*^sSirfSJdc'^I!!!^5*n' be authorized by the appropriate Committee 
on standards and Reports. The candidate committee visits the 
institution and reports to the Committee on Standards and Reports 

?^..^n,h?l i-!Jl^°"T2 P°*''"t^'" fo'- achieving accreditation within a 
reusonable time. The Committee on Standards and Reports may reconmend 
to the Executive Council that the institution be granted "CandidatT 
for Accreditation" status. If the Comiission on Colleges approves 
a favorable recommendation from the Executive Council the institution 
IS made a Candidate. 

4. Candidates for Accreditation are required to file annual reports 
and be visited by a staff member. n 

5. At two-year intervals a Commission coimiittee visits the Institution 
to determine if Candidate status should be renewed. 

t« .nn^®* ^^J'?!!!"? "andidate status the next step is for the institution 
to apply for initial accreditation. The following procedures apply: 

J. Candidate instPitutions may apply for accreditation status after 
one- year. They are not allowed to remain in Candidate status 
beyond six years. If they are not granted an t-valuation coimittee 
for accreditation during this period, they are dropped from candidate 

StdtUS • 

2. When an institution decides to seek accreditation status, its 
updated application form will be reviewed by the Comiittee on Standards 
and Reports and an evaluation committee for initial accreditation 

may DC authorized. > 

3. The evaluation corinittee for Initial accreditation visits the 

*° Coimiiftee on Standards and 
Reports. This Cormittee makes Its recormondation on the grantina 
of accreditation to t'le Executive Council which will refer its 
reconmendation t,o the Commission on Colleges for final action. 

An institution receiving initial accreditation must have its accreditation 
status reaffirmed at the end of five years. This involves the following: 

1. The institution is required to complete a comprehensive self-study. 

2. An evaluation committee for reaffirmation of accreditation visits 
the institution at the completion of the self-Hudy. Its report is 
submitted to the Cormiitteo on Standards add (Reports which then makes 
a recommendation as to reaffirmation of accredi cation to the 
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Executive Council* Mhlch refers Its reconmendatlon to the 
Comnlssion on Colleges for final action* 

After this first five-year reaffirmation Institutions are required to 

repeat the reaffirmation process every ten years. 

At every stage of this process institutions are advised by the staff 

of the Conmlssion on Colleges, and staff members accompany each evaluation 

committee to aid In the coordination of the visit and to help ensure that 

the the procedures of the Commission on Colleges are followed* Staff 



members do not serve as eValuators». On each occasion when a committee 
visits an institution, an exit conference is held with the chief executive 
officer of the institution. Institutions are Invited in each Instance to 
respond in writing to reports of visiting committees, and the chief 
executive officer is sometimes asked to appear before the appropriate 
Committee on Standards and Reports. 

There are other occasions when committees are sent to Institutions. 
This happens when, for example, a four-year institution i-equests that it ^ 



allowed to offer graduate work, or when it expands its off -campus programs. 
Special evaluation committees may be authorised by one of the Conmittees 
on Standards and Reports if significant problems develop in an institution 
in relation to the standards of the Commission on Colleges. The costs of all 



The two Conmltteos on Standards and Reports, therefore, have the important 
task of reviewing all reports, and institutional responses to reports, of 
visiting evaluation committees, whether part of the normal cycle of accreditation 
and reaffirmation or resulting from special visits. .Duties also involve 
the requesting of, ar.d review of, special follow-up reports by institutions, 
and review of the fifth-year report required of each Institution at the mid- 
point of the reafflnnation cycle. Recomnendations made oy the Standards 




coninlttee visits are borne by the institution which is being evaluated. 
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and Reports Committees may also include that of placing an Institution on 
probation because or non-cqmpliance with the standards* or dropping U from 
membership. Recommendations for negative actions are made to the Executive 
CouncH. and Its recommendation Is sent to the Commlss^k^for final action* 
An Institution may be placed on "notice" by the Committees on Standards 
and Reports. This Is a private status which Is a warning that If deficlences 
are not ^remedied the Institution may be placed on probation* a status which 
'Is published. 

Institutions may appeal negative decisions by the Commission on Colleges. 
An appeals committee of nine members with provision for rotation is elected 
by the College Delegate Assembly from its membership. Hj person on this 
appeals committee may be serving on the Commission on Colleges or Us com- 
mittees. The appeals committee has the power to affirm or reverse a negative, 
action of the Commission, or to remand the case to the CiKnmlsslon for final 
action. 

— . — The -validity and equity of .the review process at the levels Qf the Standards 
and Reports Committees and Commission depends in large part on that level 
of review which is carried out by the visiting evaluation committees. These 
committees of peer ovaluators are drawn primarily from member Institutions in 
the South, but evaluators from outside the region are also used. The philos- 
ophy of the Commission on Colleges has been to involve as many faculty mem- 
bers and administrators from as many institutions as possible in the evaluation 
process. We have developed a list of approximately 4.700 evaluators who are 
available for seHice on comnlttees. They currently represent 688 Institu* 
tions in our region. Computer access enables us to print out a card for each 
of these 4,700 evaluators. with such pertinent information as academic and 
administrative background, in addition to a record of eacn tim tha evaluator 
has served and his rating by the chairman of the vi^^itinq committee and by 
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the staff menter-whi) acconfpanied the committee. Many of these evaluators 
are trained in workshops conducted by the Cormisslon. Experienced conmittee 
members who have demonstrated skill and leadership ability are formally 
trained as chainnen. 

These peer volunteers are the real strength of regional accreditation. 
They are paid 4 honorarium by the Conmission on Colleges—iSO for 
members of a cofflmittee and $100 for the chairman— for what is nonnally a 
three-day intensive working visit to a colleae campus. A fw statistics 
illustrate the scooe of thig volunteer effort. During 1982, 8B0 individuals 
participated on visiting committees to applying and member institutions as 
part of the peer review process. These individuals were drawn from 378 
institutions. 

As part of the process of reaffirmation of accreditation, institutions 
produce an analytical self-study and are th^ visited by a conmittee. The 



committee is expected to evaluate the institution against the standards 
of the Comnission on Colleges and, in light of the institution's stated 
educational mission, evaluate the adequacy of the self-study. They are 
also asked to offer advice and suggestions helpfuTTn~the future development 
of the institution. Coimiittee members serve as both evaluators and consul- 
tants. The recommendations of the visiting committees are considered 
seriouslv by the Standards and Reports Committees. The staff of the Com- 
mission on Colleges is very careful when Duttino together any visiting • 
cor/mi ttpe. No evaluators are drawn from the state in which the institution 
to be visited 1$ located. Visiting committee merrters have had no relation- 
ship with the institution which might prejudice Vheir .iut<qment. ^ 

We are proud that the Commission on Colleges ha^be^n able to involve 
so many educators at all levels of our accreditation fcrocess. The flow of 
educators from institution to institution is excitirJ not only because it 
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an effective method of self-regulation, but also because It results in 
a cross-fertilization of ideas which in itself leads to institutional improve- 
ment throughout the South. 

We have been asked to provide our reaction to the findings contained 
in the Carnegie Foundation report on the governance of higher education. 
The major conclusion of the reoort is clear: the academic community must 
assume primary responsiWlity for its own regulation if quality and indep- 
endence are to be characteristics of our postsecondary institutions. The 
report points out the detrimental effects of what it tenns an "ever-increasing 
role of outside agencies in campus matters." 

We agree th^at the academic community must be responsible for its own 
rc^gulation, and it is this asoect of the report that intimately involves our 
work in regional accreditation. Certainly the presidents of our merrdjer 
institutions would conclude that there has been a diminution of institu- 
tional independence as a result of the actions of state ciovemment the 
federal government, and the courts^. As the Carnegie Report rightly points 
our, instances of interference have not been, for the most part» dramatic or 
particularly odious, and have been accomplished with the best of motives. 
But the cumulative impact of government intervention has been significant. 
In 1976 the Commission on Colleges, because of a growing concern over 
federal regulation, surveyed its membership to gather information detailing 
the cost and oroblems involved with institutional compliance with federal 
regulations and requirements. The report resulting from the survov concluded 
that the quality of Jiducational offerings to students was bping affected 
adversely by the necessity for federal compliance in a large number of 
programs. Adding to the concern of our member institutions lately has been^ 
the initiation in several southern states of accreditation and approval 
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activities conducted by state agencies, resulting In duplication of effort 
and a further burden being placed on the Institutions. ^ 

The Coinnisslon on Colleges has defended the autoncir^y of member Insti- 
tutions many times in the past: during the years when Governor Huey<.Long 
directly injected himself into the affairs of Louisiana institutions, in 
Kentucky and Georgia duri^ng the 1940's in similar situations; during the 
early 1960's. the time of Integration, when the Governor of Mississippi 
took over as registrar of the Uniyer$ity of, Mississippi i and in 19W when ^ ^ 
the state of North Carolina prevented. those with certatn political affilia- 
tions from speaking^on. college campuses. These were drantatic instances, and 
action by the Commission was an important factor in resolving the difficulties 
The challenge in our present situation, however, is to defend our 1nstitu«* 
tions against an accumulation of 1es$ dramatic intrusions. The burden of 
this defense rests partly, and rightly ?o, on the shoulders of the thousands 
of evaluators on our cgnvnittees whose responsibility is ensuring that our 
institutions contlnuo to operate without stultifying outside interference. 

The Carnegie^ report offers a number of recommendations in the chapter 
entitled "A Governance Framework for Higher Education." Thi)se recomn^nd^tions 
pertaining to the role of college governing boards we support fully. Govern* 
Ing boards have an important duty in protecting institutional autonorny. 
Our own standards of the Coimiission on Colleges call for the governing 
board to protect the college administration from undue pressure from poli- 
tical or reliqious bodies. We would add to these recommendations an encourage 
ment to governing boards to become more knowledgeable about the meaning and 
processes of accreditation. This would help us considerably. 

The recornmonda tions in tK-j report directed to state governnients are 
« 

useful, and, if a'ioptcd would help maintain the. institutional autonomy we all 
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desire. One reconrtendation calls for state coordinating agenciies to work 
closely with regional accrediting associations to evaluate the '-performance 
of each campus. k|e have tried to encourage this by notifying these -agencies 
of accrediting visits and by allowing an institution to invite members of i 
the agency to be present during the visit to provide ysefml Information to 
the committee. 

The Carnegie Report reconmends that the preparatioi^ of an approved list 
of regional associations be a function of the Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation, not the federal government. We concur* and would hope that 
nuch of the recognition function of COPA could be utilipted by the Secretary 
of Education. From 1952 to 1968 the Office of Education, in publishing 
Its list of recognized accrediting agencies, reliea on the decisions of 
private accre^iiting agencies whose determinations were widely recognized In 
the academic convnunity as being sufficiently reliable for this purpose. It 
was not until 1968 that the then Office of Education established a special 
staff on accred'ltation and institutional eligibility, which began to 
idevelop an extensive tist of criteria accrediting agencies had to employ 
to be recognized. These criteria, unfortunately, have been expanded through 
the years and we hava often registered our objection. 

COPA is not without its irin)crfcctions: neither are its constituent 
members. It does, however, utilize a highly developed rf?cognition process, 
the validity of which is enhanced by the participation of not only those 
in accrediting, but by persons representing national postsecondary educa- 
tional organizations, and the public. 

The Carnegie report views regional accrediation as a critically Impor- 
tant part of academic goviirnance and recommends that officials at all col- 
leges should fully support the regionai^l associations, [in welcome and support 
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this reconmendatlcn. tt Implies, however, that regional accreUltlng associa- 
tions currently lack support from the academic community. This Implication is 
reinforced by statements in the report that "accreditation has Increas- 
ingly lost significance," that "accreditation review oft^n is little 
more than an empty ritual," and that "higher education* traders frequently 
decline to participate in the process." We do not believe these state* 
ments to be accurate. . Adm^fnistrators and faculty members from our insti* 
tutions value the process and consider serving on visiting committees and 
on the Commission on Colleges a significant means of professional develop- 
ment, as well as a responsibility. During 1982, 130 cofnnittees» with a 
total of 880 evaluators, visited candidate, member, or applying institutions* ^ 
These evaluators were drawn from 376 institutions. Included were evaluators 
from: - • ^ ^ 

University of Alabama 
University of Florida 
Florida State Uniyersi.ty 
Emory University 
<jn1versity of Georgia 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Tulane University 

Davidson College 4 
Duke University ' ^. 

University of iiorth Carolina at Chapel Hill 
UniveKity of South Carolina » 
University of Tennessee at KnoxvilTe 
Vanderbilt University 
Baylor University ^ 
University of Texas at Austin 
College of William and Mary \ 
* University of Virginia 

On the Commissio.i on Colleges 00 institutions were represented, and 3S 

were represented cn special committees. 

The self-study process is also valued highly by member institutions. 

A 1973 survey of chief executive officers of member institutions indicated 

that, of those responding, 9b. 4"^ favored its continued use and an overwhelming 
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majority believed it to be both useful and necessary. In a 1981 survey of 
chief executive officers, of the approximately 95X who responded, 94X agreed 
that the self-study process was valuable . and should be continued as a basis 
of reaffirmation of accreditation. We have responded to requests from 
university systems in three states tljat we assist them In the development 

. of a system self-study, and that we evaluate the system and Us self-study, 
not for accreditation purposes, but for the benefit of the system. This 
has also been the case In one large confuunity college system. 

The Carnegie Report also states that "among accreditors there Is* 
no agreement about the meaning of a college education, the neglect of under- 
graduate education is especially disturbing." Everyone recognizes that 

Xthere are disagreements as to the meaning of a college education and the 
definftion of quality. These disagr^jements will continue. The standards 
of the Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges 
represent an attempt to define the essential elements which the academic 
conmunity bel loves must be present for a college to conauct a quality 
educational program. Our standards, as is true with any standards, do not 
please everyone, but thc>y do define in many ways what a college education 
should be, and thtv are certainly not neglectful of undergraduate education: 
486 of our 723 institutions offer degrees only at the undergraduate level. 
The eleven current standards of the Connission on Colleges speak to an 
institution's purpose, organization and administration, educational program* 
financial resourceR, faculty, library, student development services, physi- 
cal resources, special activities, graduate programs, and research. 

The Commission on Colleges is currently In the process of revising all 

t 

of Its standards and procedures to give increased emphasis to 'the assess- 
ment^ of student outcomes and institutional planning. This project begeui 
with a survey in 1931 of over 2600 individuals, including chief executive 
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officers of institutions, chief acadenfic officers, visiting conwittee 
menbers, officials of educational foundations,' those in state and federal 
agencies, and others with an interest In accreditation. The survey was conducted 
to determine the effectiveness of the current accreditirig process and ways 
the process could be improved. Conmittees were appointed which Involved 
over 100 persons representing 75 member institutions. These committees 
gathered information, carefully reviewed the present standards and pro- 
cedures, and drafted Proposed criteria for accreditation. The proposed 
criteria :were sent out for comment to selected individuals and reviewed by 
the Commission on Colleges, The entire membership rece'r'ed for review ^ 
copies of the proposed criteria In December, 1932. In June, 1983 the 

Executive Council of the Conmission will consider input from the inember- 

' t 

ship and make any needed revisions/ The proposed^ criteria for accredita- 
tion will be voted on by the entire membership at the annual meeting In 
December, 1983. This revision process is an ^arduous but necessary task. It 
is- how the academic conmunity goes about defining quality and establishing 
procedures for evaluation. 

The Carnegie Report leaves the impression that regional accrediting 
associations evaluate college^, only on the basis of the objectUes of "the 
college, without requiring them to meet stan^iards of quality. For an 
institution to be accredited by the Comoiission on Colleges It must be in 
compliance with the standards. Educational programs offered should be In 
accord with the stated mission and advertising of the institntion. A college 
of art, as well as a small liberal arts college, or a large complex state 
university, is required to show that its curriculum and resources are ap;>ropriatG 
to its. mission, are sufficiently developed to satisfy the standards, and are 
in congruence with what is currently-accepted good practke according to the 
academic comnunity. 
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The Carnegie Rsport states that regional accrediting associations 
should expand the scope of their authority and hold colleges accountable 
for good management, consumer protection* and affirmative action. We 
believe that we are currently holding colleges responsible for good man- 
agement, not only of human resources, but physical and financial resources 
^as well. Management, as it effects quality, is a primary concern in the 
evaluation process. We also believe that the most desi ruble consumer pro- 
tection we can provide is to help ensure that students receive a quality 
education and that institutions accurately describe to students the nature 
of the college and wh'\ is to be exf^ected of both parties to the educational 
process. It is not desirable, and probably would be impossible, for 
regional accrediting associations to beeon^e involved In the intricacies of 
enforcing the multitude of govermiient regulations and guidelines. The 
complexities and difficulties faced in enforcing affimative action in 
postsecondary education are also apparent. Enforcement of government 
regulations and affirmative action should be the purview of government, or 
if necessary, the courts. There arp very few in postsecondary education 
who would desire to see regional accrediting associations become a policing 
arm of government. 

A further recommendation of the report is that information about the 
accreditation of colleges should be more accessible to the public. At 
present our Commission on Colleges publishes the fact that an institution 
has been placed on probation or dropped from membership, and cites the 
standards with which the institution has failed to cofnply. We agree that 
more information should be provided. The regional conmissions have agreed 
on this point and are working to accomplish it without violating confidential 
information. 

A final recommandction on which we would like to coinr^nt is the proposal 
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that a court of last resort be organized by COPA to hear an appeal from 
an Institution which believes it has been unfairly treatad by a regional 
association. We believe this to unnecessary because each regional cofflmission 
has an adequate appeals procedure, a requirenient for COPA recognition. 
. COPA also solicits tliird-party testimony as part of the recognition process. 



' In conclusion I would like to say that regional accreditation is a 
highly coveted status for postsecondary institutions. Not only is It 
desirable for reasons of prestige, but because: It is an important con- 
sideration when a student selects a college to attend; It facilitates the 
transfer of credits and the admission of students to Institutions at 
higtier degree levels; it gives o-iiJance to employers, who not only hire 
graduates, but in many instances pay the tuition of their employejps; It Is 
relied on by the Veterans Administration and the military services in their 
funding of tuition; it Is linked to institutional eliyibillty for federal 
funding; and It Influences the funding decisions of foundations. 

It has been a pleasure to testify before you today. I am always 
enthusiastic when I navo an opportunity to comment on regional accrediting 
and ^hat it has meant and continues to mean to postsecondary education. 
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Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much, Dr. Sweet. I think our tra- 
dition here is to go through the panel and then come back. Perhaps 
we will have some questions at a later time. 

Dr. Manning. 

STATEMENT OF THURSTON E. MANNING, DIRECTOR, 
COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I 
am Thurston E. Manning, the director of the Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools. That is quite a mouthful and I do not blame 
the staff for leaving all of it off the agenda. 

North Central Association, like the Southern Association, is one 
of the six regional voluntary accrediting associations in the United 
States. Our geographic territory in North Central is 19 States in 
the central part of our country, running from West Virginia on the 
east to Arizona on the west, the Canadian border to the north, 
through Oklahoma and Arkansas on the south, the Midwest and 
the associated parts of the United States. 

In that region, the North Central Association accredits some 
5,000 elementary, junior, middle, and secondary schools through its 
commissions on schools, and sopie 915 colleges and universities 
through the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. We 
also have 46 institutions, postsecondary institutions, that are in 
candidacy at this point. 

As the chairman requested, I have divided my testimony into 
three parts, first, describing North Central's criteria and proce- 
dures; second, the meaning of accreditation and what loss of ac- 
creditation might entail to an institution; and third, some com- 
ments on the Carnegie Foundation report. 

I have, of course, prepared a written statement which you have 
for the record and all I will try to do here is summarize some 
points about that statement, 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection, your written statement will be 
incorporated into the record. 

Mr. Manning. North Central Association first began accrediting 
colleges and universities in 1913, 70 years next month to be more 
exact about it. Obviously, things have changed in 70 years. The 
procedures and criteria that are used in 1983 are quite different 
from those that were used in 1913. 

However, for about 50 years, North Central, like the other re- 
gional accrediting organizations, has based its accreditation on a 
fundamental principle that an institution should be judged in the 
light of its own appropriate and stated purposes. The basic reason 
for this principle is that it allows for divei^ity in higher education 
in the United States and the adoption of it really rests on the belief 
that only by providing a diversity of pc^tsecondary institutions can 
the diversity that is necessary and characteristic of American soci- 
ety be maintained. 

We cannot serve society well by forcing all colleges and universi- 
ties into the same mold, regardless of how well-conceived that mold 
may be. Sometimes that basic principle is misunderstood and dis- 
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torted. I think this appears at one point in the Carnegie Founda- 
tion report. 

It is assumed that if ^ou want to judge an institution on the , 
basis of its own stated purposes, that anything goes. One could 
have a school for thieves, for example, which would meet its own 
stated purposes and therefore be accreditable. Of course, that is not 
true. 

We emphasize the basic principle so much that we may overlook 
emphasizmg that we do far more than simply judge on the basis of 
stated purposes. For one thing, we judge the purposes. Are they ap- 
propriate to a postsecondary educational institution? That is one of 
the basic criteria utilized by North Central and the other regionals, 
the question of appropriateness of the criteria. 

Second, there are explicit general institutional requirements, as 
we call them in North Central, which specify elements of organiza- 
tion, management, basic principles that experience has shown are 
necessary for any successful postsecondary institution or one that 
falls within our scope of activity. ♦ 

For example, we require a regular external audit of financial' 
statements, we require the fair and accurate disclosure of informa- 
tion for students and the public. We require the presence of public 
representation on the governing board of the institution. 

All of those matters are explicit requirements which clearly go 
beyond merely judging an institution in the light of its own activi- 
ties. 

Our procedures are very similar to those utilized by the Southern 
Association, the other regional associations which Dr. Sweet has 
described. Reliance on self-study by tRe institution, a visiting team, 
drawn from persons from other accredited institutions, a review 
process, final decision by an executive board, and then an appeal 
process outside of the commission established through the board of 
directors of the association. 

Accreditation, of course, is a public stap^P of approval. It indi- 
cates that the institution has been examined by a qualified, inde- 
pendent group of peers and found to be meeting appropriate pur- 
poses in a satisfactory manner. It provides assurance to those 
within the institution that their work is regarded as desirable and 
satisfactory and assurance to those outside the institution that the 
institution performs useful activity for the benefit of society. 

Public approval has been accepted as a basis for action by many 
groiifis and consequently loss of accreditation can have serious con- 
sequences because it is loss of this basic indicator of quality. As Mr. 
Sweet has indicated, an accredited institution can recruit students 
more easily because the students can have confidence that the in- 
stitution has been examined and found to be of a reasonable aual-> 
ity. 

Students can also eximct from an accredited institution a better 
chance that their credits will transfer or that they will be accepted 
into another institution for an advanced degree. Accreditation is 
often used by private industry as a basis for reimbursement for tu- 
ition by States for State financial aid or grants to institutions, and, 
of course, as a basic threshold eligibility requirement for Federal 
programs, both institutional grants and grants for student finan- 
cial aid. 
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Conseauently, loss of this basic indicator of public quality has an 
effect. All of these things tend to fall if that indicator is lost. The 
indication of accreditation, then, as a public indicator is what it 
means and loss of that indication has serious consequences. 

Let me turn now to the Carnegie Foundation report and not try 
to deal with all of the recommendations, but just with a few that 
j)ertain to accreditation. In. general, J think ,the .repprt is a valuable 
document. Its principaHhrust, as I read it, is to describe the way 
in which a growing body of State and Federal regulations and stat- 
utes now so restrict colleges and universities that they have lost 
much of their ability to change and respond to new needs of soci- 
ety. 

The report recommends addressing this problem by returning to 
a greater reliance on self-regulation by institutions acting for 
themselves and through voluntary associations, such as the accred- 
iting bodies. I agree with this general conclusion and with this rec- 
ommendation, but I do not underestimate the problem of disentan- 
gling all the many threads of statutes and regulations that have 
now formed these heavy ropes that bind colleges and universities. 
That is another question. 

I think the report in many cases understates the current activity 
and the strength of the accrediting associations. For example, of 
the 650 persons who form the pool from which we draw our visiting 
teams, our review committees, our executive board, I counted over 
the last weekend some 200 persons who are chief executive officers 
of their institutions, another 200 who are the principal academic 
officers, vice presidents, and deans, out of that group. 

Of the 12 persons on our executive board who are drawn from 
postsecondary institutions, 7 of them are presidents, and the board 
is chaired by the president oi the University of Nebraska. So I 
think the statement in the report that leaders of higher education 
do not participate in accreditation, in fact, is not the case and is 
not supported dv reasonable data. 

Similarly, I think that the report understates the activity of ac- 
creditation or overstates its position, however you \vant to put it, 
when it says that we do not pay attention to such things as affirm- 
ative action, provision of fair and accurate information and mat- 
ters of that sort. 

The accrediting agencies are not enforcing agencies for Federal 
or State statutes and regulations. We do, in fact, pay attention to 
these matters and we have policy statements that deal with these 
matters explicitly. I have already mentioned that we have some 
specific requirements pertaining to these. 

An examination of our team reports shows that the teams take 
these things seriously and do draw them to the attention of the in- 
stitutions. The "Federal connection,'' as the Carnegie report calls 
it, between accreditation and eligibility has been from time to time 
a controversial issue. 

I agree with the report's recommendation that continued reli- 
ance on accreditation as a threshold criterion for eligiblity is desir- 
able. It was put in place in the lOoO's as a result of the abuses that 
arose during the administration of the GI bill of World War II. The 
fact that these abuses have not been repeated, except in ibolated 
instances, is an indication, with 30 years of experience, that this 
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was a wise piece of Federal legislation and one that should be con- 
tinued. 

As part of this reliance, the Secretary of Education maintains a 
list of accrediting bodies, as you know. The report suggests that the 
Secretary should use instead the list of accrediting bodies recog- 
nized by the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. I do not fully 

—-^gree with this recommendationr 

While accrediting bodies would welcome the disappearance of the 
present duplication of two recognition processes, we come to the 
Secretary and we also go to COPA, though we go to COPA volun- 
tarily, come to the Secretary voluntarily, too, I suppose, there are 
good reasons for both. I think the Federal Government, as Dr. 
Ambach indicated, must assure itself about the accreditation that 
it uses. It can do this either by examining the accrediting bodies 

. directly, which is what it does now, or it can take COPA's word for 
it, provided it supervises the regulatory process of COPA. 

Now this latter alternative, I think, opens up all kinds of new 
problems and I think solving those problems would not be worth 
the price that one would pay to work through all the details. 

The present spirit of cooperation between the Council and the 
staff of the department that deal with this problem, let me put it 
this way, however, opens up a new possibility, namely the use of a 
single submission to both groups. Each group, the Secretary on the 
one hand, COPA on the other hand, could make its separate deci- 
sion, but the accrediting bodies would be. spared the difficulty and 
the task of putting together two separate but somewhat duplicative 
submissions. 

No new legislation would be necessary for this. All that is really 
needed is a spirit of cooperation between the two organizations in 
establishing a common set of requirements against which to meas- 
ure tne-accrediting bodies. 

Mr. Chairman, let me thank you and the subcommittee for the 
opportunity to testify. I think the time is right for a reconsider- 
ation of the many regulations that currently restrain institutional 
governance. The Carnegie report points to many of these. 

In the interest of the subcommittee in addressing the matters, it 
is heartening and encouraging to all of us. 

[Prepared statement of Thurston Manning follows:] 
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I'Uhi'AUKi) Statkmknt OK Thuuston K. Manning, Dikkctok, Commission on Insti- 
tutions OK HiGHKK PJnUfATION, NuUTH CkNTKAL ASSOCIATION OK Coi.I.KCJKS AND 

'ik;HooLS, Chiuauu, III. 
Mr. Chairman^ Honorable members of the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education: , 

I am Thurston £• Mannings Director of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools* 1 thank you for the opportunity 
to appear before the Subcommittee on behalf of the Association and the Commission. 'The 
North Central Association accredits elementary^ }unior/middie» and secondary schools 
through its Commission on Schoolsi and postsecondary institutions through its Commission 
on Institutions oi Higher Education* The geographical territory of the Association is the 
nineteen states of Arizonay ArkansaSi Colorado^ Ili«nois» Indiana, Iowa» KansaSi Michigant 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, t^w Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, West Virginia! Wjscons!*^ and Wyoming; this area is the center of our country, from 
West Virginia on the Ecist through Arizona on the West, and from the Canadian border on 



the North through Oklahoma and Arkansas on the South* North Central accredits in this 
region some 913 colleges and universities, with an additional institutions affiliated .as 
candidates* 

In response to the request of the Chairman, this testimony is divided into three sections! 
the first dealing with the criteria and prpcedures used by North Central ;c accredit a 
postsecondary institution; the second with the questions what accreditation means to an 
institution and what withdrawal of accreditation could lead to; the third with my 
reactions to the findings and recommendations contained in the Carnegie Foundation 
report, The Control of the Campus* 
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Testirnony of T. E. Manning for Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education - Page 2 

1. Criteria and Procedures Used to Accredit a Postsecondary Institution, 

The first list of colleges and universities accredited by the North Central Association was 
published in 1913. The criteria used some seventy years ago strongly affected the 
development of higher education^ and over the years the criteria were changed and 
adapted to the changes that had occurred. As a result of an extended study conducted by 
the Association In the early thirties the Association adopted as a fundamental principle 
that an institution should be judged in the light of its own stated purposes. This principle 
still underlies the accreditation of postsecondary institutions, not. only by North Central 
but alj^y all other postsecondary institutional accrediting bodies. It is an expression of 
the generally accepted view that the diversity of American society is served best by a 
diversity of educational institutions* This diversity cannot exist if all institutions are 
forced into the same mold by any j^t of ext^raal standards, however well 

intent ioned such standards might Be. there is a substantial store of experience and data 
supporting this point of view. 

But the principle of judging an institution in the light of its own purposes does not mean 
that "anythin g goes;" that an institution is accreditable if its meets its purposes, whatever 
those purposes may be. An essential part of the accreditation judgment — sometimes not . 
sufficiently emphasized «»isa judgment of the institutional purposes themselves: are they 
appropriate to a postsecondary educational institution. A further essential of tlie 
accreditation judgment is whether the institution meets certain minimum requirements of 
organization and of good practices in its operations — requirements that experience has 
shown are appropriate to all institutions that provide satisfactory postsecondary education. 

TJie Commission most recently reviewed and revised its criteria in 1980. The criteria 
currently consist of two sectionsj a set of General Institutional Requirements, which both 
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accredited and candidate institutions must meet, and a set ol Evaluative Criteria, which 
differ for accredited and candidate institutions. The General Institutional Requirements 
specify the minimum requirements of organization and good practice; the Evaluative 
Criteria provide the basis for judging the institution against Its stated and appropriate 
purposes- 

The thirteen General Institutional Requirements are: 

Requirements of instit utional program: 
The institution 

U Has formally adopted a statement of mission appropriate to a post secondary 
educational institution; 

2, Offers one or more programs (or curricula) consistent with that mission, Including 
general education at the postsecondary level as an essential element- of, or a 
prerequisite to, the principal program(s); 

3. Has adopted a 'statement specifying the potential students it wishes to serve, and 
admits students to its programs under admissions policies compatible with this 
statement and appropriate to the programs; 

Enrolls students in at least one postsecondary educational program normally requiring 
at least one academic year (or equivalent) for completion, and has students actively 
pursuing such an educatior^al program at the time of the Commission's evaluation; 

5. Awards to each person successfully completing an educaUpnal program a certificate, 
diploma or degree appropriately describing the demonstrated attainments of the 
graduate* 
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ft Requirements of organ i zation; 
The institution 

6. Has a charter and/or other formal authority frojn an appropriate governmental 
agency authorizing it to award any certificate, diploma or degree it awards; 

7. Has ail necessary operating authorities in each jurisdiction in which it operatesj 

8. Has formally design2ted a chief executive officer, or has formally organized and 
staffed a chief executive office; * 

9. Has a governing board that includes representation reflecting the public interest. 



Requirements of operation and public disclosure: 
The institution 



10. Documents a funding base, financial resources, and plans for financial dftveiopment 
adequate to carry out its stated purposes; 

11. Has its financial records externally audited on a regular schedule, and makes 
available to the public on request the most recent report of the external auditor (or a 
fair summary thereof), including the auditor's opinionj 
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12. Makes freely available to all interested persons (and especially its present and 
prospective students) accurate, fair, and substantially complete descriptions of its 
programs^ activities and procedures; 

13. Wil? have completed at least one complete cycle of its principal programs before the 
Commission^ evaluation for accredited status. 

The Evaluative Criteria for Accreditation are 

!• The institution has clear and publicly stated purposes, consistent with its mission and 
appropriate to a postsecondary educational institution; 

2. The institution has effectively organized adequate human, financial and physical 
resources into educational and other programs to accomplish its purposes; 

3. Ihe institution is accomplishing its purposes; 

f^. The institution can continue to accomplish its purposes. 
The four Evaluative Criteria for Candidacy for Accreditation are: 

1. Tnt. institution has clear and publicly stated purposes, consistent with its mission and 
appropriate to a postsecondary educational institution; 

2. The institution has effectively organized adequate human, financial and physical 
resources into educational and other programs to accomplish its purposes; 
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3. The institution is following realistic plans to acquire and organize any additional 
resources needed to accomplish its stated purposes; 

^» The institution has the potential to achieve accreditation within the candidacy period. 

It will be observed that the Evaluative Criteria for Candidacy are closely related to those 
for accreditation, but are appropriate for an institution not yet fully enough developed or 
experienced to achieve accreditation* 

The criteria are applied to an institution through a process that involves several steps: 

1< The institution subjects itself to its own self-evaluation, seeking to gather 
information bearing on the criteria, and to make changes and improvements in its 
activities as it evaluates itself against the criteria. The institution documents this 
study in an extended document which serves as a basis for the following steps. 

2. The Commission appoints a visiting team .composed of persons from accredited 
institutions. This team visits the instit^tioni conducting interviews and examining 
written records to supplement the information contained in the institution's 
self-study doci»:nent. The visiting team prepares a written report on its findings and 



prepares a recommendation for the Commission's action. The visiting team also 
provides counsel to 'the institution. The institution is Invited to respond to the team's 
findings and recommendation. 
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3. The institution^ self-study document, the team report and the institution's response 

Q 

are reviewed through the Commission's review process, using other persons from 

.a5CC?di-ted.. JosUXutionSt. . .Jhc .review.. ..process.., may .result in additional 

recommendations for consideration in the Commission's actioru^^e institution is 
inWted to respond to any additional recommendations^^^J.^-^'''^ 

The Executive Board of the Commission, comprising twelve persons elected from 
accredited institutions and ';wo public members, considers the full set of written 
materials and recommendations and adopts a final accreditation auction in -the name 
of the Commission/ 

5» The^ institution may appeal from the Commission action to a separate appeal body 
established outside the Commission by the Association Board of Directors. If an 
appeal is denied the Commission action stands; if the appeal is sustained the case is 
returned to the Commission for correction of the errors found and reconsideration of 
the action. 



Through this rather elaborate process the Commission provides for the exercise of 
professional judgment on the question of whether an institution meets the criteria. The 
institution is provided ample opportunity to present its case, and the Commission provides 
for consideration by several different groups of persons drawn from accredited 
institutions, thus helping to insure that the final action represents the general opinion of 
qualified persons, and is not unduly influenced by the views of individuals or of particular 
groups* T7ie process is one of peer review! persons from accredited institutions judging 
another institution. There is substantial evidence that these criteria and the process of 
applying them meet with the general approval of the higher education community. 
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^ 2* AbViat Accredit)cition Means to an Institution 

and V^at Withdrawal of Accreditation Could Lead to* 



The accreditation of an institution is a public stamp of approval indicating that the 
institution has been examined by a qualifiedt independent group of peers and found to be 
meeting its appropriate purposes in a satisfactory manner. Like -any meaningful 
expression of approval accreditation is valued by an institution* It provides assurance to 
those within the institution that their work is regarded as desirable and satisfactory* It 
provides assurance^-to those outside the institution that jthe institution performs useful 
activity for society* 
\ 

This public approval has been accepted as a basis for action by many groups. Students use 

accreditation as an indicator that an institution offers a satisfactory level of educational 

activities* Those who provide financial support to students parents, employers, states 

and the federal government -« use accreditation as an indicator that the education offered 

k$y an accredited institution is of satisfactory quality and therefor^ a good investment* 

Other institutions are far more likely to accept for transfer or admission to higher 

degrees credits earned at an accredited institution. In short, accreditation serves as a 

basic indicator of qiiality within an Institution and is used by those concerned with 

institutional quality* ' ^ 

* f 

» • \ 

Loss^f accreditation will have significant effects on an institution because it is the loss 
of this basic indicator V>f quality * T^e institution will have difficulty ^recruiting studerits, 
who will no longer have the assurance of a oroi^ram t^i acceptable quality. Parents will be 
less willing to provide financial support for student s to attend an unaccredited 
institution* Many employers^provide tuition reimbursement and other forms of financial 
assistance to employees attending only accredited institutions* Many states 
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provide linandai assistance to students only at accredited institutions. Most programs of 
federal financial assistance (both student aid and institutional grants) are restricted 
generally to accredited institutions (although the federal government has provided certain 
alternatives to accreditation). In short> loss of accreditation leads to a diminished public 
credibility for an institution, and diminished credibility has Important consequences. 



It must be kept in mind that accreditation is a pass-fail judgmentj an accredited 
institution Is certified merely as being of at least acceptable quality. As is true for all 
such pass-fail judgments, most of those that pass of are substantially higher quality than 
is required for mere passing. For these institutions the process of accreditation has 
assumed a greater importance than the certification of accreditation. Through the 
process ar. InsiiMtion is stimulated to thorough and extensive self-evaluation and provided 
with external counsel from qualified persons from other accredited institutions. This 



process demonstrably encourages desirable changes and improvements In an institution, 
however high its quality may be. Thus, even for Institutions that are clearly accreditable, 
the process of accreditation is a desirable one. It is for this reason that accreditation is 
regarded by institutions as a useful activity, and accreditation is supported by virtually all 
postsecondary institutions. 



Tlie Control of the Campus, subtitled "A Carnegie Foundation Essay," was published by 
the Carnegie Foundatioii for the Advancement of Teaching in Jate 1982. It is a valuable 
study, providing in its first part a useful historical summary of the development of the 
present conditions of institutional integrity and public accountability, and in its later 
sections numerous recommendations for modifications in present conditions. 



3. Comments on the Carnegie Report 
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The historical summary shows clearly how present constraints on institutions of higher 
education have grown bit by bit over many years. Taken one by one, the constraints 
imposed by the states and the federal government through statutes a|iid regulations appear 
reasonable* 6ut» as the Carnegie Report makes ciear» the present situation is one in 
which colleges and universities find the^nselves so restricted by the demands of multiple 
statutes and regulations that they have lost much of their ability to change and respond to 
new needs of society. Each individual requirement is a slender thread, reasonable In 
itself. But taken together these threads have formed heavy ropes constraining reasonable 
and necessary freedom. The report properly call for reasonable relief from these 
constraints so that institutions can serve society appropriately. A principal means of 
relief described in the Report is a return to greater selfn-egulation by institutions acting 
by themselves and through voluntary associi^tions, such as the accrediting bodieik. I agree 
with this general conclusion and recommendation. 

Each of the many recomnnendations in the Report deserves attention. For reasons of time 
I can mention only some of those directed specifically at accreditation. ^ 

Certainly no objection can be raised to the general thrust of these recommendations. But 
I think that the Report does not correctly describe the present circumstances in its 
discussion on pages 76-78. Our experience in North Central does not support the Report's 
comment that 'liigher education leaders frequently decline to participate" in the 
accreditation process. Our roster of some 630 persons who serve on our visiting teamsi in 
our .review processes, and on our Executive Board includes over 190 college and university 
presidents, and another almost 200 chief academic officers — deans and vice presidents. 
Our Executive Board is currently chaired by the President of the University of Nebraska, 
and counts seven presidents among its twelve institutional members. All these persons 
devote each year many days of hard work to accreditation. 
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A$ i have discussed earlier, and contrary to the statement of the Report (page 77) 
accreditation does more than "measure a aoitege against its own objectives.'* 



accrediting, bodies are riot enforcement agencies for federal or state requirements 
for managern^^nt, affirmative action and consumer protection^ we do pay attention to 
these matters, contrary to the inrkplication of x)\e Report (page 77). CXir General 
Institutional Requirements speak explicitly to the presence of public representation on 
governing boards and to the public disclosure of financial and other informc^tioa of 
Importance to educational consumers, among other things. North Central has a general 
policy as follows^ 

"The Commission oxpccts an affiliated institution to evaluate its policies and 
practices relating to such things as protection and nondiscrimination, monitoring oi 
student financial aid, mediation of internal strife and institutional sponsorship of 
nonacademic activities* Therefore, a visiting team may include assessment of such 
practices and policies in its evaluation of an institution, and may comment on such 
matters in its written report." 

Examination of our team reports shows that our evaluators takes such matters seriously 
sometimes to the discomfort of an institution being evaluated* 

Of course no accrediting body is perfect. Accreditation and institutional evaluation are 
difficult and demanding tasks, and like other human enterprises we fall short of our 
ideals* The comments in the Report are valuable in providing an additional spur to our 
improvement, as well as a support for the goals we have set. 
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I fully agree with the Report^ recommendation (page 77) that "information about the 
accreditation of colleges should be more accessible to the public." The balance between 
confidentiality^ needed for full access to information, and public disclosure, needed for 
continued credibility and usefulness of accreditation, has been struck too far toward 
confidentiality, in my view. These are issues under active consideration. The Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation has a special committee studying the mattjbr of public 
disclosure, and we trust that it will produce recommendations that can be embraced by all 
accrediting bodies. Within North Central we have examined the kinds of information that 
should properly be public, and will be considering a new policy statement in April. 

The "federal connection" between accreditation and eligibility for feder al funciing h as 
been the subject of much discussion and some controvorsy. I agree with the position of 
the Carnegie report (page 82) that we should maintain the reliance of the federal 
government *ton the academy itself — through voluntary accreditation — to determine 
which colleges are eligible to get federal support." The experience of abuses arising from 
the G.K Bill of World War II which gave rise to this* reliance shows that a test of basic 
institutional quality is necessary. Certainly there are problems in the present 



arrangements, but, as the Carnegie Report notes (page 82), "This procedure is not perfect 
but it IS better than having the Department of Education evaluating colleges. . The 
explicit recommendation (page 83), "In determining the eligibility of colleges to 
participate in federal programs, the Secretary of Education should us.e regional 
accreditation as the basis for approval," needs to be widened to include the institutional 
accreditating bodies other than the regionals that now appear on the Secretary's list, since 
these bodies provide accreditation to many worthy institutions lying outside the scope of 
the regionals. 
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An essential part of this process is. the listing of accrediting bodies whose accreditation is 
accepted for purposes of federal eligibility* The Rcpprt recommends (page S3)» "The 
preparation of an approved list of regional associations ^ould be a function of the Council 
of Postsecondary Accreditation, not the federal government." I do not fully agree with 
this recommendation* Certainly it would be helpful if the present duplication existing in 
the independent recognition processes of the Department of Education and of the Council 
could be eliminated. But it seenis to me that the federal government must assure itself 
about the accreditation which it uses for decisions about financial aid* This cannot be 
done unless federal officers either examine the accrediting bodies directly (as is how 
done), or else supervise the recognition process of the Council. I think this latter 
alternative presents new problems, and dealing with them will cost more than the value of 
the advantage gained. The present spirit of cooperation between the Council and the 
Eligibility and Agency Evaluation Staff of the Department opens a more attractive 
opportunity: the use of the same submission by the accrediting bodies to the Council and 
the Department, allowing each to make its separate decision, but eliminating the 
duplication of submissions now required of the accrediting bodies. This procedure would 
require not new legislation, but simply cooperation between the Council and the 
Department in settling on a common list of requirements against which to measure the 
accrediting bodies. 

Let me again express my thanks to the Subcommittee for the opportunity to testify. The 
time is ripe for a reconsideration of the many regulations that currently constrain 
institutional governance. Tlie Carnegie Report points to inany places at which 
improvement can be made. Tlie interest of the Subcommittee in addressing these matters 
is heartening to all in higher education. 
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Mr. Simon. Thank you, Dr. Manning. My apologies to the first 
two witnesses for my absence. 
Dr. Phillips. ^ 

STATEMKNT OF JAMKS M. PHILLIPS. EXKCUTIVK DIRECTOR, AC- 
CREDITING COMMISSION, ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT KLINE. 
CHAIRMAN; AND WILLIAM C. CLOHAN, JR., GENERAL COUNSEL 

Mr. Phillips. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. I am James Phillips, executive director of the Accrediting 
Commission for the Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools. As indicated earlier, I am accompanied today by Dr. 
Robert Kline from South Carolina, who is chairman of the Accred- 
iting Commission and Mr. William Clohan, who is our general legal 
counsel and former Under Secretary of Education. 

1 would like to give just a brief historical overview as Dr. Kline 
can talk to you about the procedures and then comment briefly on 
the Carnegie recommendations. Also, if I may, I will clarify a 
couple of statements that got into the testimony here on Tuesday 
that we feel were either misunderstood or inaccurate. 

We do consider the schools that we represent to be a significant 
sector of the postsecondary education community of this country. 
The recent Carnegie study failed to recognize or dwell at any 
length at all on our sector of postsecondary education. It lumped us 
for listing purposes between two very specialized programmatic 
agencies. We have mixed feelings about that. We do not mind being 
ignored for the right reasons. We are concerned that perhaps the 
occupation sector of postsecondary education in this country is con- 
tinuing to be ignored by the so-called traditional sector of higher 
education. 

I would like to address that just very briefly by saying that the 
report mentions 3,100 accredited institutions, and I think it just 
refers to them as institutions, not colleges and universities. I call 
the attention of this committee to the fact that there are twice that 
many accredited occupational institutions in the country. 

That is the sector, by and large, with which our association deals. 
Nmety percent of our accredited institutions are taxpaying busi- 
ness corporations. We have been listed by the Department of Edu- 
cation as a recognized accrediting body since 1956. Today we have 
i)71 schools and colleges and another 174 branch campuses that 
have been thoroughly evaluated and accredited by our organiza- 
tion. AU of these are private institutions. 

They 'range in types from specialized business programs of less 
than 1 year in length all the way to institutions offering graduate 
education. We estimate that there are 400,000 students today en- 
rolled in our sector of institutions. Nearly all of the graduates 
available for employment 'finishing their training at our institu- 
tions do, in fact, become employed in occupations, professions, and 
services, including self-employment, for which they have been 
trained. 

I will ask Dr. Kline to discuss just briefly with you the process 
that we utilize which almost is similar to those already described 
by the regional accrediting representatives. 
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Mr. Kline. Thank you, my name is Dr. Kline* and I am chairman 
of the AICS Accrediting Commission and a professor of business ad- 
ministration at Winthrop College. 

I am going to talk about three things: the accrediting process, a 
little bit about the educational community's involvement in that 
process, and also briefly about denials, withdrawals, and litigation. 

The AICS Accrediting Commission is broadly representative of 
each of the types of institutions that we accredit. The accrediting 
commission also includes three external members who are not from 
accrediting institutions, and usually from collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. I happen to be one of those members who is from a nonaccre* 
dited school. 

In addition, there are public members who are appointed, and we 
have another one to be appointed this year. In addition to this, 
there is an outside advisory committee to the commission consist- 
ing of traditional and vocational educators, representatives of the 
general public, and representatives of students. 

The policies and procedures in criteria over which our institu- 
tions are evaluated are more similar than dissimilar to those em- 
ployed by regional accreditation. We encourage institutions to con- 
tinue self-monitoring and improvements of the accrediting process 
in areas such as student relations, academic programs, faculty 
qualifications, inservice training,^ administrative capabilities, and 
supervision of student fmancial aid programs. 

we believe that it is important for members of this committee, as 
well as all Members of Congress, to understand and, hopefully, 
accept the fact that accrediting bodies simply cannot monitor an 
institution's day-tp-day compliance with the myriad of Federal reg- 
ulations associated with the administration of Federal financial 
aid. 

Accreditation is, and shQuld continue to be, relied on as a thresh- 
old requirement for student aid participation. There always is as- 
sessment by department beyond accreditation before eligibility is 
established. 

We use a variety of outside people to be involved in the accredit- 
ing process, representatives of all groups. We have a waiting list of 
individuals throughout the country, both from AlCS-accredited in- 
stitutions, and from outside institutions that work on the accredit- 
ing teams and visit the institutions. 

There is a frequent criticism in that nearly all institutions are 
accredited, and very few ever lose accreditation, therefore the proc- 
ess is meaningless. This is simply not ^true. AICS has refused to ac- 
credit many institutions because they fail to meet the criteria. We 
also routinely withdraw accreditation from institutions that no 
longer meet these guidelines and each and every withdrawal is 
published. 

I will turn it back to Jim. 

Mr. Phillips. Briefly, on the Carnegie report and some of its rec- 
ommendations, we, too, as do my colleagues, support some of the 
suggestions and recommendations for change and/or improvement 
in that report. 

Most of the criticisms of accreditation in that report are really 
not new. Historically, we have heard them going back for years 
and years. Historically, and traditionally also, during economic 
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hard times, accreditation gets criticized along with other education- 
al processes more than at other times. You can trace the history of 
^i^s m^he 1930 8 and the 1940's during the campus unrest period 

^ ,?.o,^f^® ^^^^ ^ ^^'^O's. and now it has cropped again in 

the 1980 s. • * 

The old adage, again reported by the Carnegie Foundation, para- 
phrasing somewhat is let's throw accreditation off the campus and 
regain control of our own destiny, has been heard for years and 
years and years. 

It is a typical complaint, usually from university administrators. 
You do not hear this complaint generally from students or from 
faculty. That seems to me to be the cadre to which the Carnegie 
report was suggesting that the control be returned. I am not sure 
that those criticisms are campuswide. 

Specifically, we disagree with the recommendation on page 82 
that in determining the eligibility of colleges, the Secretary should 
use regional accreditation as a basis for approval. As previously 
pointed out, regional accreditation accounts for only one-third of 
the currently accredited eligible institutions in the country. Were 
this recommendation to be implemented without some accompany- 
ing acOustment somewhere, you would immediately disinfranchise 
some 6,000 accredited institutions, and I do not know how many 
millions of students involved in those particular institutions. 

The further recommendation that the Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation, and not the Secretary, prepare the approved list of 
regional associations is probably impractical for some of the same 
reasons. The Recommendation that regional associations should 
hold accoun^bie for areas of special concern hold the campuses re- 
sponsible for State and Federal agencies and concerns of the court, 
seems to us to contradict the concept of self-regulation that is pro- 
moted elsewhere in the Carnegie report. 

ri^b deem it an unnecessary delay in due process for 

COPA to be a court of last resort to resolve differences between 
member institutions and their accrediting organizations. 

If I may, in conclusion, on Tuesday, if not directly, at least by 
interence, I am afraid the impression was left with some members 
ot your committee, Mr. Chairman, specifically Mr. Owens asked the 
question of one witness whether there was any assessment or eval- 
uation of institutions beyond the fact that they were accredited. 

My interpretation, sitting in the audience, to the response to that 
was, well, no, that is it, once you are accredited, you are eligible. I 
suggest to you that there are other levels of evaluation, particular- 
ly with our sector of schools. 

Accreditation is just the first ticket-punch, so to speak. There are 
at least two other ticket punch stops before those eligibility agree- 
ments are in place and the funds begin to fiow. Those responsibil- 
ities he within the Department of Education. 

Coming back the other way, the Department has on the books 
the statutes, the legal authority to limit, suspend, or terminate 
those funds for cause at any time without consulting with accredi- 
tation or regardless of the accrediting status of an institution. 

It is partially because of that, and those numbers of regulations, 
that we think it is probably impossible and improper for accredit- 
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ing ageiftcies to have to try to monitor all of those during the ac- 
crediting process. o 

The other area that seemed to be misunderstood on .Tuesday was 
that accreditation is the only route to eligibility for institutions. 
There are other routes. 

With that, I will conclude. 

[Prepared statement of James Phillips follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or James M. Philups, Ph. D.» Executive Director, 
Accrediting Commission 



t. The Association of Independent Colleges and Schools is one of 
several nationally recognised institutional accrediting bodies 
in the United States. It is not a ''specialized** accrediting 
body in the sense of evaluating only explicit program offerings. 

2. The national accrediting organizations were not nentioned in 
the recent Carnegie Foundation Report "Control of the Campus," 
even though they accredit as many or more institutions as do 
the regional accrediting bodies. 

3* AICS has been recognized by the Commissioner/Secretary of 
Education since 1956, longer than some of the regional 
accrediting bodies. 

4. AlCS-accredited institutions range in type froo those offering 
only short-term programs through those offering graduate 
degrees and they range in size from fever than 200 students 

to as many as 6,000 students. 

5. The AICS institutions offer education primarily in business- 
related areas and ninety percent of the institutions are 
taz-*paying business corporations'. 

6t The policies, procedures, and criteria by which the AICS 

institutions are evaluated are more similar than dissimilar to 
those utilized by regional acorediting bodies* 

7* Accreditation should continue to be relied on by the federal 
government as a threshold criterion to establish eligibility 
for participation in student financial assistance programs. 

8. The AICS accrediting body is broadly representative of its 
types of institutions and includes or has input from the 
general public, business and industry, government, the 
professions, and vocational educators. 

9* Ve oppose in the Carnegie Report the following recommendations: 

a. That only regional accreditation be uaed as a basis for 
establishing financial aid eligibility. This will not work. 

b. That accrediting bodies should or ca? hold campuses 
accountable for areas of special oonoirn to state and 
federal agencies and the courts. 

0. That the Council on Postaecondnry Accreditation (COPA) 
serve as a court of last resort in grievances between 
institutions and acorediting bodies. 

0* Ve want to emphasize, contraiy to some recent misstatement 
of fact, that accreditation is only a threshhold factor in 
establishing institutional eligibility. Eligibility assessment 
is made vt two or more levels beyond accreditation and program 
participation agreements become contracts directly between the . 
federal government and institutions* The limitation, auspen* 
sion, or termination of those eligibility agreements is at 
the discretion of the federal government and in no way is tied 
to accreditation. 
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Mr. Chairaan. Kembars of tha Comnittea. Thank you for this 
opportunity to preaant testimony relative to the Carnegie Foundation 
Eaaay entitled "The Control of the Campua...." I aa Jaaea Phillipa» 
Sxecutive Director of the Accrediting Coooisaion of the Aaaociation 
of Independent Coliegea and Schools (AICS). With tte are Dr. Robert 
S. Kline, Profeaaor at Winthrop College in South Carolina and 
Chairaan of the Accrediting Coomiaaion, and Mr. William C. Clohan, 
Jr., partner in the Washington, D.C. lav firm of Laesaig, Brown, 
Hearn and Clohan and legal counsel to the Accrediting Coamiaaion. 
Prior to entering private practice, Mr. Clohan was Under Secretary 
of Sduoation. 



We coaaider the aohools and colleges that we represent to be a 
significant afector of the postaecondary education community. 
We want to emphasize that significance to you inasmuch aa the 
recent study by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching failed to recognize in context national institutional 
accrediting bodies auch as AICS; rather lumping us for listing 
purposes between two very specialiaed programmatic-type accrediting 
bodiea. 

We have mixed feelings about being ignored in the eaaay. 
On the one hand, we were not included in the criticism contained 
in the report toward regional and specialised accrediting bodiea. 
On the other hand» befng ignored may reflect an historic and, 
apparently, continuing lack of acceptance of occupational education 
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by tho ao*callad traditional higher education comaunity, I oall your 
attention to the fact that there are nearly twice as fflany accredited 
occupational Inatitutions aa there are regionally accredited ^ 
inatitutiona in the United Statea* Vith few ainor exceptions, all 
of these accredited occupational inatitutiona are perznitted to 
participate fully in all student financial assistance prograaa ' 
authorise by the Congress. 



As an association of buaineee schoolsv the professional ancestry 
of AICS aay be traced back to the early 1900s« There vere nany 
business or coomercial schools in existence long before that* 
Today, there are 40 neaber schools in the Assooiation's Century 
Clubv denoting that they have been in continuous operation for 
more than one hundred years. 

The AICS Accrediting Coanisaion has been listed by the Departaent 
of Education as a recognised accrediting body since 1956. Today, 
there are §71 aohoola and colleges and another 174 branch caapueea* 
accredited by AICS« each^f which has been tharoughly evaluated 
by criteria coaparable to, and in aoae areas aore rigoroua than, 
the criteria utilised by the regional accrediting associations. 

Our types of inatitutlone range froa business or spaclaUzed , 
schools offering training of up to one year In length to junior 
and senior colleges offering recognized associate and baccalaureate 
degrees* There are an eatiaated 400*000 students enrolled in these 
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institutions* 
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Our aaaocUtioQ and our iastitujbions take pride in the fact that 
nearly all graduates available for aaployaent do. in fact, beooae * 
employed in occupations, profeasiono, and services (including self- 
employment) for which they have been trained. 

Ve note, also, for the benefit of this body and others presently 
concerned vith precarious nationwide economic conditions that some 
ninety percent of the AlCS-aceredited institu.tions are tax-paying 
business corporations* 

These institutions have alvays provided timely services adapted ' 
to the needs of the student and the community so that the educational 
programs are consistent with .the needs of omployars. Because 
employers* needs are changing constantly, the institutions .^a^ '"^ 
constantly to meet those needs* 



Because the rapid changes in sccisty aro reflected daily in AICS 
institutions, ve as their accrediting body have to be in tune 
with government, business, and industry in order to be ^ure the 
institutions are developing the competencies in students that 
the marketplaoe^«xpecto* 

The AICS Accrediting Commission is broadly representative of each of 
our types of institutions, as well as having as monbera on it three or 
four eztamal experts like Chairman Kline from non-*AICS-accredited 
institutions* Thes»>usually are collegiate schools of business* 
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In #ddition» there io a public aeaber with another to be appointed 
.tKia year* 

- ' • 
There is an outside Advisory Cooiaittee to the Coaaiasion, 
consisting of both traditional and vocational educators^^govern- 
aent officials » professional business persons » and one person 
vho^ during her tenure has moved from being a. student to being ^ 
an active partner in a snail business* * 

The fact that our aesber institutions differ in some respects 
froa traditional colleges and universities may account for our 
not being aentioned in the Carnegie Foundation Report* 

f 

Kovaver, I would like to eaphaiise that the policies, procedures, 

and criteria by which our institutions are evaluated are aore . 
« 

siailar than dissimilar to those eaployed by the regional accrediting 
bodies* AICS criteria are applied nationally, not regionally* 
We believe this is a strength-- there is unquestioned consistency 
of quality atandarda froa California to New York* 

y 

As a recognised institutional accrediting organisation, we 
encourage our institutions to continue self-aonitoring and 
improveaent through the accrediting process in areas such as 
student relations, acadeaic prograas, faculty qualificatioas and 
in-tservice training, administrative capability, and supervision 
of\student financial aid programs* 

A word on the area Just aentloned^-supervision of financial aid, 

Ve believe it important for meaboi^s of this Coaaittee, as well as all 
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aembers of The Coagre88« to understand » and hopefuUy accept, the 
fact that accrediting budies simply cannot monitor an institution's 
day-to-day compliance with the myriad of federal regulations 
aaaociated vith the administration of financial aid programs* 
We are concerned about and do insist, as part of the accrediting 
process, that this area of an institution's operation be capably 
administered and supervised* Ve cannot, just as you cannot, 
legislate honesty of individuals* There have been some abuses in 
all types of institutions* Accreditation will not stop intentional 
circumvention of law or regulations* 

Accreditation is and should continue to be relied on as a 
threshold requirement for student aid participation* There always 
is assessment by the Department beyond accreditation before eligi- 
bility is established* Accrediting bodies should not be iade 
responsible, however, for auditing each institution's compliance 
with those numerous participation regulations* 



Our institutions and thoir personnel hold moabershlp in the 
same national educational groups as do most others— » the 
American Council on Education, the American Association of 
Collegiate Admissions Officers and Registrars, the 
American Association of Community and Junior Collegosi the 
American Personnel and Cuidanco Aaaociation, the Data 
Processing Management Association, the Anorican Vocational 
Association, as well as professional individual disciplinary 
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soclAtias ranging from teachers of English and nathematioa 
to the American Psychological Aaoociation. Ve, as a full 
partner in the Council on Postsecondary Education (COPA), ait 
ia the aane forums with the regional accreditation groups. 
All our institutions are listed alphabetically by state in the 
directory, ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS OP POSTSECONDAHY SDUCATIOS, 
published annually for COPA by the American Council on Education. 

have a waiting list of persona from throughout the 
country, both from our inatitutiona and from thoae accredited 
by others, who are anxious to be involved in the AICS accrediting 
process. They receive no pay, they sacrifice their valuable time 
froa their own institutiona, and they enjoy being able to work . 
and consult with other institutions around the country. 

DENIALS , WITHDRAVAI^, AND LITIGATION 

A frequent critioisa of accreditations-repeated again by 
attribution in the Carnegie Foundation report— is that 
nearly all inatitutiona are accredited, that few ever lose 
accreditation, therefore the process ia oeaningless. Thia 
simply ia not true. During recent years AICS has refused 
to accredit many institutions because they failed to oeet 
criteria. Vo also routinely withdraw accreditation from 
inatitutiona that nc longer oeet the guidelines. Bach 
and every such withdrawal ia published. 
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This rigor of the proceas ha8» of course » resulted ia 
litigation. But during our nearly thirty years of existence, 
the AICS Accrediting Commlssioa haj never been prevailed 
against by a complainant. The courts consistently have 
decided that our processes and procedures are etiuitable, 
fair, non-arbitrary and non-capricious, and in the best 
interests of the public ut large* That is a legal track 
record of which ve are proud and which, more importantly, 
speaks to tne worth of self- regulation as practiced by 
our institutions* 



'^The Control of the Caapua'* is a nioe essay— historically 
interesting, well written, and legitiaized by an important 
philanthropic foundation and an impressive list of panelists* 

Most of the criticisms of accreditation in the report are 
not new* Historically when the general economy turns dovnt 
accreditation has been criticised. Usually, the severest 
criticism comes from within— from institutional admin- 
istrators* This was true in the early t930s, during 
the early 1940a, and during the campus unrest years of 
the late 1960s* It has emerged again in the 1980a. 

The old saw by college and uiUversity adoiniatrators of, 
"throw the rascals out and regain control of our ovn destinies 
has been voiced again and again over the years* But, only 
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by a faw of them. One is hard pressed to find such oriticiaa 
coffliiMs froB faculty and students on the caapuaes— the very 
cadre to which the Carnegie panel suggests control should be 
returned* 

The report, both in some of its crittcisos of institutional 
accrediting bodies and in its reconuaendations to thea for 
iaproveneat, overlooks a basic important tenet* That is, 
accreditation is designed to evaluate educational practices- 
net dictate what those practices are to be. Vhile accrediting 
bodies can be the collective guardian of academic quality, and 
to a lesser degree, institutional integrity, they cannot cause 
institutions t^ be either good or bad. Institutions, as the 
Carnegie Report suggests, must do that for themselves. 

f 

We support some of the recomaendations in the report "for 
improvement or at least change. Ve know some areas already 
are under intensive study by COPA and we are participating ia 
those efforts. 

Some of the recommendations we take exception to as being 
unworkable or impractical. Specifically, we disagree with 
the recommendation (p. 82) that, in determining the eligibility 
of colleges to participate in federal programs, the Secretary 
of Education should use regional accreditation as the basis 
for approval. As previously pointed out, regional accreditation 
accounts for only one-third of the currently accredited and 
eligible institutions in the country. Was this recommendation 
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intaaded to ''deeligibilize'* more then 6|000 iadtitutioca? 
Ve certainly hope not* We suggest that the social and 
political reaction to that froct dieenfranchised citizens 
would overwhelm the Congress. 

The further recooffleadatioa that COPAi not the Secretary of 
Sducatioai prepare an approved list of regional associations is 
iapractical for the aaae reasons* 

The recoBaendatioQ to regional associations that they should 
have their ovn clear standards of acadeaic quality (p. 77} seems 
to contradict the overall theme of the report to restore complete 
academic control to the campus. 

Similarly, the recommendation that regional aseociations should 

V 

hold campuses accountable for areas of special conoem to stats 
and federal agencies and the. courts (p* 77). seems to absolutely 
contradict the concept of self«regulation promoted elsewhere 
in the report. 

Lastly, we would daem it an unnecessary layer of due process for 
COPA to be a court of last rssort to receive appeals and to rasolva 
conflicts between accrediting bodiea and their member institutions* 
COPA* 8 role is to insist through its recognition process that all 
accrediting bodies have in place and consistently follow an appeals- 
due process procedure. 

/ 
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Aocreditatioa haa adapted to many aducatloaal and 
societal changes la the past; is adapting today through 
many activities being sponsored by the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation; wants to be socially acceptable 
while being educationally aocountablej and Is more than willing 
to do its part In what has to be a partnership arrangement 
to address both human accomplishments and human 
expectations* It should not, howeverl assume or be forced to 
assume responsibility in areas for whlbh It has no authorization 
or Institutional agreement. 

We at AICS agree that there are far too many externals 
affecting our personal and professional lives, 'ihere 
have been far too many social engineers In state houses, 
the White House, and the halls of Congress during the 
past quarter century. But, we permitted them to legislate 
and appropriate In the ever rosier expectations of sharing In 
the promised commonweal. Ve at AICS do not apologize for 
being a passenger on the bandwagon. At the same time, we 
are not so naive as to believe that postsecondary education 



in this country can or should ever return to the era of Mark 
Hopkins and a student on a log. Federal and state bodies have 
made It possible for millions of Americans to sit on that 
modern-day log. Accrediting bodies have helped to sake the 
educational experience noro meaningful for students. Without 
both of the foregoing our society would not be as far along in 
its development. 
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¥e At AICS think of ouraelveB as a full partner in this 
endeavor* We have tried to be helpful to The Congreea in the 
pasti and The Congress has been helpful to our institutions and 
their students; ve have cooperated with the executive branoh snd 
vill continue to do so; the courts have upheld the legal appropriate-* 
ness of what ve do and how ve do it* Ve» the Association of Indepen* 
dent Colleges and Schools, therefore, 'proclaim our hard-»fought right 
to be recognized as a contributing meaber of the postsecondary ^ 
education cooaunity in this country. 

Thank you for your time and your attention. ^ 
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Accrediting CommlMion 



Accrt^mnf Commiulofi 

James M PniUipj. B*ecutiv€ Dtf^cfOt 



TO: 



AICS Member Institutions 



FROM: 



Howard Steed* Chairman, Accrediting Commission 



DATE: November 12 » 1982 
i SUBJECT: Revised Accrediting Criteria 



Enclosed arc recent revisions and additions to the Accredit ation Standards 
adopted by the Commission following consideration of all colnment'^received'* 
from the members. 

Also included are two explanatory documents: "Procedures and Guidelines 
for Senior Collegiate Institutions Offering Education at the Graduate Level/* 
and "Interim Approved Policy Guidelines for Institutional Grant and Loan 
Programs." Please note that the latter is still subject to comment from 
members prior to^November 30» 1982. 

Please review these materials carefully. All institutions are now respon- 
sible for being in compliance with the criteria as revised. 
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ORADUAXS CRimZA ASOPTSD ZM AUGUST, 1982 
CKAPTSE S Stettdarda for laatitutiona Offering Eduoatlon 



3-5-100 NATUH8 0? QBADUATS EDUCATION 

KOTSt Thaaa atatasasta ara nora full7 axplainad in a separata 

doouftantt "Proeaduraa and Quidalinaa for Saaior Collagiata 
laatitutiona Offarinip Qraduata Frograaa.** laatitutiona 
viahiBf to initiata graduata aduoation ahould raquaat 
a eop7 of thia publication* 

Qraduata dagraa prograaa aay ba claaaified in tvo vaya^-raaaareh 
and profaaaionalt Tha raaaareh graduata dagraa praparaa atudanta 
Bainl7 for aobelarly or raaaarcb aetivitj vhila tha profaaaional 
graduata dagraa praparaa atudanta priaarilj for apaoifio caraara 
in^uainaaa and othar araaa. 

Tha awarding of a aaatara dagraa aignifiaa that, in tha Judgnent 
of tha faeultr, tha atudant haa attainad apaeialisad eoapatanea 
vhieh qualifiaa tha raoipiant for opportunitiaa and additional 
raaponaibilitiaa not ordinarily availabla to tha baoealauraata 
raoipiant. To aaka a graduata prograa diatinetiva, a ooaponant 
daaignad to taaob raaaaroh alcllla ahould ba inoludad. 

Baeauaa of tha varying atudant groupa aarvad and thair apaoial 
naada in tama of flazibla instructional approachan and 
aehaduliag pattama, inatruotlonal latituda ia aneouragad in 
davalopio^ innovativa graduata prograaa. Tha graduata program, 
hovavar, ahould not ba builyat tha axpanaa of tha undargraduata 
prograa* / 



Conaidarationa in davalopinc and aaintaining a aaatara prograaa 

a) Tha prograa ia oonaiatant with tha goals and objaetivaa 
of tha inatituti^n* 

b) Tha financial raaourcas required for davaloping and aain- 
taining tha prograa extend beyond those naoeaaary for an 
undergraduate prograa. 

o) Quality and depth of inatruction requires faculty with 
advanced degrees and related professional experience « 

^d) The prograa ahould enhance the undergrciduate program. 

a) The prograa requires the appropriate adainiatrative 
expertiae to aaintain quality* 

f) The prograa requires strengthening of library resources 
on a continuoua baais* 



at tha Graduate Level 



/ 
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C) Tht prograa wqulr* an »t«iiflion of student servioes. 

3-5-200 ELIOISLB IHSriTUTlOIS 

•) Tht iMtitutlon aust b« aoor»dit*d as a saalor eoll«M 
by tb. Aeer,ditln« COMia.lon of AICS in ort« a 

•Ithia tha aoopa of aoertditation. 

IS^i^fir""*"*""* by the edueationally 

X^fSlIn! •uthority exiata, 

to lesaXly oonfar tha maatara degree. 

The iaatitution auat offer a prograa vhioh rtqulrea a 
■laiauB of 30 aeaeater houra, 45 quarter hours, or the 

I'JJllf^T^fi'f r*!'".""* ' .! the ;«dite 

level, or 36 aaaeater hei-ra, 54 quarter hours-, or the 
equivalent, of oourae «ork at the graduate leva" 



e) 



d) 



The iaatitution ouat damonatrate a need in its geographic 
Jt^tua '''^"^ P'^'' .PPlying^fofjSdiita 



atatua. 

3-5-300 PHILOSOPHY AHD OBJECTIVES 

The objeotivea of a aaatara degree prograa are an 
extenaion of the institution's awareness of its 
■iasion to its constituents and to eociety at large. 
Theae obieotivea are long-range and have a close 
relationship to the huaas, physical, and financial 
resources available to the institution. They relate 
-to the studeafa .aatery of a body of subject nstter 
and an underatandiag of ralated reaeareh and reaearoh 
B9%noa040g7a 

While prograa objeotivea are ueually stated ia genaral 
teras, course objectives should be aore precise and 
directly related to tha learning outcoaaa. 

»^ olJi'otivee is 

essential for providing viable graduate education. The 
attaiaaent of the iaatitution's objectives shall be 
aeaaurad by the productivity and profeaaional perforaance 
Of ita graduates as well ae by evaluation of ita prograal 
by students and aluani. ' i^varwo 
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3-5-400 EDTCAKOHAL ACTIVICT 

3**5-iOt Qraduatd faoultr m\mt b« diraetly involved in the 
dtvtlppBtat and ROdiflottion of graduate program polioiss 
^ prooaduraa and ia tha davalopnant and ■odifioatign of 
eurxloula* 

the Bastars dagrta prograa is a direct outgrowth of the 
inatittttioa*a atatenent of philoaophj and objeotivea of 
graduate education and ahould be atruotured on a fo\;ndatioa 
of aubjeet aatter froa the functional area. Hormally, 
the maaters degree prograa ia the equivalent of one 
calendar year of full-tiae graduate atudy and inoludea 
the follciring coapoaentit 

a) An underataading of the subject utter with sufficient 
breadth aad depth, at the advanced level, that peraita 
the atudenta to further their profesaioa and aake 
significant contributions to sooietj by addreaeing 
techaological, aocialv econosiCp aad political iaaues 
and probleas* 

b) An uaderataadlng of research and research aethodology 
that contributea to the studeat's intsllsctual inquiry 
and Sanaa of creative independenoe* 

c) An evaluation of the knovledge, ekilla, aad cospetenoiea 
as a aeans of certifying the atudent's ability to 
integrate the bodies of subject aatter in (a) aad (b). 

d) A learning environaeat that is conducive to the 
acquisition of knowledges, skills, aad coapatsncles at 
the graduate level. 

3-5-50O 0RGAXI2ATI0B, ALMIRISTRATIOR, AND CORTHOL 

;-5->501 The responsibility for developing, aodifylng, and aain- 
tainlng the graduate prograa shall be performed by a qualified 
designated coaaittee. AdAinistration of the graduate prograa 
shall be perfpraed by a qualific^'lndividual vith appropriate 
adainiatrative and educational background and experience for the 
direction of a graduate prograa. the duties of this individual 
may be full^ or part«tiae with adequate etaff aupport. 
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3-5-600 PACULXr 

3-5-601 The institution shall h«ve an adequate and coapetent 
faculty vorking under oonditiooa that encourage their best 
efforts. The else of the facultj ehall be appropriate for 
the graduate enrollment. All sastera program faculty should 
have an appropriate graduate degree vith a auffioient number 
possessing a temlaal degree. ?rofeasioaal certification is 
not a substitute fcr a teralaa?. degree. At least one-half of 
the graduate level courses are to be taught by full-time faculty 
and at least one-half of the graduate level courses shall be 
taught by faculty possessing terminal degreaa. 

3-5-602 In Judging compateace of faculty » conaideration ahall 
be given to the academic preparation and experience of ^each 
instructor, during any academio term* a faculty member shall 
not be assigned to teach in mora than three fielde of instruction 
and preferably in not more than tvo fields. Instructors 
shall be aesignod in terms of their major and minor areas 
of academic preparation and related experience. The total 
teaching load of faculty members teaching one or more 
graduate oouraes shall not exceed twelve credit hours per 
term. 

3-5-603 The institution should prssent evidence of a 
atable graduate faculty^ stability ia particularly important 
for those programs vhich contain courses of a sequsntial 
nature* The inatitution should also encourage graduate 
faculty members to engage in scholarly research and to 
publiah in profeasional journals. 

3-5-700 THB LXSRAR? AKD IHSrHUCTIONAL KATERIALS 

3-5-701 Institutions offering graduate programs shall 
provide access to substantially different library resources 
in terms of thsir depth and breadth than those required 
for baccalaureate degree prograaa* 

These resources shall include bibliographic and monographic 
refereacea» major professional journals and reference ser/icos» 
and research and methodology materials. The breadth and 
depth of the accesslbls library holdings ahall bs such as to 
exceed the requirements of the average student in order to 
encourage intellectual developoent of auparior students and 
to enrich the professional developmsnt of the faculty. 
A librarian vith special qualificationa to aid in research 
atudy shall supervise the library. 
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IZ^lP^^ l'lbPir7 •cqulBitlona are th« Joint reapoaslbllitv 
Of th. faculty .nd library at.ff, with the grMtJ^ uSJ;? 
of input eaaaatios froB the faculty. Alao. it la the 

' to inaplM, wti^t" «d direct 

uTVt llflV "l?"*^ reaourcee. Th. ilS.?. 
J * vJ^J"*^ • •^•<l«*e7 i« ««t««lned by the 



3-5-800 ADKISSIOMS 



V P^'Sraa is baaed on the 

poaaeasion of a baecalaureste degree fron an irfttltution 
accredited by aa inatitutloaal aeoredltin* agency S.tJd by 

«e'n;;'r:L«?*'; Eductlonlr fn iJeSuuUowl 

M«noy reoogaised by the Council on Poataecondaiy Aeoredit«tion. 

•If'i"*.""* •PPUcanta. appropriate techniques 
should be used to detenlse whether they have the aoadeBlc 
qualificationa to benefit froa graduate study. 

5-5-803 Transfer of oredit for appropriate graduate lavel 
course work fro. another institutioP »ay be granSd aecoSla* 
to the policy established by the laatitutionf (instltuSn^ ... 
.acouragsd to follow the guidelinee on "awfer aS "SJd J? 

Accreditation, the Aaericaa Council on Education, aad the 
JJLcS".)"""'"'"* Collegiate Registrar, and ISaissiens 

3-5-804 AdBisaions procedures, transfer policies, and 
elt^inT 5»f S:"^"*"" bs stated in th; college 

catalog and shall be coaaistsnt with the overall philosophy 
and objectives of the inetitutioa. pniAosopny 

3-5-900 PUBLICATIONS 

caraiog describing the aastera degree prograa reauiraaenta 
regulations, aad courss descriptions. "iu««aent3. 
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S«dtion 1 •3-103— Senior Cpllegea 




A •tttlor oolleg* if t four-year eollegittt tnatttution 
devoted predoalntntly or eubattntlally to education 
' for bualnees at the ooHagiate level. Such institutiona 
offer prograaa of four «cade«lo years. In length 
leading to an appropriate baccalaureate degree, 
■ay ba reaponaire to eoiausity naeda by alao offering 
ooeupatlon«l| apaoialiied adult» remadial, or 
continuing education prograaa. Senior colleges aay 
alao Offer prograsa leading to a graduate degrae. 



1«4»10t— Hon-Xaln Caapua Educational Activltlea 

A revlaion to 1-*-101 (a) Branch Caapua la editorial In nature and 
technically cleara up what In practice has baen an Inconalatency with 
another faction of the Standards. The change permita without conflict 
an laatltutlon to operate and the Coaaiaalon to evaluate a branch 
caapua that if aingle-purpoaa and» perhapa, all technical. 

The change deletes the foraer references that a branch caapua haa to 
aeat the eligibility requlreaent that it will be able to seek accred- 
itation in Ita own right which would have required It to have baen 
predoainantly buaineaa in nature f roa ita inoaption. 

That particular eligibility requlresent atill will have to be aat by 
the branch before It can be evaluated by the Coaaiaalon to be a 
free-atanding Institution following two yaara of operation. 

The new language raada aa followa: 

(a) Branch Paapua. A branch caapua could be 
diatlngulahed by euch characterlf tics aa: offering 
a coaplete prograa leading to an occupational objective 
or acadeaic credential; exhibiting the ability, except 
for the reaoteneas of ownership and control, to 
Beet »the requlreaenta of the evaluative criteria in ' 
Title III of the Standards; and having a elgnlflcant 
aaount of local reaponalblity for adaialatratlve control 
and acadeaic affaire. 
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3-t-421— Scbolarahipsp Znstitu»;iODal Oraata, lastitutioaal Loaaa, 

and Financial Aid 

.This sactiQu ruplaces existing 3-1-421— Scholarships and Financial Aid. 
It clarifies how the Coaaisaion vill treat this area of an institution's 
activities. With aany institutions wanting to offer aotse institutional 
financial aid to deserving students in the for?, of grants and loans 
• rather than scholarshipSp the proposal will perait that within the 
paraaeters set forth. Institutions are also referred to the Interis 
Approved Policy Guidelines adopted by the Coaaission concerning accept-* 
able characteristics for such institutional prograas. 

(a) With the prior review and approval of the Cooaission, institutions 
oay participate ia scholarship, institutional grant, and insti- 
tutional loan prograas which acceptably reflect the dignity and 
integrity of :h« institution so long as the ethical application of 
those progress falls within the publicly and generally accepted 
aeaning of the teras "scholarahip,** '•grant, " and **loan.*' 

(b) Scholarship, Institutional grant, and institutional loan prograaa 
shall be printed in the current catalog of the institution with 
ftdl disclosure of the teras, conditions^ sou&*ce, application 
procedures, deadline dates, basis for selections, nuaber (scholar- 
ship only), aaziaus arid ainiaua awards (scholarships and grants 
only), and aggregate award volume (scholarships and grants only). 

' (c) Financial aid (such as grants, loans and work-study prograaa 

supported by outside sources such as private organizations or state 
and federal govemaents and supervised by an institution) aay be 
offered so long as they are adainistered within the guidelines 
established by the funding source. It is the responsibility of 
thtt institution to clearly identify, in all its publications and by 
all its actions, the distinction between the publicly and generally 
accepted Meanings of the teras ''scholarship," "grant," "loan," and 
-financial aid." 
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PROCEDURES AND GUIDELIKSS FOR SENIOR COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTIONS OPPERINC EDUCATION 
AT THE GRADUATE LEVEL 



These procedures and guidelines have ^been developed to assist the 
senior collegiate institution in preparing for graduate programs to 
be included vithin the scope of accreditation of the institution. 
Attention is given to those areas of iaportance whioh focus on the 
quality and relevance of the progrta under reviev. The institution 
should aaintain close consultation with the Comaisaion staff while 
undergoing the acoreditation process. 



The institution must notify the Executive Director of the CoMission 
At least six Bonths prior to initiating a graduate prograa. Following 
notification, the institution aust prepare and subait for review by 
* the Coaaission a report on the graduate prograas. (See GUIDELINES 
of this publication.) 

Upon acceptance of the graduate prograa report, the Coaaission aay 
grant an interia inclusion within the scope of the institution's 
accreditation for a period not to extend beyond two years. During 
the interia inclusion, a follow-up evaluation will be scheduled. 
This evaluation will assist the Coaaission in ascertaining the overall 
quality and effectiveness of the graduate progrta while it is in 
operation. Vnien final approval is given by the Coaaission, the graduate 
prograa will be included within the scope of accreditation of the 
institution and, thereafter, be reevaluated at the time of the 
normal sccreditation schedule of the Institution. 



The following requireaents have been established by the Coaaission 
and aust be addressed in the graduate prograa report. 

U Stateaent of Rationale for Offering the Graduate Prog£*aa. 

This stateaent should explain the relevance of the 
graduate prograa to the professional dsvelopasnt 
and awareness of the graduate student as veil as 
the lapact the prograa aay have on the institution 
and the ooaaunity, including any aarket surveys 
conducted. 

2. Curriculuas for All Graduate Prograas. 

rne copy of each graduate prograa curriculua aust include: 

a. Objectivea of the prograa; 

b. Program jutlinei 
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c. Listing of all coursoa showing credit allowed for each; 
d* Thesis require&ents; and 

e. Total amount of credits required for coapletion of 
the program* 

3. Evidence of State Authorization. ■ 

Docuaented evidence mast include specific state authority, 
unless the law is silent, for the awarding of graduate 
degrees by the institution. 

4. Information on the Peraon(a) Responsible for Administering 
the Graduate Program. 

Documentation supporting the qualifications (educational 
background and experience) of the administrator and the 
administrative staff must be submitted. 

5< Information on Faculty. 

The following items must be included for all full-time and 
part-time graduate faculty: 

a. Official transcripts, including evidence of degreo(s) 
obtained; 

b. Experience, other than academic, evidencing qualifications 
to teach at the graduate level; and 

0. Contractual arrangements, including credit hour teaching 
requirements. 

6. Library I/evelopment Plan. 

The institution should indicate what measures are being taken 
to develop or expand its library resources to me^t graduate- 
level criteria. 
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Acaaditing Commission 



lndt«>tnd«nt Cellt9«f and %<i>o^ 
Accrtdmng Cemmlsfl«fi 

\ \tc>' ^ B<^C*'y»*<*u^' ASS'SM'V 6«ecwf»»e O^/ec/o^ 



TOs 



Accroditinp? "oanlsai^n 



DAT a: 



Septusibor 16, :'^32 



SUBJECT: 



tntorln Approved Policy <3u!delinoa for Institutional 
Grant <in1 Loan Programs 



The -ocu3i33ion r*j'.'0gnir.G3 tnit Hcoruilt«cl inatitutiona nay loalro fros 
time to time to offer profirqma of Institutional finflnf'Ul aaaistanoe 
to students. Thf* .':on.-!lsniDn alao haa a rpaponalblllty to its varloua 
pjbllJS tft 80t appropriate ^uiiolinos for such programs In ordf^r to 
insure thoir leftitlmacy . nccorJingly, any institution deairing to 
offer any institutional grant or loan prograra will be required to sub- 
Bit the dotallB of any such program to tho Coaaiaaion for prS.or review. 

In reviewing! proponed pro^rsfia of this typo, the CosiTiisaion will con- 
sider the rharactorioties liatod below. These charsctorlatica arc not 
listed in any priority ordur. Any institution whoio grant or loan 
prograa ia not in accoriance with any or all of theao charactoriatioa 
Bay be subject to a directive by the '?o?nai»oion to show cause why ita 
program l9 acvreptfttXo and why ita grant of accreditation should not be 
suspended, revoke'] or otherwtae eondltionod. The greater tho nunber of 
these characteristics evident in an in3tltution*s grant or loon progran, 
the greater the pro3u:tiption of acceptability. However, the Connianion 
will review each institutional grant or loan program in ita entirety 
and not baof^d solely on ita individual parts. 

I. Tho grants or loana are made froa identifiable and segrogatod 
funds of the institution. 

ThH p^r^entafto of students ru-joivinf*, iristitutlonal grantft or 
loans, ao oonpared to the overall student population of the 
institution, is not inordinately high. 

3. The total ar.ount for institutional grants i« publicly and 
clearly identified prior to tho beginning of the acadeoic 
year or term. 

A, ThH antount of thf» ^^s^'int or loan vAries according to the 
i.i^lv:Vjal financial ne^d of paeh student receiving the 
assistance . 

5. Tho ar.ount of the grant or loan la not buood aol«ly on the 
difference between tho tuition charged and the anount of 
federal or state financial aid racoivod. 
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6. The tuition charged reasonably and closely repreaenta the 
cost to the institution of the coursework provided and does 
not significantly vary in aaount from a similar or same 
course provided in another certificate or degree prograo, 

7. The aaount of tuition retained as non-refundable by the 
institution froo those students who drop out prior to the 
end of the acadeolc tera or period is proportionately 
allocated between the Institutional grants or loans and the 
federal and state financial aid received. 

f 8. The collection of institutional lo^ns is pursued in an 

aggressive and 8ystaia«Uo njsnner, based on sound business 
practices, for all student borrowers. 

9. The type and aaount of institutional aid provided is deter- 
nined by an independent selection or review panel. 

10. Any specialized or contractual prograas, for which an insti- 
tutional grant or loan is utilized, are not ouen to the 
general public. 

These Interia Approved Policy Guidelines are effective ianediately and 
vill reaain in effect pending a further review by the Coanisaion at its 
Deceaber, 1982 aeeting. Any accredited inatitution or interested 
persons or parties desiring to conaent on these guidelines are encour- 
aged to do 30. Any conaents should be addressed to the Coanisaion and 
should be received in the Washington office prior to Koveaber 50, 19Q2. 
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Mr. Simon. Thank you. If I may just follow up, I did not quite 
understand. You said there are two other ticket punches. What are 
the two other ticket punches you are referring to? 

Mr. Phillips. The institutions, once accreditation is achieved by 
an institution, that institution must then take that fact, first of all, 
to the eligibility section in the Department, where it gets evaluflt- . 
ed, and then specific program participation agreements have to be 
carried out with another section within the Department so that 
until those three places have been a,ssured, until approval from 
those three have been assured, the eligibility really has not been 
established. 

Mr. Simon. Does your association, which,' as you point out, repre- 
sents two-thirds of the accrediting institutions, you have any— do 
you work with the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation a* all? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes; very closely. Wo were a charter member of 
that organization. 

\ Mr. Simon. Does the Carnegie recommendation suggesting that 

\ they have, in fact, assumed much of the 'work the Secretary now 
does, does that make ^ense to you or does it not? 

Mr. Phillips. I think there is some middle ground there. The 
problem is that, and again, it came out in the testimony on Tues- 
day, the Secretary recognizes and lists so many more accrediting 
bodies than are presently recognized or have been evaluated by 
COPA. I do not know how you resolve that dilemma if that should 
occur. 

I think, as Dr. Manning indicated, there are so many intricacies 
in trying to untangle some of these things, ideally maybe that 
could be done at some point in the future. But I do not think that 
it is reasonable to believe that it could be done very quickly. 

Mr. Simon. Dr. Manning and Dr. Sweet, my apologies for not 
being here when you testified. I may be asking you to go over, in 
fact, I guess I am asking you to go over some testimony you have 
already offered. 

If either of you sjddenly became the member of this subcommit- 
tee or Secretary of Education and you could just wave a magic 
wand and you could do three things to improve the accreditation 
process, what would those three things be? 

Mr. Manning. Gordon, you are older than I am. [Laughter.] 

Well, Mr. Chairman, one of the principles that I try to guide my 
life by is, if it works, do not fix it. I think one of the points that needs 
to be emphasized here is that over the 30 years that the present 
system has been in place and has evolved, it has worked real& quite 
well for the purposes for which it was intended. 

It vyas not intended as an arrangement of having accrediting 
agencies or other persons not directly connected with the Federal 
Government to monitor the compliance of institutions with specific 
regulations or requirements. It was intended to provide a basic as- 
surance to the Federal Government that its funds were being ex- 
pended in or for the benefit of institutions of reasonable and ac- 
ceptable quality. That has been the case, by and large, over 30 
years. There have been individual exceptions, but individual excep- 
tions will occur in any kind of human enterprise. 
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The actions that the Secretary takes in examining the accredit- 
ing agencies, I think, are proper. The only suggestion that I would 
make is one that appears in my testimony, that I think a degree of 
cooperation which is possible within the framework of existing stat- 
utes between COPA, Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, and 
the Secretary, could reduce the administrative burden on the ac- 
crediting organizations. ^ 

But I think no basic change in the statute is necessary, or indeed 
. desirable. 

Gordon, 

Mr. Sweet. I think over the years that we have regretted but we 
have certainly cooperated and participated in the use of regional 
accrediting for eligibility for Federal funding. I think this has 
made accreditation sometimes a little difficult in dealing with insti- 
tutions, although I believe that we are now so set into this route 
that there is no way to change it. 

In my span of experience, earlier it was somewhat of a struggle 
at times to give advance recognition to institutions and so on with- 
out really going through some of the process that we wanted to be- 
cause we regretted that the institution could not get the funds that 
might be available. It has presented some difficulties. 

I think that is the purposeful one. The other is that we alv/ays 
can use more money and more people to do a bigger job. I believe 
that is it. 

Mr. Simon. OK. Then one final question if I can address this to 
the two of you and also to Dr. Carpenter, who has the practical ex- 
perience at an institution. Should the Department be involved in 
accrediting the engineers association and the journalism associ- 
ation and all of the umpteen various groups that we do, and specifi- 
cally to you. Dr. Carpenter, does that present a problem when you 
are trying to run Memphis State tJniversity? 

Incidentally, you are at Memphis State, you are getting close to 
my district. My district is deep southern Illinois. I am a neck of a 
lot closer to you than I am to Chicago. 

Mr. Carpenter, Well, earlier when there was a reference to a 
problem, I assume it came out, perhaps journalism or something of 
that nature, specialized accreditation, I will have to admit that we 
do have some problems with those areas. I am not sure, though, 
that we should attempt to solve ihem through the Federal Govern- 
ment. My feeling is that except in rare instances, the presidents of 
'the institutions themselves should take this on as a task and re- 
solve it. 

Mr. Simon. If I may press, at the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is involved to the extent that we recognize these various 
associations. They come to you and say, you know, you have to do 
this, that or the other thing or you are going to lose your accredita- 
tion. 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, I will cite as an example the military, for 
instance, will not commission a nurse '-ho has not graduated from 
an LN-accredited program. That sort of thing creates some prob- 
lems with us because we sometimes disagree, and I will not select 
NLN, but we sometimes disagree with the specific criteria which 
we beiievr* infringes on the autonomy of the institution unnecessar- 
ily. 
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Vfe would hope, though, that those in the profession in nursing 
or in law or in any of these others would understand the problem 
and work with us. I have no objection to the Federal Government 
recognizing that, but there is something in between those two that 
needs some corregtion in our opinion. 

JJr. Simon. Any comments either of you wish to make? 

Mr. Manning. I think, Mr. Chairman, that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a i)rogram or process of recognizing or listing accred- 
iting bodies, as it does, and for good reasons, then it is essentially 
impcssible for it to exclude from that process accrediting bodies 
that seek to be recognized, because one cannot claim that you could 
recognize only the bodies whose accreditation is necessary because 
the accreditation may not be necessary until after they are recog- 
nized. 

Essentially, you would have to have an open door. I do not think 
there is any way of getting around that. Insofar as this impinges 
upon the institutions, I think this comes back to the theme of the 
Carnegie Foundation report, the institutions themselves need to 
take responsibility. I speak as a person who has been a president 
and a dean and a vice president in several institutions. \ 

There i^ no cachet provided by the recognition of the S^cretSry 
ot Education that prevents any institution from saying to a special- 
ized agency or to an institutional agency, we do not wish to be con- 
nected with you. 

Indeed, within the last year, two major universities have told one 
01 the specialized agencies, we no longer wish to have our program 
accredited by you, goodby. That agency is recognized by the Secre- • 
tary and the Secretary's listing of that agency does not present any 
barrier or problem to the institutions if they pull up their socks 
and do something. 

Mr. Simon. All right. I guess that is a good practical phrase on 
which to end that testimony. 

Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman. I was wondering if each of the three of you could 
briefly outline what happens if you receive complaints by either 
students or the general public about the academic quality of an in- 
stitution that you have accredited in the past. How do you handle 
that, and do you wait until the next 5 or 10 years go by before you 
do something about it?,. Just briefly, how do you handle something 
like that? * 

Mr. Manning. Our complaint procedure runs along these lines. 
We first of all have certain criteria with respect to whether the 
complaint is valid. It must be written, it must be signed, the corn- 
plainer must know that we will share it with the institution. Occa- 
sionally, we get, well, not occasionally, I guess about half the time 
we get anonymous complaints where the complainers says, well, I 
do not feel strongly enough to do anything, so that passes out. 

When we get a valid complaint, the first thing we do is to share 
It immediately with the chief executive officer of the institution for 
the comments of the institution on the complaint. 

Based upon that res|X)nse so that we have the complaint and the 
institution s response to it, the staff can then make a judgment as 
to whether further examination is necessary, whether the com- 
plaint has been resolved, whether the complaint is valid. 
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If further examination is necessary, we will send a team. We do 
not wait for the next 5 years. Interestingly enough, most of the 
complaints that we get turn out to deal with either individual prob- 
lems, that is, someone feels they have not been properly paid for 
services rendered, which falls outside our scope of activity, or they 
are complaints where something has happened deep down inside 
the inwStitution and as soon as the president finds out about it, 
things are resolved and the complaint is solved without further at- 
tention. 

Mr. SwEKT. I think this is probably the procedure of all the re- 
gional associations. We do deal with those immediately, particular- 
ly through th chief executive officer. Sometimes I much prefer 
just to throv, them in the wastebasket. One I received yesterday 
was from a parent, who obviously knows much more about comput- 
ers than his daughter's instructor does, and so he feels that the 
daughter is not getting proper instruction in the computer because 
she is not learning all the things that he knows. 

This is a sort of a complicated one, because I gather that he is a 
rather important person somewhere, some engineering firm, I sup- 
pose, but we^will take that up with the president and look into it, 

Mr. Coleman. Dr. Phillips. 

Mr. Phillips. Our procedure is similar, Mr. Coleman. No com- 
plaint goes unanswered longer than 24 hours by my directive to 
staff. The institution is informed of the complaint, asked to respond 
within 10 days to us. We try to resolve all complaints from either 
students, parents, faculty at the institutions, by the way, or other 
institutions with a 80-day period to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Mr. Coleman. I note m your testimony that you say that you 
have never lost a legal case over accreditation. Is litigation a fre- 
quent byproduct of your review process for the others, and have 
you also a 100-percent track record in that? If not, what happens 
when somebody feels strong enough to file a lawsuit against you? I 
cannot imagine that that does not color the relationship for some 
time down the road. 

How do you handle that? 

Mr. Sweet. It would be colorful, there is no doubt about that. 
Mr. Coleman. Colorful. 

Mr. Sweet, But we find that the cost of the due process proce- 
dures, the appeals procedures that all of u« have in the regional 
associations, really pretty well take care of this because they can 
keep right on moving up and if the last resort would be to go to the 
courts, and at the present time, we, even though we have been 
threatened, it has not happened. We have a long history of accredi- 
tation in the southern region. 

Mr. Coleman. Dr. Manning. 

Mr. Manning. Yes; our situation, I think, is similar. We were 
last sued in the late 1960's by Parsons College when we revoked 
accreditation from Parsons College. Before that, it was in the 
1930's when we were sued by the State of North Dakota for revok- 
ing the accreditation of North Dakota State University or State 
College, as it was then. That is a celebrated landmark case known 
as the Langer case, after the former Governor. But in the mean- 
time, I think our own internal procedures have strongly improved, 
as Dr. Sweet has indicated, and this problem is not a serious one. 
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Mr. Sweet. We have had a couple of Governors who did not want 
to sue us, they just wanted to kick us out of the State. 

Mr. Simon. How do you set your fees to institutions that you 
review? Do they pay you a certain amount of money? Is it a mem- 
bership fee? How do you handle that? 

Mr. Manning. We have two sources of charges to the member 
institutions. One is an annual membership dues. We are a member- 
ship organization, incorporated in the State of Illinois, and the 
members are the institutions. So, there are annual membership 
fees. 

Mr. Coleman. Is that set by size of enrollment? 
Mr. Manning. Yes; in our case, it is. 

Mr. C!oleman. What would be typical for a large and for a small 
school? 

Mr. Manning. The smallest is an institution below 500 persons, 
the membership annual dues at this point is $360. For the largest 
institution above 10,000, it is, I believe, $1,310. These are small, 
they have increased by 5 percent since 1975. They have ftot moved 
strongly there. 

We also, however, charge an evaluation fee. This is a flat fee, de- 
pending upon the number of days the team is present in the insti- 
tution and the size of the team. This is looked at and adjusted an- 
nually so that over the whole group of evaluations, the evaluation 
fees pay for these direct costs of the evaluation. 

This means that the institution knows in advance, since it is a 
flat fee, what it will be, and it also means that the commission does 
not profit from this activity. 

Mr. Coleman. Typically, what kind of ballpark figures would you 
give, is that possible? 

Mr. Manning. Yes; I can say that in general it would run about 
$2,500 for a typical team for a 3-day visit. 

Mr. Coleman. And that occurs in what intervals on a campus? 

Mr. Manning. In our situation, it depends upon the institution. 
We must reevaluate an initially accredited institution within 5 
years. If we reevaluated it, it must be reevaluated again within 10. 
Actually the time interval is set individually for each institution, 
based upon a judgment made through the previous evaluation of 
the rate at which change is occurring or should occur in the insti- 
tution. Rapidly changing institutions are evaluated more frequen^ 

ly- 

A few institutions, therefore, are visited as frequently as every 
other year, all candidate institutions are, for example. And large, 
.stable institutions, such as the University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana or Nebraska are visited once every 10 years. 

On the average, we are now visiting our institutions about every 
6 years, more than half are on the less-than- 10-year review cycle. 

Mr. Coleman. Are all of you set up not to make a profit; in other 
word.s, you are a not-for-profit organizfition that is chartered tliat 
way? 

Mr. Manning. We are chartered that way, yes. 
Mr. Coleman. And you have a tax-exempt status? 
Mr. Manning. Yes; we are a 501(c)(3) organization, incorfwrated 
in Illinois, and as one of our requirements, a full set of audited fi- 
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nancial statements must be published to all the members, indeed to 
the public, in our journal each year. 

Mr. Coleman, f thank you. I said the other day that this is a 
rather mystical area of higher education I am glad to see some of 
the mystics come forward. I had some calls made back to my dis- 
trict to see if there were some questions that some campus admin- 
istrators mijht like to have asked of you this morning and I was 
surprised that the response was maybe in the past they may have 
had some questions, but through internal procedural changes, that 
they were delighted and happy, very much so, with Dr. Manning's 
organization, where I come from. 

At least you haVe satisfied your constituency there. 

Mr. Manning. That is important. 

Mr. CJoLEMAN. I have been very impressed with ail of your testi- 
mony and thank you very much. 

Mr. Simon. I thank you, too. I join Tom, it has been an educa- 
tional process for me just to learn a little bit more about how all of 
this takes place. We appreciate it very much. 

Dr. Phillips, if we want to complain about your general counsel,, 
do we do that to you, personally? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Coleman. Wait until he loses a case. 

Mr. Simon. OK. 

<Mr. Phillips. Our new general counsel has not been tested yet. 

Mr. Simon. Let me also invite any accrediting associations that 
have not had the opportunity to present oral testimony, we would 
b<? happy to have any testimony they might wish to submit entered 
into the record. They should submit that fairly soon if you want it 
entered into the record. 

Again, we appreciate the contributions that all of the witnesses 
have made, and will be asking follow up questions for the record. 

The hearing stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee was acUourned, to re- 
convene subject to the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional materials submitted for inclusion in the record 
follow:] 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION , 



Office of the Pindenr 



MARS 



March 3, 1983 



Mr, Paul Simon* Chairman 
Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Subcomnittee on Postsecondary Education 
320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Paul: 

In response to your request of February 22, 1983, I am pleased to enclose 
iny response to the list of questions accompanying your letter. 

I appreciated the opportunity to participate In the hearings and to submit 
these additional responses for the record. 
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Responses to Questions Submitted 
By the House Subconmlttee on Postsecondary Education 



Reference: Subconvnlttee Hearings 
on Accreditation 



( Question 1. 

You state that Federal policy and procedures have already "gone a step too far 
in bolstering the role of specialized accrediting agencies*** What role do you 
see. If any^ for specialized accrediting agencies? Along this line you suggest 
that COPA Should be responsible for national recognition of these agencies; ir 
a specialized agency receives COPA's approvaK whj^ Is that different from 
Departmental approval? 

I see a very limited role for specialized accrediting agencies In the 

establishment of eligibility for federal funds* Federal funds go to the 

1nst1tut1on> not to the specialized unit or program; and the statutory 

references to accreditation In almost every Instance are to Institutional 



accreditation* Status granted by a specialized agency should only be used to 
establish eligibility for federal funds when It Is the only accreditation held 
by a freestanding special purpose Institution* 

The guest ion of COPA approval versus Department approval for specialized 
accrediting agencies goes to the heart of self-regulation Initiatives of higher 
education* COPA Is higher education's agency to foster and assure good 
practices In accreditation* The COPA recognition process Is the basis for 
colleges Imposing voluntary sanctions against agencies falling to comply with 
the code of good accrediting practice established by the academic community. 
The Department's list serves no such purpose* The Department's list was 
established on ly as a listing of accrediting agencies to be used. in determining 
Institutional eligibility, for certain federal funds* 

Under present policy and practice, a specialized agency can attain 
recognition by the Department without first gaining the approval of COPA* This 
undercuts the effectiveness of higher education's self -regulation efforts. 
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Holding "national recognition." a concept Imbedded In the recognition criteria 
of the Department* should mean having forwlly been recognized by academic 
peers (COPA recognition) if self-regulation efforts are to be supported and to 
succeed. The mere fact that the Department's recognition process Is a 
government activity makes It markedly different from self-regulation 
initiatives even though academics are used In an advisory capacity* 
Questions 2 and 3 

While It is clear from your testimony that vou favor nong overnmental 



Certainly 1 believe, for reasons just stated above, that COPA should have 
the principal and initial say and no agency should receive Department 
recognition without first having COPA approval. Moreover, as I view the 
present recognition processes now operated by COPA and the Department, they are 
essentially the same. The results have been different because some agencies 
h?ve sought and obtained Department approval without first seeking and 
obtaining COPA approval. Therefore, the Department's list is more inclusive 
than COPA»s. In keeping with the principles stated above, the Department's 
list should not contain any agency not first approved by COPA. 

Moreover, few extra assurances relative to the capabilities of accrediting, 
agencies are provided by the Department's recognition procedures that are not 
provided through COPA's list of recognized agencies. If it is good public 
policy (we strongly support the premise that it is) for the federal government, 
to rely on nongovernmental accreditation tp establish the educational quality 
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Of institutions seeking eligibility for federal funds, I believe that it 
follows thi^ it is ^ood public policy for the federal government to mainly rely 
on nongovernmental recognition procedures to determine which agencies should be 
used to establish eligibility. 

As stated above, the principal problems with Federal governmental approval 
of accrediting agencies is that it results in some agencies being recognized , 
that do not have COPA approval. This factor provides some lever?qe tr.at 
specialized agencies use to undercut our own COPA procedures. These problems 
could be eliminated by some modifications In the Federal role* 

First, the federal criteria for recognition should be changed to require 
COPA recognition as a condition of being included In the Department's list. 

Second, the Department should limit its recognition process to special . 
requirements not covered by the COPA recognition process. 

There may be rare instances when there should be exceptions to the abov^. 
If so, they should be made with the 'advice of the Department's Advisory ^ 
Committee and with the consultation and concurrence of COPA. 




^J. W. Peltason, President 
American Council on Education 
March 3, 19S3 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS ^ARlQ jgg^ 
ee Streer. N ! • AtlinU 
lone 697.6100 Arti Cod 

March 4, 1983 



7H$ Pedchtree Street. N ! • AtlinH. Georgri 30365 
Phone 697.6100 Arti Code 404 



Mr, Paul Simon 

Subconnittee on Postsecondary Education 
Conimlttee on Education and Labor 
U/S. House of Representatives 
3?0 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, 0. C. 20515, 

Dear Mr. Sinx)n: 

Thank you for your letter of February 23, 1983 in which you 
invited me to respond to several questions concerning 
accreditation. Enclosed are my responses to the questions 
you have asked. 

I appreciate this opportunity and hope you will contact me 
again If further Information Is needed. 

Sincerely, 



Gordon W. Sweet 
Executive Director 
♦ Commission on Colleges 



GWS/ml. 
Enclosure 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION Oh COLUCB AND SCHOOLS 



79S Ccdihifi'e Siroef. S E • Aiiritiu. Cco'K'^ 30165 
Phone 897.6100 Aiej Code 404 



March 4, 1983 ' 



Do you feel that special program accreditation (excluding professional schools) 
Is necessary or appropriate even though'your association has already^ accredited 
the institution? 

It has long been our policy that It is an institution's prerogative t;o 
determine the extent to which it Involves Itself In the review of 
programs by specialized accrediting agencies. Many of our institutions' 
presidents would agree, however, that thpre have been problems with spe- 
cialized accrediting agencies, The requests of these agencies are often 
considered unreasonable and as undermining institutional autonomy, 
Programs vJith specialized accrediting, because of their support by the 
accrediting agency, are often able to compete jgore vigorously for limited 
institutional resources, thus affecting the overall academic balance of 
the institution. The numerous accrediting teamsuwith the conc^jmitant 
expenditure of staff time and funds for self-studies, make U difficult 
f6r institutions, especially when funding 4s -tight. 

!n ou*" evaluations of institutions according to our standards we give at- 
tention* to broad areas of curricula and the resources and faculty available * 
for acadetnic programs. In Instances where an institution either does not 
have program accreditation, or has not had a recent committee visit in the 
specialized program area (nursing, social work, allied health, engineering, 
etc.) we will usually put evaluators on the team to look at those areas in 
light of our standards. Institutions may, and often do, schedule special- 
ized ^accrediting visits to coincide with the visit of our regional 
accrediting team. 

Whether regional accreditation would suffice or is appropriate in lieu of 
program accreditation is a question which ultimately and appropriately 
needs to be answered by our accredited institutions. 



Dr. Ambach testified that he feels state accreditation is a viable activity. 
Do you believe there is ever a need for the states to establish approval 
processes? 

There may exist a need for states to establish state approval mechanisms 
in cases where state funds are provided to institutions which are not 
accredited by a recognized accrediting agency. State involvement in regu- 
lation of accredjted institutions presents the possibility of politically 
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motivatGcJ erosion of institutional autonomy, Not only would a system of 
state r»ijqulation or accrt?ditation be a threat to institutional autonomy, 
but it would Introduce another layer of evaliiatfon into the process of 
assuring academic quality. Also, hiqher education ^s increasingly piobile, 
operating in many instances across state boundaries. Regional and national 
accrediting, being nongovernmental and able to co/uluct evaluations f roed ^ 
from local concerns and biijses may be in a particularly favorable position 
to deal with this mobility. f 



3. Can you give us some examples of Federal criteria for accrediting agencies 
that you object tp? '» ^ 

Regional, accrediting commissions of higher educi^tion have traditionally been 
concerned with matntaining standards of quality in accredited institutions 
and with promoting institutional self- improvement • Congress recognized the 
vatidity of this function in 195? when, the Conmissioner of Education was 
authorized by the KoreaivWar (i.I, Bill to list the regionals and other 
nationally recognized accrediting associations that were determined to be 
reliable authority as to the quality of training of f ered^ by an educational 
institution. This authorization assumed that there existed such private 
associations and that reliance on them would lessen the threat of federal 
control of education. This legislation was intended to avoid the direct 
regulation of educational institutions, with the assumption that the federal 
government would not do this indirectly by regulating the 'accrediting 
associations. This was the situation from 195? to 1968: the Corrmissioner 
consulted advisory groups of educators, some of which were drawn from tne 
acc^diting cohwunity^ in making determinations as to which accrediting 
asso&Htjons had gained acceptance in the higher education community and 
Should be placed on the Cofnmissioner 's list. 

The initial 195? criteria for recognition, developed in consultation with 
the higher education comnunity, were not revised until 1969, This revision, 
and others which have followed, have expanded inappropriately upon the 
procedures that accrediting agencies must employ, even to the extent of 
specifying the manner in which an institution should conduct its own self-study, 

The criteria have also required accrediting agencies to "foster ethical 
practice" such as equitable student tuition refunds and nondiscriminatory 
practices in admissions and employment within acrredited institutions. 
These types of provisions are an attempt to regulate institutiotis through 
accrediting agencies and move ai^crediting associations away from their tra- 
ditional role into that of law enforcement agencies. In the 1970's it was 
proposed, in addition, that the Commissioner make a determination that an 
. accrediting association was reliably? authority as to the "probity" of its 
j^ccredited institutions. Fortunately, this was not incorporated into the 
criteria. The criteria also have mandated that an accrediting association 
"encourage experimental and innovative programs," This requires that an 
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accred^tinq association demonstrate that it is a change aqont before 



^ it can be listed 

We believe that the criteria have gone well beyond congressional intent 
and statute.' It was not, nor do we believe it i$ now, the intent of 
Congress to grant to the Department of Education, through its Eliqlbility 
and Agency Evaluation Staff, the authority to regulate directly the ac- 
crediting associations and therefore to regulate Indirectly postsecondary 
institutions. We are hopeful that steps can be taken to deal with these 
concerns which affect not only the accrediting associations, but all of 
postsecQndary education as well. • 

• 

4. Do you feel that there should be any role for the Federal government in 
accreditation? 

There should be no Vole by the Federal government In the accreditation of 
institutions. Our Colleges would support no move in this direction. The 
current role of the Department of Education In listing recognized accredi- 
ting associations shbuld be modified to allow increasing reliance on the 
rccoy.iition process of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation and to 
reduce the inappropriate expansion of the criteria for recognition. 

5. How many schools that apply for accreditation through your association 
receive it? Mow many schools lose accreditation during your review process? 

If we assumed that there were no regional accrediting association in the 
Sou^h we could be, certain that the number of postsecondary ins»ti tutions 
would be far more numerous than is currently the case. Many institutions 
never reach the na^scent stage because of accrediting requirements which 
exist down the road and without which accreditation the Institution 
would have a difficult time attracting students. This is the initial 
screening device. 

Ongoing institutions that apply for accreditaticn have in many cases been 
in existence some time and have gone through a development stage. Some 
of these (medical colleges, art colleges, seminaries, bible colleges, 
business colleges, for example) may already have accreditation through 
another accrediting agency. When institutions contact us concerning 
accreditation they may receive advice which indicates' that they are not 
ready to apply. ^ 

These factors serve somewhat as screening devices so that, of the institu- 
tions which actuallynio apply, the great majority eventually earn accredita- 

^ candidate stage, before accreditation, offers an institution an 
add tional opportunity to correct weaknesses. Institutions may remain in 
candidate status up to six yea^. 
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There are very few instttutions which lose their accreditation during 
the review procpss. Quite ct few institutions are placed on notice or 
probation and rrjost manage To correct deficiencies cited during the review 
process. Only one institution was dropped from membership during the 
last few years and it was reinstated in probationary status after an 
appeal. « 



Gordon W. Sweet 

Executive Director v 
Commission on* Colleges 

Southern Association of Colleges and SChools 
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Representative E^aul Simon, Chairman 
Sijbt:ommittcc ofi Hostsccondary Education 
House of Representatives 
320 Cannon House .Office liuilding 
Washington DC 20515 

Dear Representative Sinnon, 
• 

Thanj< yaj for the opportunity to testily before your= committee on February 10, and to 
provide^ further information in'rcsponse^o your questions' received on February 25. 

For convenience" I have provided responses to the qiiestions on separate sheets, which are 
' enclosed. I woiiid of course be giad to provide any 'lurthor information that migltt be 
desired by y.ou or your committee. 

I appreciate your courtesy and the cordial interest of the committee during my 
testimony. Please let me know if additional information is desired. 

Youj^incereiy,. ^ 

Tliorstofi E. Mamirij 
• Director of the Commission 
on institutions of Higher Lducation * 
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Responses to (Juestions from the 
House' SiiKoiDinlttee on I'ostsQtzondary Education 

/ Thurston E. Manning * 

Director o! the Commission oci Institutiofi's of Higher fiducation 
North,Central Association of ^Colleges dnd Schools 
, I J^iViorth Dearborn^ Chicago !L 60601 

^ March 2, I9S3 ^ 
• '# 

Note: The responses represent the personal views of the rospondor, and arc not officially 
approved slate nvents of the North. Central /\5Sociation of Colleges and Sdiools. 
to • 

1. Oo you feci tlut special proj^ram accreditation (excluding professional schools) Is 
necessary or appropriate even though yoiir association has already accredited the 
fnstitution? ^ ^ 

Response: ' • ^ 

Yes, Program accreditation provides a detailed examifiation of an iixlividual 
progr^im, whidi is not provided by instituti;^l accrecfitation. Such Retailed 
examination is important for programs training practitioners for fields beaming on 
pii^lic health and safety (for example^ mtdical technicians trained Jn convnunity 
colleges). Pfogri-^m examination can also be helpful to institutions that wish 'the 
external co<i5Ultation provided in the field; while it is possible that an institution 
» could arrange for its own examinations, having an evaluation program readfly 
available saves time and money for an institution atxl also gives better assurance of a 
thoughtful evaluation than docs ^n ad hoc arrangement. 

Vlhen tlvG f-cde'ral government, Ivas provided funding for specific programs (or for 
students m specific programs) it is appropriate for it to require such progranis to 
meet tlK» special standards of program accrjfiditation. * 

, 4he difficulties* Institutions have experienced with program accreditation fall into 
three principal areas: First, o*i occasion program accrediting standar<ls have been 
rigid and rigidly applied, inhibiting or preventing useful innovations by individual 
ftistitutions; S^ond, wlion state statutes and regulations require graduation Irom an 

•accredited program for licensure^ of individual practitioners an institution cnnnot 
depart from the specific standards of the program accrediting body, even if tlte 
institution believes departur»s to he desirable. Third, the increase in the-fnif^ber of 
programs silbject to accreditation has placed a burden on institutions. The Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditdition lus undertaken work in these areas, ar^ I am hopeful 
tfut appropriate relief ^ill occurt ^ ^ 

2. O. Ambach testified that he feels state accreditation is a viable activity. Do you 
believe there Ls ever a need for the stafos to establish approval processes? 

Response: 

Yes. There are two distinct needs to be served by state approvats:ji 
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The lirst is establishing a minimum acceptable level for the operation of educational 
institutions within a state. Since accreditatiofi is voluntarily sought by InsJitutioris it 
cannot speak ^^bait the operations of institutions' that do not*seck accreditation. 'The 

* reasonable protection of c.iti^ens from unscri^^ulous operations is a legitimate 
activity of the state, and it is appropriate for a state to establish and enforce through 

* its police powers. minimum requirements to^be met by all institutions, whether or not 
they seek' accreditation. In my opiniont sonic .state's go well beyond providing such- 
basic consurper protection, and-, impose ' requireriients that .inhibit or prevent 
reasonable variety .in institutional operations — . sometimes to the benefit of in-state 
institutions and to the detr.iment of cftizens who are thereby denied the benefits of ■ 
alternative educational institutioi.s or programs. Some believe that no special 
^p<jqui re merits fpr edi«cational institutions are needed, since statutes dealing with 
fraud and misrepresentation can be used to dpive out undesirable operations. There 
are cxantplcs of effective use of sudi s ttutes, but in general states have been slow 
to 'utilize them against shady educational operations. 

The second need arises when the state provides substantial financial assistance to 
private institutions or students. In such. cases (the State of New York is a prime 
example) it is- appropriate for the state to establish additional reasonable institutional 
and program requirements for access to state financial assistance. 

States ob\>iously have a concern-* for coordirv^tion of state-operated colleges and 
universities, but this coordinating activity should be distinguished from approvals 
required of all institutions, private and public. 

3. Can you give us some examples of Tederal criteria for accrediting agencies that you 
object to? " . ' 4- . 

Responses • * 

s 

No. Wiile the wording and organization of the criteria coiild be impr>aved, I find 
nothmg in tiioir content tlvit should be objectionable to a well-run accrediting, body. 
U the federal government is to rely on tlie decisions of accrediting bodies it is 
af^jropriatf^ for it to have assurance tlut those accrediting bodies qonduct their 
activities well. 

Do yoii feel that there should be any role for the Federal government in accreditation? 

Response: » ^ 

Yes. .The present Federal role oi using accreditation as a thrtjshold requirement for 
funding eligibility is highly desirable, and the associated role — examining accrediting 
bodies against reasonab/e criteria to l\elp insure that the accreditation meets the 
federal eligibility need*,* — is appropriate. Tin? Federal government also provides, 
through the fuivl for the Improvemc^nt of Post secondary Education, a funding source 
foi; improvement of accreditation; ^FIPSE is airrently funding a joint projecit of the\ 
Coufxiil for Post secondary Accreditation artd the State Higher Education Executive i 
Officers organization directed at providing to accrediting and state approval bodies 
assistance needed in dealing with institutions operating at many locations through the 
use of modern telecommunications. 
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from 101 institutions and responded by providing lach with the General 
l/istitutional Requirements (and other information). Only about a third of 
those mquiring have responded by filing information about their 
activities. Li fairness to the inquiring institutions it should be said that, 
^judging from their names, a number are short-course vocational 
i.nstitutiwis t^«t fall outside the ComrnissiofVs scope, arxl in several cases 
information was requested for use in assessing whether to organize a new 



Unless the staff analysis shows a prima facie case ijiat the institution meets th©. 
General Institutional Requirements no further formal action is taken, but in 
many -cases institutions seek informal staff counsel in revising their activities 
arxl materials, • 

Of the 39 institutions that ^uve submitted information, 16 have been 
^fourxi to make this pr^ima fade case. The other 23 have been requested to 
-•provide further information, or have been advised that unless changes are 
made m tlieir operations they do not appear to meet the Requirements. 

c. Following staff acceptance of the written submission, the institution & advised 
to pr.oceed with a seU-study, and assistance is given in this process. 

Of tlie 16 institutions receiving staff acccpuince, 10 have submitted 
self -study documents, and 6 are in the process of self-ktudy, 

d. Following receipt of the self-study document, w^iich constitutes the formal 
application lor consideration, the Commission's evaluation process, including a 
Site vjsit by a team, is scheduled. ^ . "^'^"'6 « 
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Oi the 10 institutions submitting seli-study dcxiurncnts (and thereby^ 
formally applying for affiliation), 5 have site visits sche(kilcd after March 
1, i9&3. Actions have been taken on the remaining 5 as follows: 

One was granted accreditation (this is a long-established public 
vocational-technical schpol that had not previously sought North 
Central affiliation); 

Two were granted candidacy; 

« 

One was desiicd carxiidacy; 

One withdrew its application following the site visit and review, but 
before final Commission consideration. 

The common path to accreditation is for the institution first to seek Vaixlidacy, 
a formal status of affiliation with North Central. An institution can be in 
canduiacy for six years; candidate institutions are evaluated through a site visit 
every two years. Institutional development dirir^g the candidacy years points to 
accreditation, and in general a candidate institution successfully attains 
accreditation. ^ • 

Of the U institutions granted accreditation diring the past year, 8 nwved 
to accreditation! from candidacy? the 6 granted accreditation without 
candidacy were all long-established institutions (four of them theological 
seminaries) tlut had not previously souj^t North Central affiliation. 6 
candidate institutions that applied for accreditation were denied 
acxrreditatioti but had candidacy continued. Under Commission policy an 
institution can withdraw an application for accreditation or cai^dldacy 
with'out prejudice at any time before the final decislai; sonto candidate 
Tnstitutions that originally sought accreditation withdrew the application 
m the cotirse'of the process and successfully sought continuation of 
candidacy. 10 institutions were granted candidacy. (Note: these numbers 
differ from tiiose in paragraph d. above because a(Ctions enumerated heie 
iiKiude institutions making application before March 1, 1982J ^ ^ 

During the p»ist year the Commission has withdrawn accreditation from one 
institution on probation (which then ceased operations), and has wlthdrawm 
c^jndldacy from one institution (whicti is in the process of appealing from this 
decision). One institution, which had been placed on probation, merged with a 
strong institution. The Commission seeks to counsel institutions in diffiailt 
circumstances to^ind additional resources, merge, or cease operations before 
conditions have deteriorated to the point at whic^i accreditation or candidacy 
will be withdrawn. • 
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Acciedttmg Commission 



The Honorable Paul Simon • * " 

SJ.S, Houae Representatives 
?20^Cannon Houae Office Building 
♦ Washington, D.C. 20515 " ' 

Dear Congressman Simon: 

This is in .reaponsfi to your letter of February 1983, inviting 
answers to three specific questions, wijth the responses to bo in- 
cluded in the record of the hearing held before the Subconmittee 
on,Postsocondary Education on February 10, 1983. We are happy to 
reopond. 

Please note for your files that your letter wha sent to the wrong 
association and the wrong address and was delayed in reaching our 
office, which is 1*9 indicated' on this letiwrhead. 



The Arcs accrediting process involves a continuous 
monitoring of the fiscal stability of an in«i^itution. 
An annual "accounting-type" financial report ia 
required filing. Trte information submitted is com- 
puterised 'and the data are analyzed. The data arc , 
thon compared to similar data from the institution 
for previous years. If tjio potential for fiscal in- 
stability ahows up, the institution then is required 
to submit quarterly financial stfiteraentg and tho 
monitoring intensifies until the institution either 
recovers its stability or has its accreditation with- 
drawn for fiscal instability. 

I would like to point out *hat your reference, to 
"default rates on student loans" is* rather broad 
and seems to imply an institutional responsibility 
for tho c'oUection of all "student loans." This ia 
not the case. For the moat pnrt, AICS accredited 
institutiona^participatp in two loan programs, tho 
NDSt program "and the GSL program. While there is an 
institutional reaponaiblity in tha collection of 
NDSL'n, the sane ia not true for CSL's, the collec- 
tion of which ia out of tho hand<l of the partici- 
pating institution. 
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Default ratwa on student loans are only ons of nany 
factors that affect the overall finanoial stability 
of an institution. I cannot recall an institution 
ever losing its accreditation solely based on tho 
default factqr — except as that factor, perhaps 
with others, reflects the adoinistrative capability 
or educational quality at an institution i>nd which 
the lack of, in the opinion of the Accrediting Com- 
aisflion, has led to loss of accreditation by numer- 
ous institutions. 

'There is discussion within the Comialsaion at this 
tlae about the developnont of guidelines to aid 
site evaluators and staff members in better a*j- 
scaaing the financial aid management at an insti- 
tution. It would not be the intent of thfeae 
guidelines to tranafona evaluators into auditors, 
rather to help them identify financial aid 
administration weaknesses at an institution and 
to report those weaknesses to the Accrediting 
Commission. 

During 1982, a total of 58 institrltions wero 
reviewed for initial accreditation. Of these, 
% received accreditation, a percentage of 62. 
(It is instructive to understand that a high 
percentage do not achieve accreditation on first 
attempt, but continue to remedy deficiencies 
until they are accredl table. An initial appli- 
cant Institution may be deferred one or more 
times while remedying deficiencies before ac- 
creditation is either granted or denied. This 
process can tdko a full 12 months or longor.) 

During 1932, accreditation was removed for 
various causes from ten institutions. (Several 
other suspensions issued in 1902 are 'pending . 
while schools exercise their appeals. ) 

Only those relatively few atatea that claim to 
have constitutional responsibility for accredi- 
ting should be engaged in a process which 
duplicates what the accrediting associations 
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already do. There is an admitted role for 
states %r\ the ifconolng or approval of propri- 
etary schools to operate. To protect consumer 
interests in that are.i requires far less ad- 
ministrative detail and academic evaluation than 
does accreditation^ however. 

As a matter of routine, AICS invites appropriate 
state officials to be present duriiig site evalu- 
ations and to share with thd Accrediting Commis- 
sion -Bny-tuformation theywish to ahout a given 
institution. State officials, on the othr>r*hand, 
do not routinely notify accrediting hodies of 
their inspection activities and, generally, it 
is our experience that only when an institution 
is in some sort of trouble that results in pub- 
licity do Btate officials feel obligated to be 
in touch with accrediting organizations.. 



I truat the foregoing ik responsive to your questions and will be 
helpful to The Congress. t Thank* you for the opportunity to partici- 
pate in helping 'to shape legislation. 




Sincoroly, 



Jaaes M. Phillipe 
Execiitivo Director 

Jsh 
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QUESTIQi^S rOK DR. JAKCS PHILLIPS 

During your accrcditation and review process, do you . 
evaluate the fiscal responsibility shown by institutions 
such as default rates on student loans? do schools ever 
lose accreditation for that reason? 

Can YOU give us a percentage* on how many schools that 

APPLY FOR accreditation RECEIVE IT? HOW MANY SCHOOLS 
LOSE ACCREDITATION DURING YOUR REVIEW PROCESS? 

Do YOU FEEL THERE SHOULD BE ANY ROLE FOR THE STATES IN 
ACCREDITING AND REVIEWING INSTITUTIONS? DOES AlCS EVER 
WORK WITH STATE PEVIEWERS AT INSTITUTIONS? 
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ACCREDITING BUREAU OF HEALTH EDUCATION SCHOOLS 
fFofmft^ Acendiung 8yt$m Of khdxti Ltbonw Schooit> 
Oak Manor Offices . 29089 U.S. 20 Wut« Elkhart Jndiina 46514-1 198 
Titiphont: AC 219 293*0124 

Hug^AWoositv • PNipLtwlfJiO. 

A^mmtritof Ctttmhanl 

..^u. February 21, 1985 ^ . 

if.Atiiiiiflt / SfCfiiify 

Ibnorablo Paul Simon 
Chaimin , 

Subcomnittec m Host secondary Kducution ^ 
llouse Conmittco on liducation and Labor ' " 

520 Ciinnon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. ZOSIS 

Dear Mr/Gmnmin; 

■ 

We would like to submit tlic following infontvition for inclusion in the 
record of the Subconwittee Hearings of Febiiiary 8-10, 1983. ^ 

Tiiu liearings wliich focused on the Cimogie I-oimdation lissayi Tlic Control 
of the Caini? us, gave inadequate recognition to the functions of specialized 
accreditation and its basic imix)rtance to the fields iii wJiich it operates. 
In addition, the presentations nude at tlie liearings were almost exclusively 
dissertations from the higher education comitunity and did not tmly 
represent the problems and contributions of the private and proprietary 

institutions offering occupational education and training^for-iiamediate 

entiy level emplo>'ment and advancement. 

Department of Ubor iitati^^tics indicate that there will bo sljortagos of 
trained personnel to scive tJie Allied Ifealth fields for the foreseeable 
future. Yet, a iiuijor resource to alleviate this grave societal need is the 
private and proprietary schools offering current and updated courses in the 
essential areas. 

Ihesc institutions are tax-paying businesses wiiose success and conMnuity 
depend upon their effectiveness and the success of their graduates in 

IND£P£ND£NT ACCREDITING AGF.NCY Of THE AMERICAN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST'S ^ 
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obtaining oiqilo>incnt and bocoinini? r.eH'*s\u»tulniny. moinIx?ni of <xir society. 
'Die Htiny levels 'aiul typos of trainiMP* i^^^^^' it i)o^iiiUle for tiiose with liltU 
t>r vvi tit a^Jociuate Imckgroiuid to sik.\'eovl ai appvoni iato Icvuls. 



Ijrtployue?? in the iKvilth fieUl imist a.s^iiunc iiniH)rtant lesik^nj^jhilltios in theirs 
\H>vk in ho>.pitals, clinic^^, doctors* oi'lUces an.l in Xesting Jabovatories. It -"^iv 
• is incwnbent on' then to kno\v current teclinlques and practices to i^afely and 
efficiently serve the public. Private and proprietary ?cboolrt are organized 



tf> resivmd iiuicKly nnd appropriately in nukin-', curriculum fiKHlifications and 

to u[Hlate practices - an activity which is not nearly as effective in the 

traditional hii'her education institutions. A basic reason for this advantajio 

is that m<niy of such offerin^is have specialised accreditation with attendant 

standards and criteria which are ujviated continuously as the fields di«n.ind. 
, » » * 

Since mention of the operation .and activities of the Accrediting 15»u*eau of 

Health liducation Schools was not specifically identified in the Carnegie Keiwrt 

and in the liearln^s^ and since this auencv has operated nationally to serve 

its meinber schools for more ti^n fourteen yeari., its record should be brought 



^ 



tO'the attention of persons concerned with the hearings. 

Acciif. iUT jNG juiKiiA u OF ijiiAi.TH nnLl^-A.noN ,SCHOnLS 
■ AilHIiS was initi.ilU' recognised by the U.S. (M'fice of lidu^'ation as a national 
accrediting agency in 1%^^ fjust one year after tlie activities of the Accreditation 
and Inst itut'innal Ihgibility Staff cojisnenced operation). Hie Bureau has 
received continuing and expanded scope recognition to the present date. In the 
specialised aiva, ABIHiS dedicated its efforts to the vlevelopMit and implementa- 
tion of ^tand.irvls and guiilelines for swhools offering education and training 
foV Medical l.iboraiorv I'echnivians and for Sk-dical Assistants, All during this 
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pcri(xl of i^Ofiit' fourteen* years ami cyclic voassos.^ment riiul contimwv! j-ccognitiort 

of the Huroau, thu U,S,0,H. and nubscqufmlly tho Oo|»artmc?U of Hducation 

i«xti»mk\l cftcctivo, incisive Mul appropriate j^uidanco ami asj^istance to 

,A1^HI;S, 'iheiv ro^uivements were ami are clear ami definitive ami their 

* »• 
decisions liave been fair aiul ei|uitablo» 

Mthoiuih ii*. also recOgin2e,4 by COPA fur the t\NO special i;.ed areas in , 

tho private ami proprietary sectors, this eryanisation is still in a growth 
and t!evel»?p!!KnU ^ta^je, 'Itie liiireau inis one of tlio first aijencio^ to he 
proceiif^cd for recpKnltion by. COrA ami i.^ in a p'sition to assess the organirarion 
in a constntetive way. Its predecessor or^ianisat ions NG\ and I'lUCHH were of 
liMited duration ami N*Q\ was not Kindly dist)osed to\Nard private and nroprietary 
'schools because of its orientation toward hij4her education oersnectives. At 
fuesent, COIU has two assemblies to remvsent snecialii'.ed and int^t itutional 
Hccreditat Ion 'interests, l^it this does not yet soi-vo their constituent imjn^ors 
sim:e sohk) accredit both institutional and speciallr.ed. It would he 
unwarranted ai this time to seriounly consider that COl'A take over the function^ 
to detemme eiigibility of institutions to particioate in federal Programs, 
Hie system in place has ijenerally worked very well, \<i\M CX)1V\ eould do is an 
unknown which we camuit afforvl to test at a tijiie wiien. UlPA iii still in a 
devcloiwntal phit^e. 

AlilllS ha.i j^rown to a noini where it now ha?* in excess of one himdro-d schools 
and pro'jMms on its accredited li<t. iH'er the vears nrojiram.s iiave been 
dropjicd fro:n the list for non -coiiipl iance *ith essential standards. In no case, 
however, ha;? there ever been a law suit instituted a>jainst the Bureau as a result 
of the decisions of its coirr.iiss i oners. (>n the other hand, supjx»rt from our 
rk'iilier schixUs has been (xitstanding to enc(^u*ai:e exi^mded scope activities. 
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a reiJult, ABHRS ua? rurtflcM- rccoy»ni2ed in June "1982 to accredit institutions 
nfj*erinii.;ill health ciiucation in the urivato aiul uroprictary sudors. 

i>" V . ''^^^ '"^^ ^^^^^5^^ t'»*^>^J*'"JiH are oUjiible t\M' ruiuUni; undor appropriato 

M'Vdtu-.J^l prpj;rams. As a rusult, thti* Hluvau'^i Visitation Teaius al.so. assess tho • 
f^'' ' finHnclal pra^tlctv^ of tho applicant schools aiid protirams tor soundnoss *am.^^ 

stability. In.additiou, Annual Rcpol^from tho schools are received by the 
.....-.-^..^rureau and are reviewed iov coutlmuni; coiapiianco^with t'inancial and other 

mjuivemerits. hi the conducted audits ^ol* the schuiis of a nu-nhcr 
^'^fif-'-iyi inrreco>»ni;ied accreditin>» agencies. ApilliS and its i!K.Miiber schools received 

a clean bill-of-hoalth reKitin\i to its practices. , • 

« 

'ilje I^U'oau reviews placenient serviecs, oninK)>incnt documentation of i;i*aduates, 
assessment iejK>rls of proficiency of j;raduatos from employei's, and droixnit 
-■'v.. . r.itus to injure that siudcnts are bcjnii well trained and nre successful in 
s:' their uovk. In,addition, the MinuaUs uf the bureau, which cont<un criteria, 
gujdelirjes and requirements for accreditation of schools and programs, arc 
revised and disseminated every two years^with interim suppleiix-nts as appropriate. 
At; a result, the practices and procedure employed in our acci'edited schoo^i are 
kept current and reflect vle.siralUe innovative nrocedures in the appropriate 
areas. / ♦ * « 

It was noted that St'cretarv IVII irK^Uioned that tlie Carnejiie Report was under 
fitudv in his JVp.irtfnent and that a ronort with reconcnondat ions would he 
forthcoming at the conclusion of this rev:ew. In the event that further 
hearings are to be scheduled in tiie future, ABlll^S would be pleased to prepa^v 
a presentation that w(«ild equitably represent tho case of specialized education, 
p;4rticularly the ofienng of the private and proorietaiy schools. 
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ADDITIONAL COMMENT S 

1. lliu sei-vices of AiMUiS for private and pvoprictaiy schoolji niul projjrains in 
'the health education field is essential since the Bureau is concerned 

with and serves thj^ir highly-differentiated needs, which are different 
oin mimy respects to the. character of higher education offerings per se, 

2. We are at a loss to luulerstand why specialized accreditation was not, in 
balaacc, represented at the hearings. / 

i ^ \ 

5. Ihe schools we seiw prepare graduates for entry level jobs in areas 
where there are jobs, and the courses are, tailored to the requirements 
of the training objectives - not necessarily to fit into traditional time 
slots. * 

4. Ilie Bureau's criteria for accrediting schools and programs ai'c cqi^iil to 
and in imuiy casv^s more stringent than those implemented in institutions 
of higher learning. 

5. Since accreditation is voluntaiy, there is no "intujsion on campus." 
Application for ABIU-S accreditation niust be made at the option and 
decision of the adniinistration of the school or program, * 

CONChUSIQVS 

1. The Secretary of Hducation should' not use regional accreditation as tlie 
basis for eligibility for Federal Prognuiis. Rcgionals have different 
•criteria which do not and cannot equitably apply to our schools/programs. 
Some accredit programs "at least one academic year in length." Others 
specify, "colleges that offer baccalaureate degrees," /Vnother example 
stresses, "institutions that award bachelor's, masters-, or doctor's 
degrees, and two-ycar'#nstitutions which include in their offerings degrees 
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In UhOKil arts or «um>iMl stiulios/* .\ikI tlk; li^t g(x;y on. None ol* 
theso oattow; aro anpvupriate'for the private ami nroprietfuy schools. 

^KvconiKomlinH that C0\\\ ana not the Sccvotavx of lutucatlon prcmro tho < 
U.st.^ut* Vcgional iissociatlons is imnnictical for mny reasons? incliuUng 
tho (act 'th.'it re^ionals are not yxperieiKca or invparod to assess ^ 
specialised programs. ' ' . " 




IL\W:mlr 

CC: Roger D. \k\vr.\ mm ChaiiTOn 

DonaM J. pAiioje, Ph.D., ABlil'.S Vice iHiainniin 
Philip l.cwisr IM.n., AWil-S Consultant 
lliowr. R. Jolly, hsquire, ABMliS Legal Oxinscl 
Clw'istina i-lops, Attorney, ABIIliS Lui'.al anmsel 
COiV\ 

o 



.5- ^-OPA shouUl not he the place oil final anpeal hetween accrciliting aMcncics 
^y - accrevHtoa iniilitutious. lliis wonUl merely furthvr complicate 

' rather tlian simplify the pro<.'.ess. As mentioned earlier. ABMHS has been 
able to resolve hhy of its probleniii without recourse to 4itiy.ation. >' 

4. A thorom»h hearin^v» of the place ami activities of the private and 
■;±-.. * proprietary .schools will ho reveaiiui; ami will sui)stantiate the need for 

' . recognition of the imix>ftant contributlonj. uf this facet of the clucat ional/ - 
tnuninj; prot^ess. 
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